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IN SEARCH OF A SUBSTANTIVE THEORY OF TRUTH* 


The layman...expects philosophers to answer deep questions of great 
import for an understanding of the world.... And the layman is quite 


right.... Yet he finds most writings by philosophers of the analytical 
school disconcertingly remote from these concerns.... The complaint..is 
understandable... [A]nalytical philosophy passed, comparatively recently, 
through a destructive phase.... During that phase, it appeared as though 
demolition was the principal legitimate task of philosophy. Now most 
of us believe once more that philosophy has a constructive task; but, so 
thoroughly was the demolition accomplished, that the rebuilding is of 
neceamty slow. —Michael Dummett! 


s a substantive theory of truth feasible? What would be the scope, 
| oss and content of such a theory? My idea of “a substantive 

theory” has the everyday connotation of “a theory that provides an 
explanatory, constructive, and systematic account ofa rich, significant, 
and fundamental subject-matter.” “A substantive theory of truth” in 
this sense contrasts with “a deflationist theory of truth.” Where defla- 
tionists say that “truth is entirely captured by the...triviality...that each 
proposition specifies its own condition for being true,” advocates of 
a substantive theory of truth (henceforth, substandvists) say that truth 
is not entirely captured by this triviality, where deflationists say that 
“the truth predicate exists solely for the sake of a certain logical need”? 
(that is, indirect reference to, and generalization over, propositions), 
substantivists say that it exists for other needs as well; where defla- 
tionists say that truth is not a deep notion, substantivists say it is; and 


* I would like to thank Roberta Ballarin, Yemima Ben Menachem, Charles Parsons, 
Carl Posy, Oron Shagrir, Peter Sher, Mark Steiner, Cory Wright, and the participants 
m my recent graduate seminar on truth for very helpful comments and conversation. 

1 The Logical Basis of Metaphysics (Cambridge: Harvard, 1991), p. 1. 

? Paul Horwich, Truth (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1990), p. xi. 

* Horwich, p. 2. (A compilanon of two sentences in inverted order.) 


0022-362X/04/0101/5-36 © 2004 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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where deflationists say that a theory of truth cannot be, or need not 
be, genuinely explanatory, substantivists say it can and should be. 
Substantivists accept the deflationist claim that truth is not mysterious, 
but they believe truth yields itself to substantive inquiry. My notion of 
a substantive theory of truth is close to what some call an “inflationary 
theory,” but “substantive,” in its everyday usage, better captures the 
ordi , common-sense considerations that motivate me. Like Mi- 
chael Dummett, I believe that philosophy should take on important 
“questions...for...understanding...the world,” and, like the early Hartry 
Field, I think that “we’d be crazy to give...up in [philosophy]...a meth- 
odology [of substantive theorizing] that has proved extremely fruitful 
in science.” 

The attempts to construct a substantive theory of truth, however, 
have come upon great difficulties, and many philosophers have given 
up hope of ever producing such a theory. Field, for example, has 
renounced his plan for a substantive theory of truth (based on a 
causal account of reference), and today he, along with many adherents 
of his original plan, is an avid champion of deflationism. Not all 
contemporary philosophers, however, are satisfied with the prevalent 
trend. Donald Davidson, Michael Devitt, Anil Gupta, Michael Lynch, 
Hilary Putnam, Crispin Wright, and others (including me in an earlier 
article) have dissented, to a greater or lesser extent, from main- 
stream deflationism.® 


* See, for example, Hartry Field, “Deflationist Views of Meaning and Content,” 
Mend, cm (1994): 249-84. 

* Field, “Tarski’s Theory of Truth,” this JOURNAL, LXIX, 18 (July 13, 1972): 347-75, 
here p 368 The full sentence is: “This is a methodology that bas proved extremely 
fruitful in science, and I think we'd be crazy to give it up in linguistics.” Field treats 
the theory of truth as part of lingusstics, but what he says is directed to whatever 
discipline the theory of truth belongs to, that is, on our demarcation, philosophy. 
He specifically refers to reductionist theories which, he says, are pointless unless 
substantive I think it is reasonable to presume that he extends this point to scientific 
theories in general. Note’ some philosophers identify “substantive theory of truth” 
with “correspondence theory of truth”; I prefer to distnguish between the two. 
Although I will eventually advocate a substanuve correspondence theory of truth, I 
do not want to rule out in advance the possibility of eather a substantive noncorrespon- 
dence theory of truth or a nonsubstantrve correspondence theory. 

t See Davidson, “The Structure and Content of Truth,” this JOURNAL, LXXXVII, 6 
(June 1990): 279-328, and “The Folly of Trying to Define Truth,” this JOURNAL, 
xc, 6 (June 1996): 263-78; Devitt, Reaksm and Truth, |st/2nd edition (Cambridge: 
Blackwell, 1984/91); Gupta, “Minimalism,” Philosophical Perspectroes, vit (1993): 359— 
69, and “A Critique of Deflationism,” Philosophical Topacs, XXI, 2 (1993): 57-81; Lynch, 
Truth in Contec (Cambridge: MIT, 1998); Putnam, Reason, Truth, and History (New 
York: Cambridge, 1981), and The Many Faces of Reaksm (La Salle, IL: Open Court, 
1987); Wright, Truth and Otpectroty (Cambridge: Harvard, 1992), and “Truth: A 
Traditional Debate Reviewed,” in Simon Blackburn and Keith Simmons, eds., Truth 
(New York: Oxford, 1999), pp. 208-88; and Gila Sher, “On the Possibility of a 
Substantive Theory of Truth,” Synthese, cxvu (1998-99): 188-72. 
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Here I will further pursue the attempt to construct a substantive 
theory of truth by investigating some of the challenges facing it and 
offering a few ideas about how to meet them. In particular, I will 
connect the methodological challenges facing the theorist of truth 
with those facing the natural (and social) scientist. This will enable 
me to place the debate on truth in a new, broader perspective, and 
point to new ways of approaching the issues. I will concentrate on 
two complementary challenges: the challenge of disunity, and the 
challenge of unity. In the case of truth, these are the challenges of 
(i) recognizing the diversity, complexity and multidimensionality of 
truth, and (ii) uncovering its unifying principles. 

This article is divided into two sections: (I) Disunity and (II) Unity. 
Section I presents two disunity challenges: a radical challenge, condu- 
cive to deflationism, and a moderate challenge, compatible with a 
substantive theory. I argue that the radical challenge is unsound but 
the moderate challenge is a genuine challenge, confronting any the- 
ory of a broad and diverse subject matter. To meet this challenge, I 
propose a few commonsensical guidelines, and I note a few similarities 
and differences between my approach and that of earlier philosophers 
(specifically Kant, James, and Wittgenstein). 

One ramification of the disunity challenge is moderate pluralism. 
Moderate pluralism with respect to truth has recently been advanced 
by Wright and Lynch. Wright, for example, raises the possibility that 
truth in physics is based on correspondence while truth in mathemat- 
ics is based on coherence. My own analysis suggests a different kind 
of pluralism: pluralism within the bounds of correspondence. The 
idea is that truth both in physics and in mathematics is based on 
correspondence, but since physics and mathematics involve different 
aspects of language and the world, their correspondence principles 
differ. This kind of pluralism brings us closer to the ideal of a balanced 
theory: a theory balancing the demands of unity with those of diversity. 
Two problems for any pluralist conception of truth are: (i) In what 
sense are diverse principles of truth principles of the same thing, 
namely, truth? and (ii) How can logical inference transmit truth from 
sentences governed by one type of truth to sentences governed by 
another? Solutions to both problems are offered in section u. 

Section a: The debate on unity and diversity in science sometimes 
gives the impression that recognition of diversity and a search for 
unity are incompatible. Like, many philosophers, I believe that unity 
and diversity complement rather than exclude each other, and neither 
has priority over the other. Wright, too, accepts this view, but his 
conception of the unifying principles differs from mine. While 
Wright's conception is minimalistic (the unifying principles are mere 
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“platitudes”), I believe the unifying principles can and should be 
substantive. Unity is linked to substantiveness through its role in expla 
nation, and the question is not whether substantive unification is 
possible, but what kind(s) of substantive unifiers are available in our 
field. I point out two types of such unifiers, core unifier and speciakxed 
unifier, and I formulate two theses exemplifying these types of unifier, 
the Immanence Thesis and the Logwcality Thesis. The first thesis has 
implications for correspondence and skepticism; the second yields a 
new solution to the problem of logical inference across types of truth. 
I. THE DISUNITY OF TRUTH’ 

IA. Radical Disunity Challenge. A wellknown argument against the 
feasibility of a substantive theory of truth says that since every thought 
(proposition, belief, cognition, judgment, sentence of a given lan- 
guage) has its own unique truth condition, a general and substantive 
account of truth is impossible. I will call this argument “the radical 
disunity argument.” One formulation of this argument is: 


[C]ompare ‘is true’...with a genuine target of philosophical analysia.... 
We know individual what makes [‘is true’] applicable to the judgements 
or sentences of an understood language. ‘Penguins waddle’ is a sentence 
true, in English, if and only if penguins waddle. It is true that snow is 
white if and only if snow is white. The reason the first sentence deserves 
the predicate is that penguins waddle, and the reason why the judgement 
that snow is white deserves the predicate is that snow 1s white. But these 
reasons are entirely different. There is no single account, or even little 
family of accounts, in virtue of which each deserves the predicate, for 
deciding whether penguins waddle has nothing much in common with 
deciding whether snow is white. There are as many different things to 
do, to decide whether the predicate applies, as there are judgements to 
make. So how can there be a unified, common account of the “property” 
which these quite different decision procedures supposedly determine? 


The theoretical principle underlying the radical disunity argument 
is clearly expressed by Kant in the introduction to “Transcendental 
Logic” of the Critique of Pure Reason. Inquiring whether it is possible 
to go beyond a minimalist characterization (literally, name clarifica- 
tion) of truth as agreement of a cognition with its object and provide 


7 This part of the article continues my earlier discussion of the disunity of truth 
in “On the Possibility of a Substantive Theory of Truth.” It is, however, self-sufficient. 

*Stmon Blackburn, Spreading the Word (New York: Oxford, 1984), p. 230. This 
argument muy also be interpreted as an argument against the emstence of a property 
of truth, but here I am interested in it as an argument against the possibility of 
a substantive account of truth. Blackburn, ıt should be noted, does not endorse 
this argument. 
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a criterion that determines the precise conditions under which each ~ 
cognition is true, Kant reasons: 


If truth consists in the agreement of a cognition with its object, then 
this object must thereby be distinguished from others; for a cognition 
1s false if it does not agree with the object to which it is related even if 
it contains something that could well be valid of other objects. Now a 
general criterion of truth would be that which was valid of all cognitions 
without any distinction among their objects. But it is clear that since 
with such a criterion one abstracts from all content of cognition (relation 
to its object), yet truth concerns precisely this content, it would be 
completely impossible and absurd to ask for a mark of the truth of this 
content of cognition, and thus it is clear that a sufficient and yet at 
the same time general sign [Kennzeichen] of truth cannot possibly be 
provided. Since above we have called the content of cognition its matter, 
one must therefore say that no general sign of the truth of the matter 
of cognition can be demanded, because it is self-contradictory.’ 


A somewhat different formulation of this line of reasoning appears 
in Kant’s logic lectures: 


A universal material criterion of truth is not possible; it is even self 
contradictory. For as a universal criterion, valid for all objects in general, 
it would have to abstract fully from all difference among objects, and 
yet at the same time, as a material criterion, it would have to deal with 
Just this difference, in order to be able to determine whether a cognition 
agrees with just that object to which it is related and not just with any 
object in general, in which case nothing would really be said.... [I]t is 
absurd to demand a universal material criterion of truth, which should 
abstract and at the same time not abstract from all difference among 
objects." 


The point is that a general and substantive criterion of truth would 
give rise to an irresoluble conflict between generality and particularity. 
Using ‘theory of truth’ for ‘theory that provides a criterion of truth’, 
we may express the radical disunity argument as follows: 


(a) Truth consists in the partucular agreement of a thought with its 
unique object 

(b) A general theory of truth must, in order to be general, abstract 
from the particularity of this relation. 

(c) But a substantive theory of truth cannot (if it is to be substantive) 
abstract from its particulanty. Hence: 


* Critique of Pure Reason, Ist/2nd edition, 1781/87 (New York: Cambridge, 1998), 
8 Lectures on Logic, “The Jasche Logic,” 1800 (New York: Cambridge, 1992), p. 558. 
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(d) A general and substantive theory of truth is impossible.” 


Now, on some level, this argument is persuasive. Not only is it 
formally valid; but its conclusion is, in some sense, correct: it is absurd 
to think that the theorist of truth could come up with a general 
and substantive criterion (or necessary and sufficient condition) that 
would determine, all by itself, the truth value of each and every truth 
bearer. But in a deeper and more important way the radical disunity 
argument is unsound. The argument assumes an altogether unreason- 
able conception of a substantive theory of truth as consisting of, or 
offering, a Kantian criterign of truth. There is no reason that a theory 
aiming at a philosophical explanation of truth be interested in, or 
be required to provide, such a criterion. Achieving a genuine under- 
standing of truth does not mean detecting all the minute differences 
between any distinct truths, or determining what exactly has to be 
done in order to find out whether such sentences as ‘Penguins waddle’ 
and ‘Snow is white’ are true. There is a whole array of intermediate 
projects between the minimalist (deflationist) project of name clarifi- 
cation of truth and the maximalist project of providing a Kantian 
criterion of truth. And a substantive theory of truth aims at (some of) 
the intermediate projects. A comparison with the theory of knowledge 
might help. No one, least of all Kant, would require a substantive 
theory of knowledge to provide a full and detailed criterion of knowt 
edge—a criterion determining, all by itself, with respect to each and 
every judgment, whether it should be included in our corpus of 
knowledge. Why should the theory of truth be required to provide 
such a detailed criterion of truth? One might answer that truth is 
special: the truth of a thought is dependent on its specific content 
and object. But does not the same hold for knowledge? (Are not the 
knowledge conditions of ‘Penguins waddle’ and ‘Snow is white’ just 


1! My reading of Kant’s argument is different from James Van Cleve’s in his Problems 
from Kant (New York: Oxford, 1999), chapter 13. Van Cleve regards Kant’s argument 
as aversion of the drallalon, an ancient argument which, based on circularity considera- 
tions, says that one cannot determine whether a cognition agrees with its object; one 
can only determine whether it agrees with another cogniton of that object. While 
Kant’s argument does appear in a section whose opening sentence mentions circular- 
ity—"The old and famous question with which the logicians were to be driven into 
a corner and brought to such a pass that they must either fall into a miserable circle 
{in the second edition, Dialexs, in the first, Dialele, that is, reasoning in a arcle 
(editors note)] or else confess their ignorance, hence the vanity of their entire art, 
is this: What is truth?” (A57-8/B82]—attention to the content of his argument shows 
that ıt makes an altogether different point from the diallalon. I should mdicate that 
I agree with other aspects of Van Cleve’s analysis, for example, his claim (contra 
Putnam and Norman Kemp Smith) that this argument does not signal Kant's witb- 
drawal from the correspondence view of truth. 
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as particular and just as diverse as their truth conditions?) Should we 
conclude, then, that a substantive theory of knowledge is also im- 
possible?” 

The radical disunity argument is, in my view, best interpreted as a 
reductio ad absurdum of the criterial, maximalist view of a substantive 
theory of truth. Substantive theories are, in general, selective; they 
abstract from, that is, overlook, some aspects, features, and differences 
of objects in their domain." The choice is not between a deflationist 
theory and a criterion of truth; the choice is between the former and 
a substantive account of the mayor principles and facets of truth. 

It is not clear whether Kant himself drew a false dilemma between 
(what we call today) a deflationist theory and a criterion of truth. On 
the one hand, in introducing his argument he does appear to contrast 
the mere “name clarification” of truth (his conception of a deflationist 
theory) with a criterion of truth.‘ On the other hand, elsewhere he 
repeatedly affirms the existence of substantive accounts of various 
facets of truth and makes substantive claims about truth. For example, 
_ he declares that general logic provides a universal negative criterion 
of truth; he characterizes Transcendental Analytic as “a logic of truth” 
(saying it sets negative but not narrowly logical conditions on the 
possibility of truth); he claims that “transcendental truth, which pre- 
cedes all empirical truth and makes it possible, consists in the general 
relation [of cognitions to the entirety of all possible experience]”; he 
suggests that an account of “the formal conditions of empirical truth” 
is possible; he proclaims that the principle of causality is a condition 
of empirical truth; he argues that the possibility of experience is a 
necessary condition for truth; he implies that a “sufficient mark of 
empirical truth” is possible; and he contends that his own theory, 
unlike Berkeley's, is capable of providing a “certain criterion for 
distinguishing truth from illusion” (in a more reasonable sense of 
‘criterion’ than in the introduction to “Transcendental Logic”). Be 


8 Note that for a while analytic philosophers did expect the theory of knowledge 
to provide something akin to a full and detailed defininon, namely a necessary and 
sufficient condition of ‘x knows that P’. But this is no longer the goal of (most) 
current epistemologists, nor was it Kant’s goal. Note, too, that the chaotic results of 
the search for a necessary and sufficient condition of knowledge (reflected in the 
incessant stream of counter- and counter-counterexamples) undermined many phi 
losophers’ confidence m the possibility of a substantive analytic epistemology. 

D One exception might be mathematics, whose objects are already abstract and 
incomplete (in Alexius Meinong’s sense) 

4 See Critique of Pure Reason, A58/B82. 

4 See Cntque of Purs Reason, A59-60/B83-84 and Lectures on Logic, 280-01, 455-56, 
558-60, Cnhque, A62/B87 and A131/B170; Al46/B185; A191/B236; A202/B247, 
A489/B517; A661/B679, and Prolegomena to Any Futurs Metaphysics, 1783 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1950), p. 124. 
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that as it may, the dilemma raised by the radical disunity argument 
is a false dilemma. The radical disunity argument rejects the possibility 
of a substantive theory of truth by arguing against an absurd concep- 
tion of such a theory. 

Furthermore, the radical disunity argument assumes that the theory 
of truth has only one goal: account for the truth conditions of senten- 
ces (cognitions, and so forth). But the theory of truth has other goals 
as well: explain the normativity of truth, determine its applicability 
to various fields of discourse, adjudicate between different concep- 
tions of truth (correspondence, coherence, and so forth), elucidate 
the relation between truth and other topics of philosophical investiga- 
tion, and so on. The radical disunity argument does not question the 
feasibility of any of these goals.'® 

But while the radical disunity challenge is a false challenge, the 
tensions between generality and particularity, unity and diversity, ab- 
straction and detailed investigation, to which it directs our attention, 
do pose a genuine, if not insurmountable, challenge to knowledge. 
This challenge was taken up by Kant (in another section of the Critique 
of Pure Reason), James, and Wittgenstein, but I prefer to approach it 
through a more contemporary venue—the ongoing debate on dis- 
unity in science. It seems to me that many of the issues raised in this 
debate pertain to substantive theories in general, and the challenge 
facing the theorist of truth would be better understood by a judicious 
comparison with the one facing the scientist. 

I.B. Moderate Disunity Challenge. Challenges to substantive theories 
of truth may be of three kinds: (a) challenges to substantive theories 
in general, (b) challenges to substantive philosophical theories, and (c) 
challenges to substantive theories of truth, The moderate disunity 
challenge falls under the first category, and to discuss it I will turn 
to the literature on disunity in science.” 

The disunity of science is commonly conceived either as a disunity 
of theories or as a disunity of their subject matter, namely, nature. 


1 For further criticisms of the radical disunity argument, see Wright, “Truth: A 
Traditional Debate Reviewed,” and Sher 
"See, for example, P.W. Anderson, “More Is Different,” Scaence, CLXXV (1972): 
393-96; Jerry Fodor, “Special Saences,” Synthese, xxvii (1974): 77-115; Patrick Sup- 
pes, “The Plurality of Science,” Philosophy of Scenca, 1 (1978): 8-16; John Dupré, The 
Disorder of Things (Cambridge: Harvard, 1993); Ian Hacking, “The Disunites of the 
Sciences,” in Peter Galison and David Stump, eda., The Disunity of Science (Stanford: 
University Press, 1996), pp. 37-74; Nancy Cartenght, The World (New York: 
Cambridge, 1999); RB. Laugbim and David Pines, "The Theory of Everything,” 
ings af the National Academy of Sciences of the USA, xcvu (2000): 28-31, and 
Laughlin, æ al, “The Middle Way,” pp 32-37. 
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These two types of disunity are interconnected, but the former places 
a greater emphasis on conceptual differences, the latter on “the disor- 
der of things” (to borrow the title of John Dupré's book). The disunity 
of theories challenges the unification of science on three levels: (i) 
total unification (that is, construction of a “theory of everything”), 
(ii) intertheoretic unification (for example, reduction of psychology 
to biology), and (iii) intratheoretic unification (for example, elimina 
tion of the particle-vave duality in physics). The disunity of nature 
challenges the ability of science to systematize its subject matter. It is 
an open question how much order there is in nature and, as a result, 
whether nature can be subsumed under general laws. Now, it seems 
to me that both challenges can be generalized to other fields of 
knowledge, including philosophy with its broad, diverse, and highly 
complex subject matters—knowledge, ontology, meaning, and truth. 
Among the more general considerations raised by scientists and phi- 
losophers of science are: 


(1) The complexity of the world: 

(a) The world exhibits different complexities and interdependenc- 
ies on different levels, and at each level of complexity entirely 
new properties appear (P.W. Anderson). 

(b) There are both higher and lower organizing principles, and in 
the course of investigation we sometimes have to add new levels 
of basic entities, concepts, and principles (Dupré, R.B. Laughlin 
and David Pines, Laughlin ¢ al). 

(c) The behavior of objects and properties is sensitive to a multiplic- 
ity of factors governed-by multiple principles (Dupré, Nancy 
Cartwright). 

(2) The Emutations of our cognitive powers: 

The great complexity of the world on the one hand, and our cogni- 

tive limitations on the other, limit our ability to comprehend it by 

a single, unified principle or theory (Comte). 

(3) The partiality of knowledge: 
Human knowledge is, by its nature, partial: (i) universal principles 
and explanations are, due to their high level of abstraction and 
idealization, inherently partial, covering certain aspects of the phe- 
nomena under discussion while leaving others uncovered; (ii) as 
concepts and knowledge are extended, universal principles become 
partial, so that what was thought, at one point, to be complete, 


“The points listed below constitute a pastiche of multiple ideas by multiple 
authors. At the end of each point I will indicate some of its sources. For fuller 
references, see the last footnote and the following footnotes. 


See Hacking, pp. 38-39. 
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turns out, later on, to be unfinished (Patrick Suppes, Noam Chom- 
sky,” Ian Hacking, Stephen Hawking,” Laughlin and Pines). 
(4) Richness of interests, mulhphaty of perspectrues, human creativity. 

There are many legitimate ways of dividing things into units and 

many advantageous points of view on things; these, given our creativ- 

ity, give rise to a multiplicity of theories, a multiplicity which enriches 
our understanding rather than impedes it (Jerry Fodor, Suppes, 

Dupré). 

(5) Other methodological considerations. 

(a) In any field of knowledge we are continuously confronted with 
new situations and new problems; as new problems arise, new 
theories and new methods of investigations are often required 
(Suppes, Hacking) .” 

(b) There can be many unifiers, of different interest, in any field 
of knowledge; hence, there may be room for more than one 
unifying theory (Hacking). 

(c) Generality is not always a guide to a better theory. A small 
collection of simple principles is preferable to a single, highly 
complex, universal principle (Hacking). 


None of these considerations has to do with the specific features 
of science, and all are either directly applicable or easily extendable 
to philosophy. In the field of truth, they have the potential of changing 
our perspective on existent theories, suggesting further developments, 
and pointing to new solutions to old problems. I will not be able to 
work out the details of these influences here, but a few examples 
might indicate the direction of change. 

Consider the equivalence schema. Deflationists claim that the equiv- 
alence schema (or something like it) exhausts the topic of truth. But 
from the present perspective the equivalence schema describes only 
one, high-level, principle of truth, and as such it provides a partial 
account of truth, to be complemented by other accounts, centering 
on other principles of various levels of generality. 

One example of a lowerlevel account of truth is given by Alfred 
Tarski’s theory.” While the equivalence schema treats all sentences 
on a par, Tarski’s theory distinguishes them along a given parameter— 
logical structure. Sentences exhibiting distinct logical structures have 


™ Language and Interpretation: Philosophical Reflections and Empirical Inquiry” 
(1988), ın John Earman, ed., Inference, Explanation, and Other Frustrations (Berkeley: 
California UP, 1992), pp. 99-128. 

2 See Hacking, p 54. 

™ Partly a citation from Suppes, pp. 14-15. 

™*The Concept of Truth in Formalized Languages” (1933), in Logic, Semantics, 
Metomathemahes (Indtanapolis: Hackett, 1983), pp. 152-278 
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different Tarskian truth conditions, whereas those exhibiting the same 
logical structure have essentially the same truth condition. From the 
present perspective, Tarski’s theory provides an account of a special 
factor of truth—the logical factor—and as such it is a mid- (or low) 
level theory.™ Most importantly, Tarski’s theory, like the equivalence 
schema, offers a partial account of truth (logical structure is not the 
only thing that determines the truth value of sentences), and a “com- 
plete” account of truth must go beyond it. 

One way of going beyond Tarski’s theory was suggested by Field.” 
While Tarski’s theory does not distinguish the truth conditions of 
atomic sentences in any informative manner, Field envisions an infor- 
mative account of their truth conditions. The realization of Field’s 
vision has, however, come upon great difficulties, and these are com- 
monly attributed to a special feature of his approach, namely, its 
physicalistic orientation. (Field wants to base the account of atomic 
truth on a physicalistic theory of reference, application, and fulfill 
ment—in short, satisfaction—for our nonlogical vocabulary.) The 
disunity perspective points to a different explanation. The problem, 
from our perspective, lies in an implicit assumption of Field’s project, 
independent of physicalism, namely, that the satisfaction conditions 
of the entire vocabulary of human thought (minus a small part of 
this vocabulary—the logical vocabulary) are based on one and the 
same principle, or kind of principle. From our perspective this assump- 
tion is unwarranted: the totality of extralogical expressions exhibits 
an enormous diversity, and one cannot take it for granted that physical 
and moral expressions, biological and philosophical expressions, psy- 
chological and mathematical expressions, expressions pertaining to 
religion and expressions pertaining to technology, are all governed 
by the same satisfaction principle, or the same kind of principle. 

Field’s reaction to the difficulties faced by his project was a retreat 
to deflationism. But the right lesson from our perspective is not 
deflationism, minimalism, or quietism. A more productive lesson is 
openness and flexibility in devising our methodology. The theorist 
of truth, like the scientist, must adjust his methodology to the peculiar- 
ities of his subject matter, and to do so effectively he should take a 
cue from his fellow theorists and follow such straightforward, com- 
monsensical, and workable guidelines as: 


(A) In constructing a theory of truth, do not legislate in advance the 
form the theory shall take. Whether the study of truth will lead to 


* For a relevant discussion of Tarsk's theory, see Sher 
™ °Tarski’s Theory of Truth.” . 
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the discovery of a single, universal principle (definition, schema, 
necessary and sufficient condition), or to a number of partial princi- 
ples, is an open question, the answer to which largely depends on 
features of our subject matter, that is, on things that will emerge 
in the course of, not prior to, investigation. The answer also depends 
on our resources and capacities, but they, too, cannot always be 
determined at the outset of inquiry. 
Do not think of the study of truth as focused on a single problem. 
Truth is a broad, complex, and diversified topic, and as such it 
poses a plethora of problems rather than a single problem. Today, 
it is common to center the study of truth on the subject of truth 
conditions, but although this undoubtably is a central subject, it 
does not exhaust, or even come close to exhausting the topic of 
truth. Other subjects include the normativity of truth, the role of 
truth in knowledge, the relation between truth and correspondence, 
skepticism and relativism with respect to truth, the interplay between 
mind and world in creating a standard of truth, and so on. 

(C) In developing a theory of truth, aim at a fruitful balance between 
universality and particularity, similarity and diversity, abstraction 
and attention to detail, systematicity and applicability. Freeman 
Dyson’s dictum that “every theory needs for its healthy growth a 
creative balance between unifiers and disunifiers”™ applies not only 
to scientific but also to philosophical theories. 

(D) Think of the development of a theory of truth as a dynamic proces, 
in the course of which the theory is likely to expand, contract, 
undergo revision, change direction, stall, make leaps of progress, 
yield unexpected results, and so forth. The question is not whether 
the theory of truth ıs (atemporally or eternally) a unified or a 
disunified theory, the question is what steps can we take to increase 
its unity without sacrificing its substantiveneas. 


(B 


aS 


These guidelines suggest that we need not conceive the theory of 
truth as either a Tarski-style definition, or an equivalence-tike schema, 
or a Kantian criterion. Tarski’s characterization of truth with its em- 
phasis on logical structure is extremely fruitful in logic, where it is 
incorporated in the definition of logical consequence and, through 
it, makes an invaluable contribution to logical semantics. But it is not 
clear that to understand whether, why, and how truth applies to, say, 
ethics we need a Tarskian definition of truth for moral discourse. A 
similar point applies to correspondence. Obviously, if we start with 
the usual paradigms of correspondence associated with simple obser- 
vational statements (‘Snow is white’, ‘Grass is green’, “The cat is on 
the mat’), we are likely to conclude that correspondence is out of 


™ Infinite in All Directions (New York: Harper and Row, 1988), p. 47. 
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the question in ethics. But if we investigate the moral domain without 
prejudice, if we take it by its own measure, we open up the possibility 
of new insights into correspondence, insights that would liberate us 
from the naive, simple-minded view of true thought as a mirror of (or 
as isomorphic to) reality. 

The disunity challenge, as a challenge to knowledge in general 
and/or to philosophy in particular, was discussed by a number of 
philosophers. To further clarify my view, I will indicate a few points 
of similarity and difference with the views of three of these: Kant, 
James, and Wittgenstein. 

Kant. In “On the Regulative Use of the Ideas of Pure Reason” (first 
Critique), Kant says: 

To the logical principle of genera which postulates identity there is 

opposed another, namely that of species, which needs manifoldness and 

variety in things despite their agreement under the same genus, and 
prescribes to the understanding that it be no less attentive to variety 
than to agreement. This principle (of discrimination, or of the faculty 
of distinguishing) severely limits the rashness of the first principle (of 
wit [an innate talent of the mind for comparing and assimilating things 
that are superficially different]); and here reason shows two interests 
that conflict with each other: on the one side, an interest in the domain 

(universality) in regard to genera, on the other an interest in content 

(determinacy) in respect of the manifoldness of species. 

Reason thus prepares the field for the understanding: 1. by a principle 
of sameness of kind in the manifold under higher genera, 2. by a 
principle of the variety of what is same in kind under lower species.... 
We can call these the principles of the homogeneity [and] specifics- 
tion...of formas. 

The first law...guards against excess in the manifold variety of original 
genera, and recommends sameness of kind; the second, on the contrary, 
limits in turn this inclination to unanimity, and demands that one distin- 
guish subspecies before one turns to the individuals with one’s univer- 
sal concepts.” 


Like Kant, I regard the disunity problem as a problem of balance, 
but Kant’s construal of the problem strikes me as too narrow. Kant 
tries to fit the disunity problem into a neat and orderly picture of 
our system of knowledge as a hierarchical, species-genera structure, 
but the tension between unity and diversity, as I see it, is more com- 
plex, intricate, and multidimensional than the species-genera picture 


T 4654/8682 (explanation in square brackets based on editors’ footnote 117, p. 
749), AG57-58/B685-86, A660/B688. 
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suggests. Accordingly, I regard our system of knowledge as a polymor- 
phic structure rather than a regular tree-structure, as envisaged by 
Kant. 

James. In his lectures on pragmatism, janes subsumes the disunity 
problem under the classical puzzle of “the one and the many”: 


If...we talk in general of our intellect and its needs, we quickly see that 
unity is only one of them.... What our intellect really aims at 1s neither 
variety nor unity taken singly, but totality. In this, acquaintance with 
reality’s diversities is as important as understanding their connexion. 


The...point is to notice that the oneness and the manyness are absolutely 
co-ordinate here. Neither is primordial or more essential or excellent 
than the other.” 


While James, too, regards the disunity problem as a problem of 
balance, his solution to the problem is fundamentally unbalanced. 
James recommends a shift toward radical pragmatism, a pragmatism 
that requires, at least in philosophy, rejecting the rational, the abstract, 
and the theoretical in favor of the experiential, the concrete, and the 
practical. I agree with James that balancing the demands of unity and 
diversity requires a certain amount of pragmatic “juggling.” But I 
see no reason why this should conflict with rational, abstract, and 
theoretical reasoning. The disunity challenge is a challenge to the 
design of theories, not to theorizing itself; it necessitates the introduc- 
tion of pragmatic considerations into philosophy, not the elimination 
of theoretical, rational, and abstract considerations from philosophy.” 

Wittgenstein, Wittgenstein’s disunity challenge is expressed in his 
“family resemblance” remarks. Wittgenstein objects to what I have 
elsewhere called “the myth of the common denominator,” namely, 
the view that to understand a concept is to identify the common 
denominator of all objects falling under it, or to formulate a necessary 
and sufficient condition for falling under it (op. at.). Many concepts, 
according to Wittgenstein, have no single defining characteristic (or 


3 “Pragmatism” (1907), ın Pragmatism and Other Wnimgs (New York: Penguin, 

2000), pp. 1-132, citations from pp 59 and 62 
2 A similar point was made by Robert Brandom with respect to Putmam’s pragma 

tism-—"Hilary Putnam: Renewing Philosophy,” this JOURNAL, xci, 3 (March 1994): 
140-43. It should be noted that not all interpreters view James’s pragmatiam as 
constricting in the way I described (see, for example, Yemuma Ben Menachem, 
“Pragmatism and Revisionism: James’s Conception of Truth,” Asternatonal Journal of 
Philosophical Studies, 1 (1995): 270-89). But the tendency to associate pragmatism 
with a negative attitude towards abstract, rational theorizing 1s sufficently prevalent 
to make it worthwhile to point out that an adequate solution to the disunity problem 
does not require such an attitude. 
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a small set of such characteristics); instead, they exhibit “a complicated 
network of similarities overlapping and criss-crossing: sometimes over- 
all similarities, sometimes similarities of detail.*® This is the case, in 
particular, with concepts representing the traditional subject matters 
of philosophy: language, thought, number, and, significantly, truth.” 
I share many of Wittgenstein’s views: that philosophy tends to pro- 
duce “network” rather than “one characteristic” concepts, that its 
theories face a serious disunity challenge, that its vulnerability to 
disunity is due to the breadth, complexity, and multidimensionality 
of the problems it seeks to resolve, and so forth. I also support Witt- 
genstein’s conclusion that philosophers should increase the element 
of “looking” in their investigations: “Do not say: “There must be some- 
thing common, or they would not be called [‘truths’]’—but look and 
see whether there is anything common to all.” “[D]o not think, but 
look!” (op. cit., §66). Wittgenstein, however, goes too far. Like James 
he concludes that philosophy “may not advance any kind of theory,’ 
that it “must do away with all explanation,” (op. cit, §109)" and that 
it should abandon any aspirations to systematicity. These conclusions, 
I believe, are nonsequitur. It is an open question how much disunity 
there is in various branches of philosophy; whether this disunity rules 
out the existence of structure, hence of theory and explanation; and 
how resourceful philosophers will be in facing this disunity.” The 
tensions between unity and plurality, generality and particularity, ab- 
straction and attention to detail challenge philosophy but need not 
stifle it. In fact, they create a fertile ground for theory construction, 
since what is it to construct a theory but to systematically connect 
elements that, prior to the construction, are disparate, varied, disor- 
derly, and disconnected? Just as important, there is no real conflict 
between looking and thinking. Much of thinking is looking, and in 
many fields (for example, metalogic) looking is abstract (for example, 
looking at a proof systern to see whether it is complete). Philosophers 
ought to increase the element of “looking” in their methodology: 
carefully examine the objects of their inquiry, be open-minded and 
nondogmatic, aim at correctness, provide justification, be mindful of 


™ Philosophical Investigations, $% edition (New York: Macmillan, 1953), 866. 
® See Juliet Floyd, “On Saying What You Really Want to Say: Wittgenstein, Gödel, 
and the Trisection of the Angle,” in Jaakko Hintikka, ed., Exsays on the Development 
of the Foundations of Mathemahcs (Boston: Kluwer, 1995), pp. 378-425 
»™® See also $126. “Philosophy simply puts everything before us, and neither explains 
AOE deduces 
® Thus point was also made by G.P. Baker and P.M S. Hacker, Witigenstern: Under- 
Standing and Meaneng (New York: Blackwell, 1980), p. 327. 
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counter-evidence, and so forth. But this does not conflict with theory 
and explanation. 

The idea that truth might be based on multiple principles suggests 
a moderate pluraksm with respect to truth. The idea is that the theory 
of truth may profitably be constructed as a family of theories, rather 
than a single theory. Each theory in the family would investigate some 
area, aspect, or factor of truth, and together these theories would 
produce (in the ideal limit) a comprehensive account of truth. This 
pluralism is moderate since, on the one hand, it does not rule out 
the possibility that a single, exhaustive, and substantive theory of truth 
can, in principle, be constructed; on the other hand, it holds that 
such a theory (though desirable) is not a sme qua non for a thorough 
and genuine (that is, substantive) understanding of truth. 

Moderate pluralism has recently been advocated by a number of 
philosophers, for example, Wright and Lynch.™ Wright, like me, ar- 
gues that universal principles might not exhaust the topic of truth 
and if they do not, they may be complemented by other, more specific, 
principles. But for Wright this means that different fields of discourse 
(physics, mathematics, ethics, the comic, and so forth) might be gor 
erned by altogether different types of truth, say, physical discourse 
by correspondence truth and mathematical discourse by coherence 
truth. This is a rather radical division, and it is important to note that 
pluralism may come in more moderate versions. First, the plurality 
of truth may lie within the bounds of a single type of truth, say, 
correspondence. In that case, truth in all areas of discourse would 
be based on correspondence, but the principles underlying correspon- 
dence in physics would differ from those underlying correspondence 
in, śay, mathematics. (Later on, I will argue that truth is in fact based 
on correspondence, and the potential multiplicity of principles of 
truth is indeed a multiplicity of correspondence principles). Second, 
the plurality of truth need not center on “fields” of truth; it might 
cehter on “factors” of truth. The point is that truth might be based 
on a multiplicity of factors, but the same factor may operate in diverse 
fields of truth. Thus consider the “moral” sentence ‘All humans are 
good’, and the “biological” sentence ‘All humans are twolegged’. 


H Other contemporary philosophers who consider pluralism with respect to truth 
(or cognate subject matters) are Davidson, Dummett, Resnik, Devitt, and Putnam, 
to name but a few. See Davidson, “Reality without Reference,” Dialectea, XXXI (1977): 
247-53; Dummett, “Realism,” in Truth and Other Emagmas (Cambridge: Harvard, 1978), 
pp. 145-65; Michael Resnik, “Immanent Truth,” Mind, xcr (1990): 405-24; Devitt, 
and Putnam, “Sense, Nonsense, and the Senses: An Inquiry into the Powers of the 
Human Mind,” this JOURNAL, XCI, 9 (September 1994): 445-517. 
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The truth values of these sentences are determined by (at least) 
three factors—the logical factor (which is reflected in the satisfaction 
conditions of the universal quantifier and the conditional), the biolog- 
ical or physical factor (which is reflected in the satisfaction conditions 
of ‘is human’ and ‘is twolegged’), and the moral factor (which is 
reflected in the satisfaction conditions of ‘is (morally) good’). Two 
of these factors are relevant to the truth value of both the moral and 
the biological sentence, and only one distinguishes between them. A 
pluralism based on factors of truth is finer and more nuanced than 
one based on fields of truth, yet it recognizes (and can account for) 
differences among truths in different areas of discourse. 
Two objections to pluralist conceptions of truth naturally arise: 


(1) If truth is based on multiple principles, in what sense are these 
principles principles of the same thing, namely, truth? 

(2) If two statements are governed by different types of truth (or their 
truth is determined by different factors) how can logical inference 
transmit truth from one to the other? For example, how can a 
comical conclusion follow logically from a physical premise (or from 
a set of premises which essentially contains a physical premise)>™ 

Solutions to both problems will be offered in section m. 

U. THE UNITY OF TRUTH 
ILA. Unity Challenge. The unity challenge is the challenge of finding 
as significant, as comprehensive, as informative, and as enlightening 
unities as possible. Unity, as many philosophers have pointed out, is 
a condition as well as a goal of knowledge. One aspect of unity, 
namely, its contribution to the explanatory power of theories (a major 
mark of substantive theories), is especially relevant to the present 
inquiry. The connection between unity and explanation has been 
emphasized by several philosophers of science (Cari Hempel, Michael 
Friedman, Philip Kitcher, and others”), and much of what they say 


™ See, for example, Christine Tappolet, “Mixed Inferences: A Problem for Plural 
ism about Truth Predicates,” Analysts, Lvi (1997): 209-10, and “Truth Pluralism and 
Many-Valued Logics: A Reply to Beall,” Philosophical Quarter, L (2000): 382-85. 
A mmilar question was raised by Cora Diamond (“Unfoldmg Truth and Reading 
Wittgenstein,” manuscript, 1999) with respect to the view that truth is relative to 
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tion and Scientific Understanding,” this JOURNAL, LXXI, 1 (January 17, 1974): 5-19; 
and Kitcher, “Explanatory Unification,” Philosophy of Saence, xivin (1961): 507-31, and 
“Explanatory Unification and the Causal Structure of the World,” m Kitcher and 
Wesley Salmon, eds., Scientific Explenaton (Minneapolis Minnesota UP, 1989), pp. 
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about the role, forms, and problems of unity applies to philosophy 
as well: philosophical unification, like scientific unification, may be 
local or global (unification of disparate elements ofa single philosoph- 
ical field, unification of hitherto distinct philosophical fields, unifica- 
tion of all fields of philosophy, and unification of philosophy with 
other fields of knowledge). It may center on elements of different 
kinds: laws and principles, theories, arguments, concepts, methods 
of inquiry, justification procedures, and so forth. Its goals, like those 
of scientific unification, may vary: decreasing the overall number of 
tenets and principles, creating reliable styles (patterns) of argumentation, 
harmoniously integrating disparate elements, and so forth. Philosophical 
unification may be stricter or looser: reduction versus supervenience, 
supervenience versus (mere) integration, hierarchical integration versus 
holistic integration, and so forth. Among the reductionist projects in 
philosophy are idealism, materialism, physicalism, logicism, the Aufbau 
project, the “linguistic turn,” and extreme naturalism; all major philo- 
sophical systems and movements—rationalism, empiricism, transcenden- 
tal idealism, moderate naturalism, and so on—aim at harmonious inte- 
gration of some issues, principles, problems, and/or methods. 

Two well-known pitfalls of scientific unification are spurious unifica- 
tion and exclusionary unification. Spurious unification trivially reduces 
multiple laws to fewer laws without gain in understanding. One exam- 
ple (due to Hempel and Paul Oppenheim”) is conjunction: unifying 
A and B by constructing their conjunction, A&B. In the field of truth, 
deflationists often define truth by an infinite list, or an infinite con- 
junction, of T-sentences (instances of the disquotational schema). 
Such a definition arguably provides a spurious unification of diverse 
truth conditions. Field’s criticism of Tarski’s theory is also one of 
spurious unification, directed at Tarski’s listlike specification of the 
truth conditions of atomic sentences. 

Exclusionary unification isa flaw in attitude: to think that the success 
of, say, string theory would leave no worthwhile scientific questions 
unanswered, or would rule out the usefulness of all other unifiers, is 
to yield to this pitfall. Disquotationalism arguably suffers from this 
flaw as well. It is not uncommon for a disquotationalist to say that all 
there is to truth is disquotation, meaning all worthwhile philosophical 
questions about truth are answerable by the disquotational schema, 
and the on¥ genuine unifier of truth is this schema. 

The connection between unity and explanation in science has been 


5 *Seudies in the Logic of Explanation,” Philosophy of Science, xv (1948). 98-115. 
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recently challenged by Margaret Morrison.” Morrison argues that the 
highest degree of unification 1s achieved by structural explanations, 
but the best scientific explanations are causal rather than structural. 
I will not get into the issue of structural versus causal explanation 
here. The claims that structural explanations are not the only unifying 
explanations, that different kinds of explanation are unifying in differ- 
ent ways, and that the most general explanations do not automatically 
impart the greatest degree of understanding, I find congenial. But 
the implicit suggestion that science admits only one type of effective 
explanation (namely, causal explanation), and the sweeping declara- 
tion that “general principles fail to be explanatory in any substantive 
sense” (ibid., p. 33), I regard as unfounded. The latter, in fact, is 
refuted by Morrison herself, since many of her causal principles are 
in fact highly general. The search for a substantive theory, as I under- 
stand it, is first and foremost a search for explanatory unifiers, on 
various levels of generality. 

The view that in spite of its diversity truth can be unified by general 
principles is supported by Wright.* Wright proposes a series of univer- 
sal principles of truth, including: 


(P1) To assert is to present as true. 
(P2) Any truth-apt content has a significant negation which is likewise 
truth apt. 
, (P3) To be true is to correspond to the facts. 
(P4) A statement may be justified without being true, and vice versa.“ 


My own conception of the universal principles differs from Wright’s 
in one respect. While Wright regards the universal principles as “plati- 
tudes,” and as such as minimalistic, that is, deflationist, I see no reason 
why the universal principles could not be substantive (informative, 
explanatory, and so forth). The key to a balance between unity and 
diversity is, in my view, not platitudiness (with its implication of trivial- 
ity), but partiakty. The universal principles are partial in the sense of 
not exhausting the topic of truth, that is, leaving room for other 
principles, on various levels of generality.“ Below I will propose two 


™ Unifying Saenhfic Theores (New York: Cambridge, 2000). 

® Truth and Objectiowty, and “Truth. A Traditional Debate Reviewed ” 

* Truth and Objectevity, p. 34 (almost verbatim). - 

“Tt should be noted that Wright's claim that the umfying principles are minimal 
ts made in a particular context, namely that of showing that truth aptness does not 
carry a commitment to a fullfledged realism. Construing the unifying principles as 
minimalistic is one way of showing this, It should also be noted that Wright does 
not rule out the possibility of substantive unifying principles. Thus he says, concerning 
the assertibility platitude: “On reflection,...[i]t 11 not necessary to insist that there 1s 
no suitable notion of deep assertonc content. It suffices that there u, at any rate, at 
least a more superficial one, carried by surface syntactic features; and that a minimal 
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substantive and universal principles of truth: Immanence and Logicality. 
The former is related to Wright’s (P1) and (P3), the latter is somewhat 
related to his (P2). 

II.B. Substantive Unifiers of Truth. 1. Two types of universal and substan- 
tive unifiers. Consider a broad and multidimensional concept, G, that 
(due to its breadth and multidimensionality) cannot be fully captured 
by either a single definition or a necessary-and-sufficient condition. 
This situation leaves open at least two possibilities for (substantive) 
universal unifiers of C (i) a “core” unifier—a unifier that traces the 
roots of C to some general principle(s) of human thought and/or 
the world (without purporting to exhaust C), and (ii) a “specialized” 
unifier—a unifier centering on a particular factor of C (one among 
many) that, due to its special features, applies to all instances of C 
(or to many instances of Cin every area to which C applies). Below 
I will delineate two universal and substantive unifiers of truth: a core 
unifier, Jmmanence, described by the “Immanence Thesis,” and a spe- 
cialized unifier, Logicaltf, described by the “Logicality Thesis.” 

2. Immanence Thesis. The Immanence Thesis (upper-case ‘I’) traces 
the roots of our concept of truth to three basic principles of human 
thought: srmmanence (lower-case ‘i’), transcendence, and normativity. 

A. Immanence, The immanence principle says that one basic mode of 
human thought is the emmanent mode. By ‘immanence’ I understand 
something akin to, but more general than, W.V. Quine’s notion of 
immanence.* Quine says that to speak immanently is to speak from 
within a theory, where speaking from within a theory is speaking 
literally and assertively, that is, declaring that a certain object or ntuple 
of objects (mentioned in a sentence) possesses a certain property 
(also mentioned in it), or more generally that things are (literally) 
thus and so. For me, an immanent thought is not necessarily assertive 
or literal. A thought is immanent if it attributes some property to 
some object(s) or says (assertively or unassertively) that things are 
one way or another. In other words, any thought attachable to Frege’s 
content stroke is immanent in my sense. 

The Immanence Thesis says that truth is immanent in three ways: 
(i) truth is a property of immanent thoughts, (ii) the question of truth 
arises for all immanent thoughts, and (iii) truth statements—that is, 
statements of the form ‘Xis true/false’ (or ‘It is true/false that X )— 
are immanent. Thus: (i) If truth is a property of X, X is a thought 





truth predicate 1s definable on any surface-assertoric discourse”"— Truth and Objeciruity, 
p. 29. : 

2 “Ontological Relativity,” in Ontological Relatrity and Other Essays (New York: Co- 
lumbia, 1969), pp. 26-68. 
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that attributes some property to some object, or says how things 
are. (‘Snow is white’, for example, of which truth is a property, is a 
thought—a sentence—and it attributes some property (the property 
of being white) to some object (the stuff snow).) (ii) If Xis an imma- 
nent thought, the question of truth, that is, the question ‘Is X truer’, 
arises with respect to X (The question ‘Is it true?’ arises with respect 
to ‘Snow is white’, ‘Coal is green’, and so forth.) (iii) If Xis a truth 
statement (for example, the statement ‘“Snow is white” is true’), then 
X attributes some property (namely, the property of being true) to 
some object (in our example, the sentence ‘Snow is white’). 

The range of immanent thoughts is vast and diverse: immanent 
thoughts may take the form of a sentence or a theory, they may be 
realistic or fictional, contingent or lawlike, directed at objects and 
properties of one kind or another (physical, mathematical, philosoph- 
ical, moral), syntactically simple or syntactically complex (logical com 
pounds, modal compounds, subjunctive conditionals), and so on. The 
vastness, diversity, and inner complexity of the immanent domain 
partly explain the breadth, complexity, and diversity of our concept 
of truth. 

B. Transcendence. The principle of transcendence is a generalization 
of Tarski’s principle of meta-linguistic predication. This principle says 
that a second basic mode of human thought is the transcendent mode: 
we transcend a given thought, or domain of thoughts, in order to 
reflect upon it. “Transcendence” has fallen into disrepute lately. To 
say that truth is transcendent is (so it is claimed) tantamount to saying 
that we have a “God’s eye view” on the world, that we have access to 
“things in themselves,” and so forth. Transcendence, as I use this term 
here, has neither of thess connotations. What I mean by ‘transcending’ is 
casting a reflective look at a thought, or at a region of thought, from 
a standpoint external to it, yet within the domain of (human) thought. 
Transcendence does not rule out immanence. On the contrary, most 
transcendent thoughts are immanent: they attribute properties to 
thoughts, draw relations between thoughts, say this is how things are 
with respect to thoughts.” The Immanence Thesis says that truth is 
a transcendent property of thoughts and that truth statements are 
(immanent) transcendent statements. 

C. Normattvity. The principle of normativity says that a third basic 
mode of human thought is the normative mode, a mode closely 


# For an earlier articulation of the notion of immanent transcendence, see Sher, 
“Is There a Place for Philosophy ın Quine’s Theory?” this JOURNAL, XCVI, 10 (October 
1999): 491-524, p. 523. 
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related to the human proclivity for critical reflection. This is how 
Christine Korsgaard (who studies normativity in the moral domain, 
but draws analogies to other domains as well) explains it 


Normative concepts exist because human beings have normative prob- 
lems. And we have normative problems because we are self-conscious 
rational animals, capable of reflection about what we ought to believe 
and do. That is why the normative question can be raised in the first 
place: because even when we are inclined to believe that something is 
right and to some extent feel ourselves moved to do it we can still akoays 
ask: But is this really true? And must I really do this?... It is... because we 
are normative animals who can question our experience, that normative 
concepts exists... [I]t is always possible for us to call our beliefs and 
motives into question.“ 


In the present case, it is our disposition to question whether things 
are as our thoughts say they are, that leads to the concept of truth. 
The critical question is: ‘Is it so as a given thought says it is?’ and 
truth is a standard for a positive answer to this question. The question 
‘Is it so?’ is an especially broad and basic question: it applies to any 
immanent thought, and is included in other critical questions (for 
example, critical questions concerning knowledge). The Immanence 
Thesis says that the concept of truth is a normative concept, and its 
breadth is associated with the universality of the critical question ‘Is 
it so?’ in the (vast) domain of immanent thought. 

D. Immanence Thesis. Truth, according to the Immanence Thesis, 
lies at the juncture of three basic principles of human thought: imma- 
nence, transcendence, and normativity. Given an immanent thought, 
t the critical, transcendent question ‘Is it so as t says it is?’ arises with 
respect to ¢, and truth is a standard for a positive answer to this 
question, a standard for if being so as t says it is object o has the property 
P, objects o,..., 0, stand in the relation R, and so forth. Truth, of course, 
is not the only standard for immanent thoughts; other standards 
(associated with other critical questions) include coherence, justifica- 
tion, empirical verification, explanatory value, utility, and so forth. 
But the critical question ‘Is it so?’ is one of the more basic questions 
of human thought, and truth, therefore, is a fundamental standard 
of thought. A theory of truth explains this standard, specifies its 
principles, and works out its connections to other standards of hu- 
man thought. 

In developing a theory of truth it is important to recognize that 
the domain of immanent thought is an ever expanding, ever changing 


4 The Sources of Normatruty (New York: Cambridge, 1996), pp 46—49. 
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domain. The dynamic nature of this domain is connected to our 
tendency to create new concepts, acquire new interests, develop new 
perspectives, raise new problems, revise our concepts and theories, 
devise new cognitive tools, and so on. One task of the theory of truth 
is to study how changes in the domain of immanent thought affect our 
concept of truth. Other tasks are to determine whether the concept of 
truth actually applies to a given domain of thought, how it applies to 
it (for example, directly or indirectly), and so forth. Expressivists, for 
example, argue that truth does not apply to ethics; Russell argues that 
truth applies to sentences containing definite descriptions indirectly, 
through sentences that do not contain such descriptions; physicalists 
argue that truth conditions for any statements must be reformulated 
in physicalistic terms; and so on. Much more remains to be said about 
the Immanence of truth and the three principles underlying it, but 
the main idea should be clear: truth is a transcendent standard, ora 
family of standards, for immanent thoughts—a standard for a positive 
answer to the critical question ‘Is it so?’ directed at such thoughts. 

The Immanence Thesis is rich in consequences. Two of its conse- 
quences concern (a) correspondence, and (b) skepticism and relativ- 
ism with respect to truth. 

(a) Correspondence. Truth, according to the Immanence Thesis, is a 
standard for a positive answer to the question ‘Is it so, as a given 
immanent thought says it is?’ Given the content of this question, a 
positive answer carries us outside the given thought into things exter- 
nal to it, things it is about—“the world” in a broad sense of the word. 
The question is whether the objects the thought is about have the 
properties it attributes to them or, more generally, whether the world 
is as it says it is. This, of course, is a correspondence question, and 
in this way the Immanence Thesis implies a correspondence view of 
truth—the view that for an immanent thought to be true there must be 
some positive correlation between what it says (literally or nonliterally) 
and how things are. But while the Immanence Thesis affirms corre- 
spondence, the view it affirms does not suffer from the rigidity, sim- 
plism, and dogmatism that correspondence views are often charged 
with. The reason is that, as we have seen above, the thesis is sensitive 
to expansions, changes, and variations in the domain of thought, 
both internal and transcendent, and this sensitivity protects it from 
commitment to an overly simplistic, one-dimensional view of corre- 
spondence. 

Correspondence, from the standpoint of the Immanence Thesis, 
is a research program rather than a dogma. Among the questions raised 
by this program are: What correspondence principles govern truth 
in logic? Mathematics? Physics? Psychology? (Or what are the logical, 
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mathematical, physical, and psychological factors of correspon 
dence?) What are their similarities and differences? Is there corre- 
spondence in ethics? What kind of correspondence? (Are we misled 
by the surface structure of ethical thoughts?) All these are open 
questions, and a judicious response to them requires an understand- 
ing not just of correspondence per se, but of the specific field of 
knowledge in which it is realized (to which its various factors belong). 
Below I will offer an account, or rather an outline of an account, of 
one type (aspect, factor) of correspondence, the logical one, based 
on prior investigations of logic.” 

(b) Skepticism with respect to truth. Skepticism is often divided into 
two kinds: local skepticism and global skepticism. Local skepticism with 
respect to truth questions the existence of a standard of truth ina 
specific area; global skepticism questions the existence of a standard 
of truth in any area. Local skeptical challenges are part and parcel 
of a critical approach to knowledge; global skepticism is a barrier to 
knowledge. The Immanence Thesis affirms the legitimacy of skepti- 
cism, leaving the success of local skepticism (in particular cases) an 
open question, and posing counterchallenges to global skepticism. 

Skepticism is sanctioned by the same principles that sanction truth 
itself immanence, transcendence, and normativity. Given a “truth 
thought,” 4 that is, a thought that attributes truth/falsity to some 
thought (or truth aptness to some domain of thought), the critical 
transcendent question ‘Is it so?’ arises with respect to t and one 
possible answer to this question is the skeptical answer: there is no 
way to determine whether things are as t says they are; there is no 
standard of truth for £ 

Local skepticsm. Consider the following local skeptical statements, 
expressing three degrees of skepticism with respect to moral truth: 


(1) Moral statements have a standard of truth, but this standard is 
a standard of psychological truth, not of sui generis moral truth. 
Explanation: although the surface structure of moral statements 18 
‘X has moral property Y, their deep structure is ‘Speaker Z has 


S See Sher, The Bounds of Logtc (Cambridge. MIT, 1991); “Semantics and Logic,” in 
Shalom Lappin, ed., Handbook of Contemporary Semantic Theory (Cambndge: Blackwell, 
1996), pp. 509-35; “Did Tarski Commit ‘Tarsk’s Fallacy’?” Journal of Symbole Logtc, 
LXI (1996): 653-86; “Is Logic a Theory of the Obvious?” European Rensw of Philosophy, 
rv (1999): 207-38; “The Formal-structural View of Logical Consequence,” 

Renew, cx (2001): 242-61; and “Logical Consequence: An Epistemic Outlook,” Mo- 
msi, LXXXV (2002): 555-79. 

“These statements are loosely based on discussions of moral expressivism ın 
contemporary literature—see, for example, Allan Gibbard, Wise Choices, Apt Feetngs 
(Cambridge: Harvard, 1990). 
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attitude Y* toward X’, where ‘Y*’ stands for a psychological attitude, 
mental state, or feeling correlated with Y (for example, ‘Y’ stands 
for ‘good’ and ‘Y*’ for ‘approbation’). The standard by which the 
truth of moral statements is measured is, therefore, a standard of 
psychological truth. 

(2) Moral statements have a standard of truth (either a standard of sui 
generis moral truth or a standard of some other kind of truth), but 
this standard is not their primary standard of success. Explanation: 
while moral statements do attribute properties to objects (actions, 
intentions, and so forth), their main goal is to express, support, 
or arouse feelings or attitudes. Their primary success standard is 
therefore a standard of persuasiveness or expressivity, not a standard 
of truth. 

(3) Moral statements have no standard of truth whatsoever, either pri 
mary or secondary. Explanation: moral statements are not imma- 
nent. They do not attribute any properties to any objects or purport 
to say how things are. They merely express attitudes or feelings, and 
expressions of feelings are not subject to a standard of truth. 


The Immanence Thesis is compatible with all three degrees of 
moral skepticism, leaving their correctness an open question. That 
is, from the point of view of the Immanence Thesis it is an open 
question whether moral statements are literal, whether truth is their 
main standard of success, and whether they are immanent. 

Global skeptiasm. Global skepticism says that there is no standard of 
truth for any thought whatsoever. The Immanence Thesis challenges 
the global skeptic to defend his view by showing either (1) that there 
are no immanent thoughts, or (2) that the critical transcendent ques- 
tion ‘Is it so as ¢ says it is?’ does not apply to any immanent thought 
4, or (3) that there are no standards for a positive answer to this 
question with respect to any 4 These challenges are not easy to meet. 
All of them involve negative existential claims which, especially in 
philosophy, are notoriously difficult to establish. Furthermore, each 
of them poses a special difficulty: to meet (1) the skeptic has to show 
that the skeptical statement itself is not immanent, and do so without 
using any other immanent statement—a self-defeating task according 
to many philosophers, for example, Thomas Nagel.” To meet (2) the 
skeptic has to explain how the question ‘Is it so?’ cannot apply to a 
thought that says that things are thus and so—something that goes 
against both grammar and semantics. And to meet (3) the skeptic 
has to establish not just that a certain truth standard does not apply 
to any thought, but that no truth standard at all (either one that has 


© The Last Word (New York Oxford, 1997). 
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already been considered or one that might some day be orau 
does—a formidable task indeed. 

While the Immanence Thesis answers the first critical quesden a 
posed at the end of section 1—What makes the (potentially) diverge’ Ta; 
principles of truth principles of the same thing, namely truth?-ti Aire" 
traditional manner, that is, by pointing to a core principle underlyi T 
all truths, the Logicality Thesis offers a nontraditional answer to this 
question. The Logicality Thesis identifies a highly specialized factorof `>- 
truth and shows that it is due to its specialty that it is universally 
applicable in the domain of truth. (Its specialty rendersdt § šo abstract. 
that it overlooks all, or most, differences between fields of truth.) ~ 

3. Logicahty Thesis. The Logicality Thesis says that one central factor 
of truth is the logical factor, a factor having to do with the role played 
by logical structure in rendering sentences true (false). The logical 
factor applies to truths and falsehoods in all areas’ of discourse and 
all fields of knowledge; at the same time, it is just one among a whole 
array of factors of truth, and its contribution to truth is specific and 
sharply delimited. The logical factor is, thus, an example of a factor 
of truth that, while substantive and universal, is partial and highly 

—an example, in fact, of a factor whose substantiveness 
and universality are closely related to its partiality and specialization. - 

A comprehensive discussion of the logical faétor i in truth is beyond 
the scope of the present article.* Briefly, however, and without going 
into detail, my conception of the logical factor is the following: 

The distinctive characteristic of the logical factor is its formakty, 
which is most clearly expressed in the semantics of the logical con- 
stants. Logical constants are formal in the sensé of not distinguishing ’ 
between objects (properties, relations) that are structurally the same, or more 
precisely, not distinguishing between argument structures (see below) 
that are structurally the same. To see what this amounts to, consider 
three logical constants: identity (‘=’), the universal quantifier (‘Vv’), 
and conjunction (‘&’). An argument structure for ‘=’ is a pair, <A, 
<b,c>>, where A is a universe (that is, a nonempty set of individuals, 
either actual or possible) and b,c are individuals in A; an argument 
structure for ‘V’ is a pair, <A,B>, where A is as above, and B is a 
subset of A; and an argument structure for ‘&’ isa pair <A, <X,Y>>, 
where either A is as above and X,Y are subsets of A, or A is a universe 
of propositions (with a truth value) and X,Y are members of A. (The 
former is the case when ‘&’ functions as an operator ‘on predicates 


r 






zar è 
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*For further discumon, see Sher, “On the Possibility of a Substantive Theory 
of Truth.” 
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(open formulas); the latter is the case when ‘&’ functions as an opera- 
tor on propositions.) Let us call an argument structure whose universe 
is a set of individuals ‘an objectual argument structure’ and an argu- 
ment structure whose universe is a set of propositions ‘a propositional 
argument structure’. Say that (i) two objectual argument structures 
for a given constant are structurally the same if and only if they are 
isomorphic, that is, if and only if each is obtainable from the other 
by a 1-1 replacement of the members of their universes”; (ii) two 
propositional argument structures for a given constant are structurally 
the same if and only if they are “T-tsomorphic,” that is, their correspond- 
ing elements have the same truth values.” Now, ‘=’ does not distin- 
guish between isomorphic argument structures in the sense that if 
<A),<b,q>> and <A, <h, a> > are isomorphic, <},,c> satisfies ‘= 
in A, if and only if <,,q> satisfies it in A. ‘V’ does not distinguish 
between isomorphic argument structures in the sense that if <A),B,> 
and <A,,B,> are isomorphic, B, satisfies ‘V’ in A; if and only if B 
satisfies it in A, And similarly for ‘&’. Since formality is preserved 
under combinations of logical constants, logical structures in general 
are formal. 

The formality of the logical constants explains their universality, 
that is, their applicability in any field of discourse. Ifa logical constant, 
G applies to an argument structure <A,a>, where A is a universe of 
objects/propositions of any type (physical, psychological, cultural, 
mathematical, and so forth), then it applies to any isomorphic image, 
<BB>, of <Aa>, no matter what type the objects/propositions in 
Bare. Thatis, if Capplies to one type of object/ proposition, it applies 
to all types of object{proposition. Moreover, the satisfaction condi 
tions of C do not change from one type of object/proposition to 
another; that is, if <A,a> is isomorphic to <B,B>, the conditions 
under which. œ satisfies C in A are exactly the same as those under 
which B satisfies it in B. In short, C abstracts from all (nonformal) 
differences between domains of objects/propositions. 

Now, generally the logical factor does not determine, all by itself, 
the truth value of sentences, but it combines with other factors to 


r 

# Formally, the structures <A,a> and <B,A> are isomorphic if and only if there 
is a bijection ffrom A onto B such that B is the image of a under f. For the origins 
of this criterion, see The Bounds of Logic, pp. 61-65. 

E Formally, the propositional structures <A,a> and <B> are Tasomorphic if 
and only if $ us the image of a under some truth-preserving bijection ffrom A onto 
B (that is, a bijection fthat assigns to every ain Aa proposition bin B with the same 
truth value). 
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determine their truth value. For example, the truth value of “Wet cats 
are funny’,” formulated (in order to display its logical structure) as: 


(1) (Wx) ((Wet x & Cat x) D Funny x], 


is determined by three factors—the physical factor, P, reflected in 
the satisfaction conditions of ‘Wet’ and ‘Cat’, the comical factor, C, 
reflected in the satisfaction conditions of ‘Funny’, and the logical 
factor, L, reflected in the satisfaction conditions of ‘V’, ‘&’, and ‘D’.™ 

While the L-factor plays only a partial role in determining the truth 
value of (1), it determines, all by itself, the truth value of 


(2) (Wx) (Cat x V~Cat x). 


And in general, the L-factor is the only relevant factor in the truth 
(falsity) of logical truths (falsehoods). When we turn to logical infer- 
ences, the L-factor is the only relevant factor for their validity but not 
for their soundness. Consider, for example, the logically valid and, let 
us assume, sound inference, 


) (1) (Vx) [Wet x & Cat x) D Funny x] 
(3) (dx) (Wet x & Cat x) 


(4) (Ax) (Cat x & Funny x). 


The validity of (I) is guaranteed by the L-factor alone, but the 
soundness of (I) is guaranteed by the [factor together with the P and 
Cfactors. 

We can now answer the second critical question raised at the end 
in section 1: How can logical inference transmit truth across fields of 
discourse? For example: How can logical inference transmit truth 
from the physical domain to the domain of the comic? 

The answer is: the logical factor plays a role in determining the 
truth value of sentences in all areas of discourse, including the physical 
and the comical, and this common role enables it to transmit truth 
from sentences in one area to sentences in another. More specifically: 





(a) The truth value of sentences is generally determined by a multiplicity 
of factors, including factors that are not distinctive of the field of 
discourse to which these sentences belong. 

(b) Due to its strong invariance property the logical factor can operate 


n Tappolet, “Mixed Inferences: A Problem for Phirahsm about Truth Predicates,” 
p. 209. 

RI use ‘sansfacuon’ here as a generic term for ‘application’ and ‘fulfilment’, 
which apply to predicates, including quantfiers (2“Jevel predicates) and func- 
tions, respectively. 
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in all areas of discourse, that is, combine with all sorts of other 
factors in determining the truth conditions of sentences. 

The logical factor sets formal conditions on the truth of logically- 
structured sentences, and these conditions interact with other condi 
tions, set by other factors, in determining the truth conditions of 
these sentences. For example, (3) is true if and only if the formal 
condition of nonemptneas is satisfied by the formal structure of 
intersection, applied to two collections of objects satisfying the physi- 
cal conditions of being a cat and being wet, respectively. 

(d) Due to connections between the formal elements of the truth condi- 
tions of sentences, the satisfaction of one constellation of formal 
conditions—that applicable to the premises of a given argument— 
may guarantee the satisfaction of another constellation of formal 
conditions-—that applicable to the conclusion of this argument and, 
in so doing, tie the truth of the premises to that of the conclusion. 
In the case of (I), the logical factor guarantees that for any predi- 
cates, 0,0, and any factors, X,Y, Z, dominant in their satisfaction, 
the occurrence of the formal patterns 


All objects which Xsatisfy © and Y-satisfy Y also Zeatisfy N 


(c 


~~ 


(e 


Ne 


and 
Some object satisfies $ and Ysatisfies Y 

is always accompanied by occurrence of the formal pattern 
Some object Ysatisfies Ý and Zsatisfies N. 


And it is this guarantee that enables us to infer the truth of the 
comic (yet logically structured) sentence (4) from the truth of the 
comic and physical (yet also logically structured) sentences (1) 
and. (3). 


Logical Correspondence. The Immanence Thesis implies that truth, in 
general, is based on correspondence. In what sense is logical truth 
(and logical consequence) based on correspondence? Our analysis 
suggests the following explanation: truth has to do with how things 
are in the world, and things in the world have formal properties in 
addition to physical, comical, and other kinds of properties. The two 
main principles of logical correspondence are: (i) Logical constants 
are denoting constants: they denote formal objects (properties, rela- 
tions, functions) in the sense of formality explained above. (For exam- 
ple, ‘=’ denotes the identity relation in any universe, ‘J’ denotes the 
second level property of nonemptiness (of 1“level properties) in any 
universe, and ‘&’, applied to predicates, denotes the operation of 
intersection, or more generally Cartesian product, in any universe.) 
(ii) Logical truth and consequence are based on formal laws governing 
and connecting structures of objects, the structures of objects (proper- 
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ties, relations) delineated by the sentences involved. We can repre- 
sent the workings of logical correspondence in the logical truth (2) 
and the logical inference (I) by the following diagrams: 


Logically ia (Wx) [Cx Y ~Cx]’ 


Langpage: True ‘(V [( WEC D Pej’, True (3x) [ WeBcCx}’---> True ‘(3p [CF] 
a) d l l T t 
World (formal kaa): WOCCF; Nowentty WN C— — — — Nowempy CN F 





The truth of (2) is based on correspondence in the following way: 
(2) is true because (a) it attributes the property of being universal to 
the union of the set of cats and its complement (in the given universe 
of discourse), and (b) the union of these sets is in fact universal (in that 
universe). But (2) is not simply true, it is logically true. And its logical 
truth is due to the fact that the correspondence responsible for its truth 
is of a special kind, connecting the logical structure of (2) with a law 
governing the formal behavior of the properties denoted by its predicates. 

The transmission of truth in (J)—assuming the premises to be true—is 
based on correspondence in the following way: 

(A) Materially, the transmission of truth is due to the fact that: (a) 
the truth of (1) guarantees that the intersection of the set of cats and 
the set of wet things is (in fact) included in the set of funny things; 
(b) the truth of (3) guarantees that the intersection of the set of cats 
and the set of wet things is (in fact) not empty; (c) itis a regularity (that 
holds in the actual world) that whenever a nonempty intersection of 
a set of cats and a set of wet things is included in a set of funny things, 
the intersection of the set of-cats and the set of funny things is not 
empty; (d) the nonemptiness of the intersection of the set of cats 
and the set of funny things (materially) guarantees the truth of (4). 

(B) But the transmission of truth in (I) is not just materially, but 


B As I use the term ‘kaw’ here, laws contrast with accidental generalizations: a 
biological law holds in all biologically-poasible structures of objects, a physical law 
hee m all phyncally- possible structures of objects,.., and a formal law holds ın all 

structures of objects. Formal laws apply to all structures of objects, 


ae of their nonformal properties 
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also logically guaranteed. And its logical guarantee is due to the fact 
that the regularity mentioned in (c) is not accidental, but an instance 
of a formal law: the law that whenever a nonempty intersection of two 
sets is included in a third set, the intersection of the second and third 
sets is not empty. 

It is in this way that the truth of (2) and the validity of (I) are based 
on correspondence, not physical or comical correspondence, but 
logical, or formal, correspondence: a systematic connection between 
the logical structure of linguistic entities on the one hand and patterns 
of objects-possessing-properties-and-standing-in-relations that consti 
tute formal laws on the other.™ 

I. CONCLUSION 


In this article, I have examined the prospects of a substantive theory 
of truth and some of its challenges. Those who deny the feasibility 
of such a theory tend to construe its problems as relatively narrow, 
that is, as problems specific to the theory of truth (or at least to 
philosophy). My countersuggestion is that the problems facing the 
theory of truth are, in the first place, general methodological prob- 
lems, problems arising for any theory of a broad, complex, and multi- 
faceted subject matter in any field of knowledge, and that it is impor- 
tant to realize the universality of these problems in order to deal with 
them effectively. 

I have concentrated on two interrelated problems facing the theo- 
rist of truth: unity and disunity. The challenge facing the theorist of 
truth, like that facing the scientist, is finding a fruitful balance between 
the unity and diversity of his subject matter—truth. That is, the theorist 
of truth must balance recognition of the multiplicity of principles of 
truth (the variety of ways truth is realized in different fields of know! 
edge) with a search for order, common principles, and systematic 
interconnections. The key to a balanced theory is, I suggested, partial- 
ity. We may think of the theory of truth as a family of theories, 
each investigating one central aspect or factor of truth, and all being 
connected by a network of unifying principles, on various levels of 
generality. The theory of truth, on this conception, is not a deflationist 
theory. Like other theories in other branches of knowledge it aims 
at a genuine and deep understanding of its subject matter, and this 
it tries to achieve by renouncing unhelpful preconceptions (for exam- 
ple, that of capturing the whole topic of truth by a single definition or 
schema) and by committing itself to an open-minded and undogmatic 


H For further discusmon, see the works mentioned in note 45. 
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investigation. My approach to a substantive theory of truth involves 
a new, moderate version of pluralism. This pluralism subsumes all 
truths under the correspondence principle, but correspondence itself 
it construes as a network of interconnected (sub-)principles. 

Turning to unity, I have emphasized the importance of unity for 
substantiveness (through explanation) and I distinguished two types 
of substantive unifiers: “core unifiers” and “specialized unifiers.” The 
first type is exemplified by the Immanence Thesis, the second by the 
Logicality Thesis. The Immanence Thesis identifies a common source 
of our concept of truth in a combination of three basic principles of 
human thought immanence, transcendence, and normativity. The 
Logicality Thesis identifies a special unifying factor of truth—the 
logical factor—a factor that, due to its unique features, partakes in 
the determination of truth in all areas of discourse regardless of their 
differences. Together, the Immanence and Logicality theses provide 
an answer to the two critical questions: (i) What is common to all 
truths? (ii) How is logical inference across diverse fields of truth 
possible? 

Much work remains, of course, to be done. But I hope the general 
lessons from science, the idea of a moderate pluralism of correspon- 
dence principles, and the steps toward unraveling the substantive 
unifiers of truth, demonstrate (or make some progress toward demon- 
strating) the feasibility of a substantive philosophical theory of truth. 

GILA SHER 
University of California/San Diego 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


HARDIN, TYE, AND COLOR PHYSICALISM 


arry Hardin has been the most steadfast and influential critic 
of physicalist theories of color over the last twenty years. In 
their modern form, these theories originated with the work of 
JJ.C. Smart and D.M. Armstrong in the 1960s and 1970s! and Hardin 
appropriately concentrated on their views in his initial critique of 
physicalism.” In his most recent contribution to this project’ he attacks 
Michael Tye’s recent attempts to defend and extend color physical- 
ism.‘ Like Alex Byrne and David Hilbert,’ Tye identifies color with 
the reflecting properties of objects (“reflectance physicalism”). Specif- 
ically, the determinate and determinable colors are identified with 
types of reflectances. (Setting some complications aside, the reflec- 
tance of an object is the proportion of light that it reflects at each 
wavelength in the visible spectrum.) These reflectance types are, in 
the terminology of Hilbert, anthropocentno—in the terminology of 
David Lewis, they are not very “natural” properties—but whether 
objects have them does not depend in any interesting way on per- 
ceivers. 
Although the focus is on Tye’s position, Hardin’s objections are 
clearly intended to apply to other versions of reflectance physicalism.’ 


| Smart, “On Some Criticiams of a Physicalist Theory of Colors,” in Chungying 
Cheng, ed., Philosophical Aspects of the Mind-Body Problem (Honolulu: Hawaii, 1975), 
pp. 54-63; Armstrong, A Matenalst Theory of the Mind (New York: Humanities, 1968), 
Perception and the Physical World (New York: Routledge, 1961). 
2? “Are ‘Scientific’ Objects Coloured?” Mind, xc (1984): 491-500, “A New Look 
at Color,” Amercan Philosophical Quarterly, xxı (1984): 125-34, Color for Philosophers: 
ing the Rambow (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1988, Ist edition). 
5“A Spectral Reflectance Doth Not a Color Make,” this JOURNAL, C, 4 (April 
2003): 191-202. i i 
1 Consacusmess, Color, and Content (Cambridge: MIT, 2000). See also Peter Bradley 
and Tye, “Of Colors, Kestrels, Caterpillars, and Leaves,” this JOURNAL, xcvm, 9 
(September 2001): 469-87. 
* Hilbert, Color and Color Perception: A Study m Anthropocentnc Realism (Stanford: 
CSLI, 1987); Byrne and Hilbert, “Colors and Reflectances,” in Byrne and Hilbert, 
eds., aain on Color Volume I: The Philosophy of Color (Cambridge. MIT, 1997), 


PP, Now Work for a Theory of Universala,” Australanan Journal of Philosophy, LXXV 
(1988): 349-77. 

1 See Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Realism and Color Science,” Behavioral and Bram 
Sciences, XXVI (2003): 3-21, and “Colors and Reflectances.” 
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However, as we shall argue below, Hardin’s objections to reflectance 
physicalism in general are unsuccessful. 

First, a remark on the dialectical situation. Hardin apparently takes 
for granted that reflectance physicalism has some independent moti- 
vation, and that the onus is largely on its critics to undermine it 
However, he sometimes suggests that it is question begging to assume 
the truth of reflectance physicalism in replying to objections to it. 
For example, in discussing Tye’s comparison. of color illusions with 
shape illusions Hardin claims that there is a crucial difference between 
the two, namely that there is no way to measure color independently 
of perception while such methods do exist for spatial properties. 
The reflectance physicalist will reply that it is possible to measure 
reflectance—and so color—independently of perception. Hardin dis- 
misses this reply, saying it assumes that “we already know that spectral 
reflectances are colors, and that is, once again, the point at issue” 
(195). But this runs together two kinds of arguments. If Tye’s compari 
son with shape were being offered as part of an argument for the 
truth of reflectance physicalism then it would be question begging 
to assume at the outset that colors are reflectances. In the case in 
question, however, Hardin has claimed that reflectance physicalism 
is incompatible with certain facts about color appearances (see section 
I below). Obviously, assuming the truth of a theory is a bad way to 
argue for it; equally obviously, it is an essential part of showing the 
theory’s compatibility with the empirical data. In what follows, we are 
merely trying to do the latter, we are not giving any positive argument 
for reflectance physicalism. 

Second, a remark on the scope of Hardin’s arguments. Although 
Hardin’s official target is reflectance physicalism, his three objections 
are more inchusive. For example, the first objection (see section I below) 
is in fact directed against any theory of color that holds that an object’s 
color typically does not depend on the colors of surrounding ob- 
jects, and reflectance physicalism is just one such theory. The other 
objections are likewise directed at (different) broader targets. How- 
ever, for simplicity we will largely ignore these complications. 

Now to Hardin’s objections. 


I. CONTRAST 


As Hardin nicely describes, the apparent color of an area of a scene 
depends not only on the physical characteristics of that area but also 
on the characteristics of the rest of the scene. One kind of dependency 
is illustrated by simultaneous contrast: the apparent color of a target 
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area varies with changes in the surround.’ Contrast effects are some- 
times taken to motivate the view that an object has a color only relative 
to its surround.’ Although a physicalist about color could endorse 
this, a reflectance physicalist could not, because the reflectance of an 
object is independent of its surround. 

However, Tye’s comparison of color contrast with some well-known 
illusions of spatial perception explains why contrast poses no threat 
to reflectance physicalism.” Illusions such as the Maller-Lyer illusion 
do not show that the length of an object is relative to its surround. 
Rather, they show that sometimes an object’s surround can prevent 
us from seeing the length it actually has. Similarly, although often 
square objects look square, sometimes they do not—for example, 
when a square is superimposed on one side of a pattern of radiating 
spokes it looks wider at one end than at the other.” 

Here it is helpful to draw a distinction between perceptible properties, 
on the one hand, and conditions necessary for their perception, on the 
other.” The two should not be confused, any more than the pressure 
of one’s bicycle tires should be confused with the conditions necessary 
for detecting the pressure (the presence of a well-functioning pressure 
gauge, among other things). The conditions necessary for the (veridi- 
cal) perception of shape include facts about the surround, and also 
facts about the perceiver. Plainly this does not show that shape itself— 
the property percetved—is in any way relative to the surround, or 
relative to the perceiver, or that no external object has a shape. 
Similarly, the conditions necessary for the perception of color include 
facts about the surround, and also facts about “mechanisms within 
the brain of the viewer.” But this does not show that color is relative 
to the surround, or to the perceiver, or that no external object has 
a color. 

Likewise, the fact that the apparent color of an object depends on 
its surround does not show that we always misperceive the object’s real 


* It is worth observing that many changes in background will produce little or no 
change in the perceived color of a target. Contrast effects are largest for yery simple 
scenes involving backgrounds that are either highly saturated, very light, or very dark. 

* See Jonathan Cohen, “Color Properties and Color Ascriptions: A Relationalist 
Mantfesto,” available from http://aardvark ucad_edu/~joncohen/ color/relational htmk, 
B.P. McLaughlin, “The Place of Color in Nature,” in Colour Perception: From Light to 
Object, Rainer Mausfeld and Dieter Heyer, eds. (New York: Oxford, 2008), pp. 
475-505. 

* Consciousness, Color, and Content, pp. 153-55. 

11 As illustrated by Tye's figure 7 3 (p. 154). 

1 See Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Realism and Color Science,” p 6. 

3 Hardin, “A Spectral Reflectance Doth Not a Color Make,” p. 197 

4 See Hilbert, pp. 66-68. 
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color. Tye, however, suggests that any influence of the background on 
perceived color generates a color illusion. According to Tye, “the 
colors things are expenenced as having as a result of the contrast between 
the real color of the stimulus and the real color of the background 
are merely apparent.... Our experiences represent them as being 
instantiated when in reality they are not...contrast effects involve 
color illusions.” Tye here seems to be assuming that for veridical 
perception of color the apparent color of an object must not depend 
in any way on the reflecting characteristics of other objects in the 
scene. The problems with this view are many, as Hardin forcefully 
points out. Fortunately for reflectance physicalism it is based on a 
misconception: for some colors, a certain kind of surround may simply 
be a condition necessary for their (veridical) perception. 

But why is the surround important to the perception of color? 
Hardin himself has lucidly outlined an explanation of this in the 
opening part of his article. The light reaching the eye from an object— 
the color signal—is the product of the reflectance of the object and 
the spectral power-distribution of the illuminant. Even if we ignore the 
loss of information due to the small number of types of photoreceptors 
in the eye, the problem of estimating the reflectance of the object is 
still seriously underconstrained. Focusing on the achromatic colors 
for simplicity, a given color signal might be produced by a white 
object in dim illumination, a gray object in medium illumination, or 
a black object in bright illumination. Faced with this problem, the 
visual system employs various built-in heuristics: adaptation, and the 
use of information and assumptions about other objects in the scene 
before the eyes. One such assumption might be that the object re- 
flecting the greatest amount of light is white, and that gray and black 
objects reflect certain fixed proportions of this amount—the darker 
the object, the smaller the proportion. It is not hard to see why, given 
these sorts of heuristics, the visual system would fail to detect that an 
object was black unless other lighter objects were in the scene. 

One more remark before we leave the phenomenon of simultane- 
ous contrast. The following line of reasoning might seem superficially 
cogent: nothing is black, because the visual experience of black always 
involves the “illusory” mechanism of simultaneous contrast. But this 


4 Consciousness, Color, and Content, p. 156. 

“In addition, Tye’s assumption is in some tension with other elements of his 
discussion, namely the emphasis on the relative luminationsndependence of appar- 
ent color For reasons given by Hardin and discussed by us below, color constancy 
requires that the visual system make use of information about scene features other 
than the reflectance of the target object. 
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isa mistake. Visual mechanisms (for example, the mechanism of simulta- 
neous contrast) are neither illusory nor veridical. Rather, it is the 
output of visual mechanisms—visual experiences—that are illusory or 
veridical. The same mechanism may produce illusory output on one 
occasion, and veridical output on another. 


II. UNIQUE AND BINARY HUES 


Hardin’s next objection turns on the distinction between unique and 
binary hues.” There is a shade of green (“unique green”) that is 
neither yellowish nor bluish, and similarly for the three other unique 
hues—red, yellow, and blue. In contrast, every shade of purple is a 
bit reddish and a bit bluish, and every shade of orange is a bit reddish 
and a bit yellowish. Purple and orange are accordingly bimary hues. 
Hardin claims that “the unique-binary structure of the hues is essential 
to them and is not properly captured by any reflectance-based theory 
of colors” (198).¥ 

This objection is certainly suggestive, but what exactly is it? Of 
course, there is a sense in which the reflectance physicalist can easily 
divide reflectance types into those that are unique, and those that 
are binary. The reflectance types that are unique are the ones identical 
to red, yellow, green, and blue; those that are binary are the ones 
identical to purple, orange, olive, and turquoise. Hardin, obviously, 
thinks that the physicalist owes us more. Hardin might be claiming 
that, if reflectance physicalism is true, the unique/binary distinction 
should be a “physically natural classification” of reflectance types. 
(Indeed, we have interpreted him that way in previous articles.) 
However, this interpretation does not seem to be correct, because 
Hardin explicitly notes that Tye’s theory fails to provide such a classifi- 
cation, and yet Hardin does not take this to be problematic. 

It is not clear, then, what Hardin’s objection is. Further, Hardin 
does not discuss the most developed physicalist-friendly accounts of 
the binary/unique distinction.” Pending further elaboration on Har- 
din’s part, we can at least demand a Scotch verdict. 


HI. VARIATION 


Although there is much agreement on what is green, dark-green, and 
yellowish-green, there is not much agreement on what possesses the 


"In Hardin’s article, this is advertised as “The last major objection” (198). As 
explamed in section m1 below, this is somewhat misl 

* For Hardin’s original vermon of the objection, see Color for Pkalosophers. 

I Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Realm and Color Scence,” “Colors and Reflec- 
tances”; Byrne, “Color and Similarity,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, LXVI 
(2003): 641-65. 

* Byme; Byrne and Hilbert, “Color Realism and Color Science”; Bradley and Tye. 
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highly determinate shades, like unique green. According to reflec- 
tance physicalism (and many other theories of color), some objects 
are unique green, and yet, with a fixed choice of viewing conditions, 
such objects will appear unique green only to a minority of normal 
perceivers. If, as Hardin says, “No scientific sense can be attached to 
the claim that some of the observers are perceiving the color of the 
stimulus correctly and others not” (200), then reflectance physicalism 
is false.” 

(Hardin does not explicitly separate this objection from the one 
just discussed, but the two are quite different. The unique green 
objection, but not the unique/binary objection, crucially turns on 
color misperception.) 

Suppose that a certain chip looks unique green to Fred in such- 
and-such viewing conditions. Let us grant, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the facts of variation undermine Fred’s perception-based 
reason to believe that the chip is unique green. (Note that this is 
consistent with Fred’s knowing that the chip is gren—and Hardin 
does not claim otherwise.) Generalizing, no one knows, of any object 
o that ois unique green. (Note that this is consistent with our knowing 
that some objects are unique green—and Hardin does not claim other- 
wise.) Let us further concede, again for the sake of the argument, 
that this deficiency in our knowledge is an irremediable part of the 
human condition. In particular, the theory of perceptual representa- 
tion will never advance to the point where we will have some “indepen- 
dent method,” as Hardin says (199), for determining exactly which 
properties our color experiences represent objects as having. 

Now unless we make some controversial verificationist assumption, 
it is hard to see why this scenario makes “no scientific sense,” or 
is otherwise objectionable. Imagine, as an analogy, a population of 
intelligent, reasonably accurate thermometers. To one of these ther- 
mometers, the ambient temperature just “seems” to be such-and-such 
degrees Fahrenheit, as a chip might seem to Fred to be unique green. 
Like all measuring instruments, the thermometers are calibrated 
slightly differently. They all agree that the temperature right now is 


" Ned Block has a PATAT Ad sophisticated reply to this argument that we will 
not consider here—see “Sexism, Racism, Ageism and the Nature of Conscioumess,” 
in Richard Moran, Alan Sidelle, and Jennifer E. Whiting, eds., The of Sydney 

Shoemaker, Philosophical Topics, xxv1 (1-2) (Fayetteville: Arkansas UP, 1999), pp. 39-70 
According to Block, individual differences in color perception of the sort Hardin 
mentons are not differences in the colors things look to have, but are rather nonrep- 
resentational differences in phenomenal character. A reflectance physicalist who 
agrees with Block may therefore claim that afl “of the observers are perceiving the 
color of the stmulus correctly.” 
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pretty high, around 70°F or so. But some think the temperature is 
69°F, while others think it is 70°F, and yet others think it’s 71°F. Some 
of them conjecture that being 70°F is a physical property of some 
kind, perhaps related to mean molecular kinetic energy. But the 
thermometers have no theory of intentionality that would enable 
them to establish conclusively that they are representing physical 
properties of this sort. And, since they do not have other ways of 
measuring temperature, they have no “independent method” of de- 
termining whether the temperature right now is exactly 70°F, or even 
whether it is pretty high. Still, some of these thermometers are perceiv- 
ing the temperature correctly and others are not. Further, this lack 
of an independent method need not stop them from forming justified 
beliefs about the temperature. Perhaps none of them can justifiably 
believe that the temperature is exactly 70°F, but presumably they 
might justifiably believe that it is on the high side, or approxi 
mately 70°F. 

As for the intelligent thermometers, so for us. Despite presently— 
and, perhaps, eternally—lacking an independent method to deter 
mine the veridicality of our color experiences, we may be reasonably 
accurate detectors of the colors of things. 

ALEX BYRNE 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
DAVID R. HILBERT 
University of Ilinois at Chicago 
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The Problem of Perception. a.D. sMITH. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2002. i + 324 p. Cloth $47.50. 


In perceptual experience, we seem to be presented with objects. Direct 
Realism! is the view that these presented objects are normal physical 
objects, realistically construed. Direct Realism is vulnerable to claims 
that accounting for the experiences of subjects of illusions and halluci- 
nations requires us to take such subjects to be immediately aware of 
entities like sense data. Such entities, even if they are physical (for 
example, because identical with brain states), are not the normal 
physical objects of which we seem to be perceptually aware. Once 
these entities are brought in as objects of awareness in any experiential 
. context, it is impossible to purge them from accounts of experi 
ence—we must conclude that in experience we are aware of normal 
physical objects only indirectly, if we are aware of them at all. Anyone 
defending Direct Realism will need to provide phenomenologically 
adequate accounts of both illusory perception and wholesale halluct 
nation that do not attribute awareness of nonnormal entities to the 
subjects of such experience. A.D. Smith believes this can be done, if 
the view that perceptual sensory experience is perceptual because it is 
conceptual is warded off. 

Smith argues that perceptual intentionality is sus generis: it cannot be 
understood on the model of the intentionality of thought, especially if 
the intentionality of thought is wrongly assumed to be fundamentally 
descriptive. Most theories of perception agree that perceptual con- 
sciousness differs from merely sensory consciousness in having inten- 
tional character. Smith wants to explain in virtue of what perception 
is intentional rather than simply noting that it is, and he wants his 
explanation to be compatible with the following three theses. First, 
perception is like mere sensation in being a fundamentally animal 
endowment; its intentionality cannot, therefore, be explained by ap- 
peal to concepts or to any distinctively cognitive activity. Second, the 
psychological states that are perceptions do not result from mere 
sensations being augmented by something from outside sensory con- 
sciousness. In order for this second thesis to be compatible with the 


! Here, and with other capitalizauons, I am following Smith’s usage. 
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first, sensory consciousness itself must have aspects that need not be 
present in every state of sensory consciousness, but which suffice for 
intentionality—and so perception—when they are. Third, because 
perceptual judgment is fundamentally de re, perception must serve to 
acquaint us with objects. (Ifsensations (whether “mere” or not) served 
only causally to occasion judgments, the contents of those judgments 
could be wholly descriptive.) 

Smith wants, then, to present an account of perceptual conscious- 
ness as a sensory, intrinsically intentional, not-necessarily-conceptual 
state in which we are acquainted with normal physical objects, even 
when we are subject to illusions and hallucinations. In arguing that 
this account solves the Problem of Perception, Smith demonstrates 
that there is no easy way to maintain a commitment to Direct Realism 
while discharging the obligations to provide both a phenomenologi- 
cally rich account of perception and an adequate account of de re 
thought in its relation to perceptual experience. The price Smith 
chooses to pay for these commitments is appropriately high. 

The first part of Smith’s book engages the Argument from Illusion 
while developing his view of perceptual experience. Anti-conceptual 
ism is defended; a usefully wide range of historical views (for example, 
those of Thomas Reid and Arthur Schopenhauer) are discussed, and 
insights drawn from the work of Edmund Husserl and Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty are used to engage critically views propounded by 
writers in the analytic tradition. The second, shorter part of the book 
engages the Argument from Hallucination, making use of the account 
of perceptual experience defended in part I. While the discussion of 
the phenomenological issues raised by different sensory modalities is 
one of the most rewarding parts of the book, part II is more important, 
because Smith there makes a crucial modification to his account of 
the intentionality of perception. Because the introduction of this 
modification is rather like a plot twist I am loathe to reveal, I will first 
discuss the account of perception as it is developed in part I. 

Smith begins by examining, for different sense modalities, what 
phenomenological distinguishes mere sensation from perception in 
that modality. (An example is the distinction between visual percep- 
tion and the visual sensations—the two-dimensional “light-show"— 
that can be produced by pressing on closed eyelids.) Each phenome- 
nological distinction turns out to be a version of one of three 
phenomena, which Smith concludes are the fundamental sources of 
perceptual experience: apparent spatial three-dimensionality, appar- 
ent movement of an organ of a sense modality in relation to the 
presented environment, and a phenomenon that, borrowing from 
Fichte, Smith calls the Anstoss, which is an awareness, in the tactile 
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modality, of a check on one’s activity. Each source of perceptual 
sensory experience has a feature Smith claims is nonsensuous—that is, 
not a matter of the quality of sensations—yet nevertheless intrinsic to 
experience. When a state in which sensory qualities inhere also in- 
volves one of these features, that state is perceptual and not merely 
sensory. 

In the case of the Anstoss, Smith convincingly explains how one can 
be aware of an impediment to one’s activity in the absence of sensa- 
tion. Smith tackles the two other sources of perceptual consciousness 
by exploiting the Kantian point that in perceptual consciousness, but 
notin the having of mere sensations, a subject can distinguish between 
a change of experience and an experience of change in the object of experi- 
ence. There is a phenomenologically accessible difference between 
changing sensations and unchanging perceptual appearances; the 
changing sensations manifest the subject’s changing relationship to 
the apparently unchanging objects of her perception. These constanc- 
ies, Smith argues, are actually definitive of the two non-Anstass sources 
of perceptual consciousness: there is no way to have apparent spatial 
three-dimensionality apart from, for example, the possibility of objects 
appearing nearer or farther without appearing to change size; and 
the only way to sense motion of a sense organ in relation to a sense field 
is if the selfmotion does not entail apparent motion or change in 
the object of awareness.’ Smith concludes that for states of sensory 
consciousness that are wholly sensuous—where the Anstoss is absent— 
the presence of phenomenological constancies is not only sufficient 
but also necessary for perception. 

Smith is now able to run an indirect argument against the Argument 
from Illusion. The Argument suggests that in illusion, a subject is 
directly aware not of a normal physical object but of a sensation. And 
because the object of the subject’s illusory awareness is the same 
object as would be the object of her veridical awareness in a minimally 
different normal case, what goes for illusions goes for all perceptual 
states—subjects are immediately aware of sensations.’ Now if, in a 
given state of sensory consciousness, our sensations were the objects 
of our awareness, then we would not be aware of either the phenome- 


TIn the absence of some phenomenological constancy, any sensory qualia in 
consciousness are not there through one of the fimdamental sources of perception; 
the subject would not be ın a perceptual state of consciousness. The materials Smith 
finds adequate to defeat the Argument from Dhision are necessarily present in 
consciousness whenever consciousness is perceptual. 

* Smith claims this generalization can be avoided only by maisting that all apparent 
cases of illumon are actually cases of halluanaton. 
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nological constancies (where we are aware of an apparently unchang- 
ing object whils having changing sensations) or the Anstoss (where we 
are nonsensuously aware of a force, and aware of that force even if 
we mistake its direction or intensity). But it is subjectively accessible 
to us whether we are aware of one or more constancies, or the Anstoss 
when we are so aware, any sensations—more precisely, any sensory 
qualia present in our conscious awareness—cannot be the objects of 
our awareness. So the only alternative suggestion presented by the 
Argument from Illusion is ruled out; we therefore have no reason to 
abandon our Direct Realist view that in both illusion and veridical 
perception we are aware of normal physical objects. 

In part I, Smith addresses the Argument from Hallucination. This 
is a more serious challenge to Direct Realism, because any account 
of a hallucinating subject’s consciousness seems to require taking him 
to be aware of some object—and yet in virtue of being a hallucinating 
subject, there is no relevant normal physical object available to figure 
in such an account. But preserving Direct Realism requires that no 
nonnormal object (like a sense datum) be introduced. The only obvi- 

. ous option is to deny that a hallucinating subject is aware of any object 
at all. Smith takes this to be so phenomenologically implausible that 
he would rather give up Direct Realism than accept this Extreme 
Proposal. Smith engages what he takes to be the best version of the 
Extreme Proposal—the one he finds in the work of Gareth Evans*— 
and sets out to demonstrate that the proposal is phenomenologically 
inadequate and actually unnecessary. 

Smith’s argument that the Extreme Proposal is unnecessary is com- 
plicated, not least because he wants to accept many of the premises 
that figure in the argument for it. Smith here endorses two important 
claims: (1) the intrinsic nature of a subject’s conscious state is not 
fixed solely by phenomenological factors; and (2) it is not legitimate 
to infer, from the fact that two states have the same total, proximate 
(for example, neural) cause, that they have the same cognitive status. 
While Smith denies that perception is distinctively cognitive in any 
way that excludes animals as perceivers, he accepts that correct charac- 
terizations of genuine (veridical and illusory, but not hallucinatory) 
states of perception cannot leave out “the worldly object” of which 
the subject is aware (205). 

Smith is also committed to the claim that perceptual judgments 
and perceptual awareness itself are fundamentally de re. And despite 
his anti-conceptualism, Smith holds that a thinking subject who is 


í See The Varietses of Reference (New York: Oxford, 1982). 
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perceptually aware of an object is thereby in a position to entertain 
a de re thought about it. He acknowledges that a subject who could 
not entertain a de re thought about a given object cannot be said to 
be aware of that object (211). If a hallucinator cannot have de re 
thoughts about hallucinated objects, he is not aware of any objects 
qua hallucinator; and the Extreme Position maintains that he cannot. 

The linchpin of Evans’s argument is that thoughts have understand- 
able expressions. If a sentence is to count as the expression of a 
thought, something must count as understanding it. Smith argues 
against the view, which he attributes to Evans, that the relevant under- 
standability is secured only if a hearer distinct from the speaker could 
understand the sentence. He claims one can be aware of an object— 
and so be in a position to have a de re thought about it—even if no 
one other than oneself could understand one’s expression of that 
thought. A hallucinator could understand his own expressions of de 
re thoughts about his hallucinated object—and so count as having 
those thoughts—even though no one else could. We need not take 
the extreme view that the hallucinator is not aware of any object at all. 

Smith’s argument for the phenomenological inadequacy of Evans’s 
account is seriously hampered by his delaying his treatment of its 
most effective aspect—its reliance on an account of pretense—unti 
the end of the book, when he is considering last-ditch objections to 
his own radical proposal. Smith’s reader is therefore misled about 
the extent of the phenomenologically relevant resources available to 
Evans, and perhaps more anxious for Smith’s way out than she would 
otherwise be—especially as Smith seems to take the phenomenologi 
cal argument to be the most important. Smith thinks he has a more 
phenomenologically satisfying account of hallucination than that of 
fered by the Extreme Proposal, which in chapter 8 he presents as 
completely unable to give an account of what it is for a hallucinating 
subject “to seem to confront something” (225, italics original). As in part 
I, what is phenomenologically satisfying points the way to materials for 
escaping an attack on Direct Realism. 

The escape itself is presented in the first few pages of chapter 9; 
the remainder of the chapter is devoted to explaining that the resul 
tant view is not as absurd as it sounds. The chapter begins with a 
reminder that hallucination is a form of perceptual consciousness 
which is “phenomenologically identical to perception, being not only 
sensuous in character, but also intentionally directed to ostensible 
objects in a physical environment” (231). As we saw. in part I, it is 
subjectively accessible whether the objects of awareness are sensations. 
Putting these two reminders together has the important consequence 
that when one hallucinates, one is not aware of sensations as objects. 
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(If one were, one would notice; and one would then have a means 
of detecting when one was hallucinating. But it is definitive of halluci- 
nation that a hallucinating subject need not be aware he is hallucinat- 
ing.) If the hallucinating subject is, qua hallucinator, aware of some 
objects, but those objects are not sensations, what are they? The answer 
will prompt a reconsideration of everything Smith has claimed so far. 
The surprising solution starts from the claim that the nonsensuous 
elements (the phenomenological constancies and the Anstoss) that, 
when present in a state of sensory consciousness, suffice to make that 
state perceptual rather than merely sensory, are present whenever a 
state of sensory consciousness is phenomenological perceptual. They 
are present, that is, whenever it seems to a subject that he is presented 
with an object. The conclusion Smith draws from this is worth quoting 
in full: 

it is the same non-sensory functions that we have seen to be present in 
veridical and illusory perception—where they give us, for all we have 
seen so far, direct access to the physical environment—that constitute 
the phenomenologically perceptual nature of hallucination. In both 
cases, such functions give us, not mere sensations, but an infentional 
object that transcends the flux of sensation...perceptions and possible 
hallucinations are phenomenologically identical... Since they are thus 
identical, they have the same kind of objects for consciousness. Hallucina- 
tion, equally with veridical perception, presents us not with sensations, 
or sense impressions, or sense-data, but with normal objects normal physical 
objects, to boot, in the sense that they are presented in three-dimensional 
physical space.’ The only way to answer the Argument is to say that the 
only difference between a veridically perceived object and a hallucinated 
object is that the latter does not exist, or is unreal (233-34, italics 
original). 

The Argument from Hallucination is defeated because no nonnor- 
mal object needs to be introduced to do phenomenological justice 
to the experience of the hallucinating subject. And it is defeated in 
a way that vindicates Direct Realism: taking a hallucinator to be aware 
of a nonexistent intentional object does not prevent our taking a 
nonhallucinator to be aware of an existent intentional object. Smith’s 
argument for taking veridical perceivers (whether they are subject to 


* Although Smith’s formulations in part I are careful, a reader is nevertheless 
likely to have construed “physical” differently from what 1s now revealed to be the 
construal required by South's official view. That is, “physical” applies to objects 
presented in space, not (or not simply) to objects that are, in G.E. Moore’s useful 
phrase, to be ma with in space—see “Proof of an External World,” in Philosophical 
Papers (London: Allen and Unwin, 1959), pp 127-50. 
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illusions or not) to be aware of real physical objects rests on his 
acceptance of externalism, glossed as the view that “the same-total- 
cause-same-totaleffect principle does not apply to the cognitive or 
epistemic status of conscious states” (235). For the externalist, episte- 
mic features of conscious states—for example, their being states of 
knowledge or not—are not exclusively determined by causal realities 
like the states of one’s visual cortex. Smith now suggests that “facts 
concerning the object of perceptual awareness,” as well as facts about 
the epistemic status of conscious states, escape the causal principle— 
they are not “exclusively to be analyzed in terms of the reakties involved 
in the causal process” (235, first italicization added). Because halluct 
nated intentional objects are not realities, “the causal principle does 
not apply to them”—that is, the presence of a nonexistent intentional 
object in a hallucinatory state does not entail the presence of a nonex- 
istent intentional object in a qualitatively identical nonhallucinatory 
state (236). Smith explains that although hallucinated objects are 
“qualitatively identical to real physical objects, they differ in status 
[they are not real]. It is precisely this sort of ‘cognitive’ or ‘epistemic’ 
fact that escapes the causal principle” (236). 

Even if this argument succeeds, something distinctive about Smith’s 
commitment to externalism emerges in these claims. Consider his 
statement about the different statuses of intentional objects. It is surely 
true that whether an object is real or not is a fact with epistemic 
import, it nevertheless seems odd to call itan “epistemic fact.” Smith’s 
deeming it one is related, I think, to his tendency to take externalism 
simply as an effort to avoid applying the same-total-cause-same-total- 
effect principle to epistemic matters. Of course, externalism must 
insist that epistemic facts outrun neural (or “narrow”) facts. Avoiding 
inappropriate applications of the “causal principle” is necessary to 
externalism. But it would not suffice for everything that goes by the 
“externalist” label. One fairly common feature of externalism, and 
certainly of the externalism that interested Evans, is a concern with 
what causal relations between subjects and objects contribute to episte- 
mic facts—the way genuinely epistemic facts sometimes depend on 
how a subject is causally embedded in her environment. This concern 
does not figure in Smith’s externalism at all. When he discusses causal 
relations and processes, it is always—with two exceptions, discussed 
below—to caution against attributing the wrong kind of power to 
causation in the epistemic realm. 

This raises a question about Smith’s claim to have fully acknow 
edged the importance of de re thought. Of course, we should not 
fault Smith’s externalism for failing to do what no externalism could: 
provide a proof of the existence of those objects that are, in G.E. 
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Moore's phrase, “to be met with in space.” Even Evans’s version of 
externalism simply holds that certain cognitive states are only possible 
when the subject of those states is in the right sort of causal relations 
to objects of those states. That we take ourselves to be in such states 
with some frequency 1s nota refutation of idealism. It only shows that if 
Evans is right about the requirements on, for example, demonstrative 
reference, then unless some form of realism is true, we are frequently 
mistaken about the true nature of our mental states. 

Smith rejects the view that “it is not possible to make genuine 
reference to what does not exist” (248). And in rejecting the Extreme 
Proposal, he rejects Evans’s view that demonstrative reference fails to 
occur in hallucination (250). When Smith discussed the Extreme 
Proposal in chapter 8, he presented Evans’s endorsement of it as 
following from the views that (a) statements that express thoughts 
are in principle understandable by persons besides their speaker; and 
(b) de re statements are so understandable only when the res is a 
“public” object. This ignores a crucial aspect of Evans’s thought: that 
ds re thoughts expressed with demonstratives are immune to “errors 
of misidentification,” and thoughts expressed with perceptually based 
demonstratives are so immune because of the subject’s causalyet- 
epistemically-relevant link (what Evans calls an “informationink”) to 
the object referred to. That is, it is essential to the perceptually-based 
de re thoughts in which Evans is interested that their objects be real. 

It is not until late in Smith’s project—his effort, in the last portions 
of chapter 9, to portray intentionalism as an ontologically respectable 
view—that it is fully clear that the notion of the de re that has been 
so important throughout the whole book is wholly phenomenological. 
What interests Smith is the subject’s sense of her thought as de re. He 
is not interested, as Evans is, in the subset of those thoughts with what 
Smith calls “de re character” in which the subject is thinking of an 
object in virtue of her (epistemically significant) causal links to it. A 
“link” is a relation, and an information-ink is a relation to a real object. 
But Smith’s intentionalism denies both that perceptual awareness is 
a relation to a real object (the object could be nonexistent) and that 
perceptual awareness is a relation. 

Smith reassures us that proper intentionalism is ontologically reduc- 
tive: “[n]onexistent intentional objects supervene on intentional ex- 
periences” (244). Nevertheless, reference to intentional objects is 
necessary to descriptively adequate accounts of phenomenologically 
perceptual experience. If we- press on the nature of this necessity, 
and on the question of what reference to a nonexistent intentional 
object amounts to, the contrast with the Extreme Position, at least 
with respect to phenomenological adequacy, looks less clear than 
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Smith takes it to be. Evans clearly holds that the only way to characterize 
the experience of a hallucinating subject is to say that it seems to him as 
ifhe is confronting a real object. Smith finds this phenomenologically 
inadequate primarily because he does not find in it any explanation 
of whyitso seems to the subject. Smith’s account offers the explanation 
that it so seems because he is confronting an object—though the 
object only seems to be real. But since Smith does not construe “aware 
of” relationally, “confront” must also be an experiential characteriza- 
tion with no implication of relationality. Smith can still offer the 
explanation that the experience has the phenomenally confronta- 
tional character it does because it involves the nonsensuous elements 
whose presence in sensory consciousness makes that consciousness 
phenomenally perceptual. But it is not clear that this account has 
dramatically more explanatory power than the account an adherent 
of the Extreme Proposal could give—namely, that the consciousness 
of the hallucinating subject is properly described as one in which he 
seems to be perceptually aware of an object. 

Smith’s concluding arguments address the worry that intention- 
alism causes problems for veridical perception (where the object of 
perceptual consciousness is real). Intentional objects supervene on 
intentional experiences; real objects do not. Smith maintains that 
phenomenology wholly determines intentional objects. The explana- 
tion of why the Direct Realist ought nevertheless accept the intention- 
alist account of perception is roughly as follows: when the intentional 
object is nonexistent, characterizations of the object cannot go beyond 
what is “sensorily given”—any claim that the object is F requires that 
F be a sensible quality. But when the intentional object exists there 
is “ontological grounding” for “extensional” perceptual attributions— 
that is, one may claim that the subject, for example, sees an object 
that is F, where F need not be a sensible quality (264). 

This is the framework Smith uses to account for the fact, mentioned 
in the book’s last paragraph, that we stand in real-world relations with 
“entities that focally govern the course of our sense-experience” (271, 
italics added). In veridical perception, the intentional objects deliv- 
ered by perceptual consciousness are identical to “the normal physical 
entities with which we stand in reabworld relations” (271).° Even if 


*I found only one other case of positrve reference to real (read as “causally 
significant”) relations. When Smith first presents the worry that vendical perception 
is, for the realist, awareness of “real-world, physical objects,” he notes that ın accounts 
of yerndical perception, “an object 1s allocated to a perceptual state at least partly on 
the basis of non-phenomenological factors: real-world factors involving the real rela- 
bons between a perceiving subject and element in his physical environment” (257, 
italics added) Here, presumably, “physical” does not simply mean: presented m 
phenomenal three-diménsional space. 
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Smith can account for these facts, it should be noted that intention- 
alism in the philosophy of perception does not take subjects’ real- 
world relations to their real physical environment as a serious starting 
point for reflection. And some Direct Realists might complain that 
a defense of Direct Realism against arguments from illusion and 
hallucination should begin with those relations. This complaint is not 
the simple-minded complaint that externalism failed to prove Realism. 
The concern is rather that, regardless of whether Realism can be 
proved or not, the intentionalist defense alters any Realism it defends. 
Unless the defense alters Realism beyond recognition, this is not itself 
reason to reject intentionalism. But it does raise the question of 
whether the high price of intentionalism is worth paying for the type 
of Realism intentionalism can support. Smith’s rhetorical strategy of 
deferring his discussion of intentionalism to the end of the book puts 
the reader in the position of wondering whether the trade offs she 
was convinced by Smith to make are fully compatible with that version 
of Direct Realism for whose sake she was ostensibly making them. If 
they are not, that would complicate, though not diminish, the signifi- 
cant achievements of The Problem of Perception, which is a fascinating, 
comprehensive, and tightly argued book. 

MAURA TUMULTY 
Johns Hopkins University 
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LOGIC AND ABSOLUTE NECESSITY* 


Philosophy, including Logic, is not primarily about language, but about 
the real world. —A. N. Prior 


to modality. Necessary and sufficient conditions are the stuff of 

conceptual analysis, laws of nature and nomic determination in 
form the philosophy of science as well as the philosophy of religion, 
and mathematical truth seems a poor candidate for arbitrariness and 
convention. Even the most squeamish about metaphysics in general 
and modality in particular will find that, in at least a range of cases, 
a proposition entails its own possibility, making it difficult to eschew 
completely all modal discourse. 

The main issue of contention, of course, is not whether we self- 
consciously avail ourselves of modal idioms but the substance behind 
those idioms. Logical necessity enjoys a rather privileged status in the 
minds of most analytic philosophers, largely because it is thought to 
be an innocent modality. Even W.V. Quine is willing to countenance 
logical necessity to the degree that it commits him to nothing more 
than logical truth.’ The developments of formal logic, especially 
modeltheoretic semantics, have paved the way for apparently clear 
accounts of the relation of logical consequence and the correlated 
property of being a logical truth. With one or other of these in hand, 
logical necessity is easily definable: A is logically necessary if and only 
if A is a logical truth if and only if A is a logical consequence of the 
axioms of logic. With logical necessity thus understood in formally 


I: is hard to conduct our conceptual lives without some recourse 


*T am grateful to those who commented on presentations of these ideas at the 
Universities of Arizona, Leeds, Liverpool, and Notre Dame and to Otavio Bueno, 
John Divers, and Joseph Melia, for comments on an earlier version of this paper. 

1 “Comment on Marcus,” in Robert B. Barett and Roger F. Gibson, eda., Perspectroes 
on Quine (New York: Blackwell, 1990), p 244. 
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manageable terms, other metaphysically significant necessities, such 
as physical necessity, can be defined as the logical consequences of 
some specified set of nonlogical axioms. The physical necessities 
would be, in this framework, the logical consequences of the funda- 
mental laws of physics. If logical necessity is admitted as the most 
basic necessity, we can make sense of contingent necessities—those 
for which the basic axioms are contingent, as the laws of physics are 
thought to be. There is, thus, a great attraction to treating logical 
necessity as the most basic necessity. 

While some residual bush fires regarding the proper formalization 
of logical necessity may require some attention, there would be nary 
a philosophical scruple against modality were all metaphysically signifi- 
cant modalities definable in the above fashion. It is the revival of 
Aristotelian essentialism and the invocation of possibilia that has 
caused the contemporary storm of controversy. Essentialists maintain 
that, unlike physical necessities, metaphysical necessities are necessary 
tout court and not merely derivatively, and both essences and possibilia 
seem hopelessly entangled in mysteries not amenable to empirical 
resolution. Granting the necessity of logic seems safe and free of 
epistemologically troublesome metaphysical commitments. This is the 
standard intuitive basis for admitting logical necessity and closing the 
door firmly to any modality not open to treatment in terms of logical 
notions. For my purposes, this form of selective modalizing constitutes 
antiessentialism. 

In what follows I argue that this received view about modalities is 
seriously misguided. The most general and fundamental necessity 
does not rest on logic and the semantics of the logical constants but 
rather on the natures of objects, where the objects involved are ordi 
nary concrete objects and their properties and/or propositions and 
their properties. Logical necessity is best understood as a special case 
of metaphysical necessity. Furthermore, I will argue that disagree- 
ments over the precise formalization of logical necessity, as well as the 
viability of, essentialism, are, in reality, disagreements over particular 
substantial metaphysical theses, thus showing that even the philosophy 
of logic is itself entangled with “metaphysical speculation.” 

In section 1, I present Bob Hale’s argument that logical necessity 
is absolute necessity. I will argue that this argument fails to deliver 
the priority of logical necessity as traditionally construed. Sections u 
and m contain brief discussions of psychologism and formalism and 
a lengthier treatment of the modeltheoretic approach to the nature 
of logic. The former two approaches provide nothing like necessity 
while the latter does so only insofar as it presupposes some quite 
distinct necessity. The moral is that model theory, as it is typically 
understood, cannot do it all on its own. In section rv, I argue that 
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contemporary accounts of logical consequence are no help to the 
anti-essentialist even though they add a modal component to the 
Tarksian model-theoretic account of consequence and, in section V, 
I sketch an essentialist account of logical necessity that promises to 
accommodate ordinary and philosophical argumentative practices in 
a way that standard anti-essentialist accounts do not. 


I. HALE’S DEFENSE 


While there are obvious benefits in holding logical necessity to be 
the most fundamental or basic necessity, there are surprisingly few 
attempts to defend such a position. Most take the form of rear-guard 
defenses that accuse other approaches to modality of suffering from 
defects too great to tolerate, usually of the epistemological variety. 
The trouble with this general strategy is that defects, like beauty, are 
often in the eye of the beholder. As a notable exception, Hale, taking 
inspiration from Ian McFetridge, defends the primacy of logical neces- 
sity to this extent: he argues that there is no sense in which a logical 
necessity could be false.” At this stage we may treat this as a necessary 
condition of a basic necessity. 

In comparing two different kinds of necessity Hale stipulates that 
one is at least as strong as the other just in case all necessities of the 
one type are necessities of the other type, leaving open the question 
of the reverse inclusion. A kind of necessity is absolute necessity just in 
case it is at least as strong as every other kind of necessity (op. cit, 
pp. 94-95). Itis this kind of absoluteness that Hale claims for (broadly) 
logical necessities—neceassities which are either straightforward logical 
truths or else are analytic or otherwise conceptual truths. If logical 
necessity thus understood is absolute, then all others are relative 
necessities in the same way physical necessities are relative to logical 
necessities—they are consequences of some nonlogical axioms. The 


? Hale, “Absolute Neceamties,” Philosophical Perspectroes, x (1996): 93-117; McFe- 
tridge, “Logical Necessity: Some Issues,” in John Haldane and Roger Scruton, eds., 
ical Necessity and Other Essays (London: Aristotelian Society, 1990), pp. 135-54. 
ie understands ‘logical necessity’ broadly, to encompass logical truths as well as 
conceptual necessities. He says that austerely logical necessity, the necessity associated 
with only with logical truths, is a special case of broadly logical necessity It 1s easy 
to see what he has in mind when we thmk of conceptual necessities as those true 
(necessarily) in virtue of the meanings of the relevant constituent expressions. Aus 
terely logical truths are necessarily true 1n virtue of the constituent logical concepts. 
Broadly logical truths are necessarily true in virtue of constituent nonlogical concepts 
as well as the relevant logical concepts. On the assumption that the class of broadly 
logical (conceptual) necessities includes all of the austere logical truths, my discussion 
focuses on austerely logical truths/necessities. If the case for the absoluteness of 
austere logical necessities fails, then the case for broadly logical necessity fails 
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set of logical necessities is the most restrictive set of necessities, one 
included in all others. This, however, does not seem to square with 
the posture of most essentialists. Typically, essentialists do not think 
that essentialist claims are merely relative necessities, since they think 
that essentialist theses are both necessary and not fully definable in 
terms of logical necessity. In effect, essentialists treat metaphysical 
necessity, not logical necessity, as the most fundamental.’ 

For his direct defense of the absoluteness of logical necessity, Hale 
explicitly makes five assumptions, where ‘Lh’ denotes logical necessity 
and ‘©’ denotes an arbitrary kind of metaphysically significant possi 
bility such that OA — A. 

(Al) If Ch(A— B) then Cy, ((A & C) > B) 

(A2) Ch(A —> A) 

(A3) fO (A — B) and D(A — C) then OL(A — (B & C)) 

(A4) If OA and OL(A — B) then OB 

(A5) ~O (A&-A) 


(A1)-(A3) are standard assumptions about logical consequence, (A4) 
is a typical assumption about deductive closure for metaphysically 
significant modalities, and (A5) merely formalizes the assumption 
that contradictions are not possibly true. 

The argument is the following reductio. 


(1) O,(A- B) Assumption 

(2) O(A & AB) Assumption 

(3) CL((A & 4B) — B) from (1), by (AJ) 

(4) Q(B —> 4B) (A2) 

(5) OL((A & 4B) —> 7B) from (4), by (Al) 

(6) OL((A & 4B) — (B & ~ B)) from (3), (5), by (A3) 

(7) OB & ~B) from (2), (6), by (A4) 

(8) 2O(B & ~B) (A5) 

(9) ~O (A & AB) from (2), (7), (8), by reductio 


? This is true of most ewentiahsts, though m “Essence and Modality,” Philosophical 
Perspectroes, vin (1994): 1-16, and “Ontological Dependence,” Procsedmmgs of tha Aristote- 
han Society, xcv (1995): 269-89, Kit Fine distinguishes between essence and metaphysi- 
cal necessity. Think of metaphysical necessities as those given by what is true in all 
possible worlds (or possible worlds in which the relevant objects exist). Essentialist 
necessity, to give it a distinct label, is more fine-grained. It might be metaphysically 
necessary that Socrates be a member of sngleton Socrates or that all equiangular 
triangles are equilateral. In neither case, though, do these facts about what obtains 
ın all possible worlds provide a truth about the essence or nature of either Socrates 
or equiangular triangles. Essentialist necessities form a subset of metaphysical neces- 
ties, a subset that expresses the nature or Aristotelian real definiton of the relevant 
items. Because nothing in Hale’s argument or my discussion depends on this distinc- 
tion, I will make nothing of it in what follows. 
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The main issues that must be confronted when assessing this argu- 
ment are: How is ‘QO,’ properly defined and how do the argument’s 
assumptions and premises bear on essentialism? First, to the proper 
scope of the logically necessary. Hale distinguishes between austerety 
and broadly logical necessities. Austerely logical necessity encompasses 
only the first-order logical truths—those depending only upon the 
meanings of the logical constants for their truth. Broadly logical or 
conceptual necessity encompasses the addition of necessities that de- 
pend upon the meaning of nonlogical concepts. So, it is not an 
austerely logical necessity that all vixens are female, but it is a broadly 
logical necessity. It is an austerely logical possibility that there be male 
vixens, but it is not a broadly logical possibility. Hale’s preference is to 
understand ‘Ch, as broadly logical necessity. This preference, though, 
undermines the claim that ‘L’ expresses absolute necessity. By the 
definition of absoluteness, austerely logical necessity is stronger than 
broadly logical necessity, so broadly logical necessity is not absolute 
necessity. In fact it is a rather trivial exercise to generate stronger and 
stronger necessities. By progressively reducing the axioms used to 
define a necessity, progressively stronger necessities emerge. One that 
is very familiar is propositional necessity—the modality that admits 
as necessary only the truths of propositional logic. Given the multiplic- 
ity of logics, there is no one necessity that, from a strictly formal point 
of view, deserves the honorific title of “logical necessity.” Considera- 
tions beyond this reductio must be adduced to justify any specific 
choice of logics to serve as the basis for defining ‘Q,’ even when we 
limit our considerations to traditional logics. Thus, even if all of the 
assumptions of the argument are permitted to stand, the argument is 
inadequate to establish the absoluteness of Hale’s preferred modality. 

The assumptions should not be granted so easily, however. There 
are necessities definable from very nontraditional logics. In some well- 
developed paraconsistent logics, the Law of Noncontradiction fails 
and so, according to (logical) necessities specified in accordance with 
the truths of these logics, it is possible that there be true contradic- 
tions. Thus, (A5) is, strictly speaking, false and will not be granted 
by all antiessentialists. There are senses of ‘possible’ according to 
which it is possible that for some A, A & ~ A. There may well be ways 
of justifying a preference for traditional logics and their necessities 
over paraconsistent logics and their necessities. It might be argued 
that one can make nothing of contradictions or situations in which 
contradictory propositions are true. This would, at least, be a relevant 
ground for choosing one logic as a correct logic. The point remains 
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that this argument, with its assumed principles, is insufficient to estab- 
lish the absoluteness of broadly (classical) logical necessity.‘ 

In order to discount the significance of these logics in this context, 
Hale himself must justify the claim that any necessity that is stronger 
than broadly logical necessity—like austerely logical, propositional, 
or a paraconsistent necessity—is one that can be safely ignored. One 
basis for ignoring them would be that they are merely formal and 
not genuine necessities, where a merely formal necessity is one that 
is clearly defined but also one that does not fully characterize the 
relevant necessary truths. To put it in terms of possibility, Hale must 
defend the claim that any necessity that is stronger than broadly logical 
necessity admits as possible things that are not genuinely possible; it 
admits as possibly true propositions that are not possibly true. He 
clearly does this in his attempt to set aside austerely logical necessity 
(op. cit., pp. 100-01). He argues that while one can consistently claim 
that there are male vixens, there is no possible world in which there 
are male vixens. This would be a quite trivial observation to make if 
this remark were intended to mean only that there are no broadly 
logical possible worlds in which there are male vixens. All parties can 
agree to this. The point is rescued from triviality only if the existence 
and nonexistence of certain kinds of possible worlds is supposed to 
have something to do with genuine possibility, with the real truths 
about possibility. Hale’s claim, though, is unlikely to have much dialec- 
tical force against one who claims that austerely logical necessity is 
the absolutely genuine necessity, since such a one will think that there 
are possible worlds, if they think in terms of possible worlds at all, in 
which there are male vixens. Or, if the discourse of possible worlds 
is shunned, such a one will simply affirm that male vixens are genuinely 
possible. The argument under consideration, then, cannot be com- 
pletely general in establishing the absoluteness of broadly logical 
necessity. It must be supplemented with considerations about the 
scope of the genuinely possible if it is to avoid begging important 
questions and for some this issue is bound up with which logic is the 
correct logic and the meaning of ‘L,’. So much for issues bearing on 
the scope of ‘Ch’. On to the relevance of the argument to essentialism. 

For traditionally minded essentialists, that Hale’s argument is insuf- 
ficiently general is somewhat cold comfort. It does not beg the ques- 
tion against them after all, since they accept (A5) and many concede 


‘For a development of a theory in which contradicnons are sometimes both 
logically possible and genuinely poemble, cf. Graham Priest, In Contradiction (Boston: 
Kluwer, 1987). 
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that ‘Lh’ encompasses all and only the broadly logical truths. Ac- 
cepting the other assumptions forces essentialists to look more care- 
fully at the argument itself, which is a traditionally valid reductio. A 
close examination of the premises, however, shows that neither (1) 
nor (2) is a consequence of essentialist claims. Such claims usually 
involve logical possibilities that are not metaphysical possibilities; they 
do not involve metaphysical possibilities that are not even logical 
possibilities. An essentialist might claim that while it is logically possi- 
ble that Kripke’s lectern have been made ofice, it is not really possible 
for it to have been so. There is no contradiction in supposing that 
Queen Elizabeth II might have had different parents, even though 
certain facts about her parentage are essential to her. Thus, essentialist 
claims really amount to the following variations on (1) and (2) where 
‘Che is an operator expressing metaphysical necessity. 

(10) Ou(A > B) 

(11) OL L(A & ~B) 


Thus, metaphysical possibility is supposed by essentialists to be less 
permissive, not more permissive, than logical possibility. Accordingly, 
essentialists hold that logical possibility, as given by first-order quantifi- 
cational logic with identity and perhaps any relevant nonlogical mean- 
ing postulates, overgenerates admissible formulae and counts as possi 
ble things that are not really possible. 

Now the core of the dispute between essentialists and their critics 
cannot sensibly be construed as a dispute over the scope of ‘Lh’ or 
‘Li’. While there may be disputes over the scope of the logically 
necessary (as we have just seen) and while there may be disputes 
over which things are not logically necessary but are metaphysically 
necessary, these are secondary disputes. The fundamental dispute is 
surely over which, if either, of these modalities correctly characterizes 
the necessary truths. It is a dispute over whether everything not ruled 
out as false by the relevant logical truths is a genuine possibility, which 
just is the dispute over whether there are more necessary truths than 
the relevant logical truths. Thus, the reductio stemming from (1) and 
(2) serves to refute precisely the exact opposite of what is relevant to 
rejecting essentialism. (2) is the supposition of the falsehood of the 
logically necessary truth postulated in (1). The reductio is really a 
refutation of the thesis that first-order logic undergenerates possibilit- 
ies—that logical possibility is a reliable guide to real possibility so far 
as it goes; it just does not go far enough. But, typical essentialists 
have bad no interest whatsoever in denying any logical truths and 
diminishing the scope of the necessary. They are in the business of 
expanding the scope of the necessary by adding nonlogical metaphysi- 
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cal necessities. Thus, the logically traditional essentialist should main- 
tain that Hale’s argument successfully shows that (1) and (2) are 
indeed inconsistent, but that no pairs of propositions of those forms 
are entailed by essentialism. Essentialist claims have the form of (10) 
and (11), but the argument does not even so much as address them. 
Essentialists can readily grant that no real possibilities outstrip the 
broadly logical possibilities because they do not even grant that all 
of the broadly logical possibilities are genuine possibilities, so they 
certainly should not hold that some genuine possibilities are not even 
logical possibilities. Thus, this argument does nothing to under- 
mine essentialism. 

Hale thinks that the essentialist should be uncomfortable with the 
admission that something might be metaphysically necessary but not 
logically necessary because metaphysical necessity would not, then, 
be absolute necessity. “To accept that metaphysical necessity is not 
absolute is to acknowledge that while it is, say, metaphysically necessary 
that heat is mean kinetic energy of molecules, there are possible 
worlds—logically possible worlds—in which this is not so” (op. ct., 
p. 98). 

This is no real problem for the essentialist, however. ‘Absolute 
necessity’ is a term of art and its application to metaphysical necessity 
is not something to which the essentialist is wedded. That there are 
more restrictive necessities that are merely formally characterized 
necessities is of no consequence to the essentialist, who is concerned 
only to maintain that for any more restrictive necessity the correlated 
kind of possibility is too permissive and admits some counterfeit possi- 
bilities. The mere fact that a necessity is more restrictive is, by itself, 
no reason to think that it retains a proper purchase on modal reality. 

Furthermore, given the existence of necessities more restrictive than 
broadly logical necessity, Hale is in precisely the same dialectical 
predicament as the one in which he wishes to put the essentialist. If 
the essentialist must be discomforted by the admission that there are 
logically possible worlds in which characteristic essentialist claims are 
false, Hale must likewise be discomforted by the admission that there 
are austerely logically possible worlds in which characteristic broadly 
logical truths are false. Likewise for propositionally- and paraconsis- 
tently-possible worlds. 

Of course the essentialist just denies that there are any merely 
logically possible worlds, if they choose to treat possible worlds as real 
existences, and Hale just denies the existence of the austerely logically 
possible worlds. Even if we set aside worries over paraconsistency and 
grant the epistemological security and metaphysical innocence of 
some traditional set of first-order logical truths, both Hale and the 
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essentialist must justify their favored restriction on the set of austerely 
logical possibilities in order to obtain precisely their respective chosen 
sets of genuine possibilities. One who makes sense of necessity only 
insofar as it is coextensive with first-order logical truth will want rea- 
sons for placing any restriction at all on the class of austerely logical 
possibilities, whether this restriction is given in terms of the meanings 
of nonlogical terms or in terms of essences. While the essentialist 
must justify the verdict that some consistent sentences which violate 
“metaphysical postulates” fail to express real possibilities, the concep- 
tualist must justify the verdict that some consistent sentences that 
violate meaning postulates fail to express real possibilities. No advan- 
tage to the conceptualist here. 

Furthermore, Hale has no particular epistemological advantage in 
his appeal to the a priori knowledge of concepts. Typical contempo- 
rary essentialism derives from allegedly a priori principles regarding 
identity, chemical constitution, origins, and the like. The reasoning 
that serves to justify these principles is no different in character from 
the kind of conceptual reasoning that would be used to justify the 
impossibility of male vixens. Whether we choose to call the essential 
ist’s a priori principles conceptual (or semantic) principles depends 
solely on whether we are externalists or internalists about meaning. 
The essentialist might depend upon empirical investigation to provide 
the fine-grained details of necessities about Kripke’s lectern or the 
Queen, but these bits of nonconceptual knowledge are completely 
uncontroversial. The most important, and most difficult, work for 
both the essentialist and the conceptualist is a priori. Each must 
defend the a priori status of their chosen principles against the Quin- 
ean who has no time for distinctively analytic or essentialist truths. 
Again, no advantage to Hale. 

Thus, Hale’s preferred position affords no dialectical advantage 
over the essentialist. Each must stray from the apparent security and 
innocence of austerely logical truth; each must justify their respective 
chosen limit on genuine possibility; each derives necessities largely 
from a priori investigation, with perhaps the addition of merely uncon- 
troversial empirical information. Thus, Hale’s argument fails to estab- 
lish the absoluteness of logical necessity, traditionally understood. It 
is vulnerable to criticism from those who are more profligate in admit- 
ting possibilities and it is irrelevant to the essentialist who is more 
restrictive. Furthermore, Hale’s position suffers from difficulties paral- 
lel to those of the essentialist. Similar parallels will be noted below. 


I. LOOKING AT LOGIC 


So far we have only one unsuccessful argument for the priority of the 
logical modalities. To forestall the search for a better argument for 
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this thesis, I begin an extended argument for a contrary thesis—that 
metaphysical necessity is prior to logical necessity—by examining the 
nature of logic. The nature of logic is the subject for a rather wide- 
ranging discussion, one that must address the relation between mod- 
ern mathematical logic and everyday inference, the way logical knowl- 
edge can be used as a tool to extend our nonlogical knowledge, the 
nature and significance of logical form and the relation between 
“logical facts” and ordinary states of affairs—a subject well beyond 
the scope of this discussion. I will limit myself to considerations of 
(austerely) logical truth and logical consequence, since one or other 
of these notions provides the substance of logical necessity and is 
least subject to philosophical controversy. 

Logical truth and consequence, arguably, can be illuminated by 
reference to psychological, syntactic, and semantic facts.’ If an account 
of the nature of logic is to yield a treatment of something that can 
be properly dignified as a kind of genuine necessity, the psychological 
and syntactic elements of logic are inadequate. Very brief reasons for 
this are the following. 

Psychologism about logic must be given in either wholly descriptive 
or partially normative terms. Descriptive psychologism yields logic as 
a subject of empirical, nota priori, study. If, on the one hand, relations 
of logical consequence are the laws of thought and these are universal 
patterns of human thought, then the account is too strong and entails 
that there are far fewer relations of consequence (and correlated 
logical truths) than standard logical theory recognizes; we sometimes 
fail to see the consequences of our beliefs. If, on the other hand, the 
laws of thought are those patterns used by someone or other at some 
time or other, then the account is too weak and entails that there 
are far more relations of consequence and more logical truths than 
typically recognized. Sometimes we reason invalidly. Normative psy- 
chologism encounters similar problems. If logical consequence were 
to be what should be believed by a rational agent given other beliefs, 
then we must relinquish either logical theory as it currently stands 
or the belief that some of us are sometimes rational. Any belief has 
infinitely many consequences, according to standard logical theories, 
yet apparently rational agents fail to believe all of these consequences. 


*It is noteworthy that Quine’s own treatment of logical truth is an admixture of 
all three approaches to logic. In Mathods of Logic (New York: Holt, Reinhart, Winston, 
1972), p. 4, he explains logical consequence in psychological terms, in Philasopky of 
Logic (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prenuce-Hall, 1970), pp. 47-60, he provides several 
different accounts that he takes to be coextensive. 
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A naturalistic account of rational inference makes logical revisionism 
almost inevitable. 

Formalism fairs no better than psychologism. Formal facts on their 
own. have nothing whatever to do with truth, much less logical truth 
and logical consequence. Syntactic specifications of the elements of 
a language, along with formation and derivation rules, constitute 
nothing more than the delineation of a game. Here are the pieces; 
this is how to build things with them; that is how to move them about. 
Devoid of interpretation, we can go no further. What can be “proved” 
on the basis of other things is completely uninteresting without some 
substantial constraints on syntactic form and the rules of derivation. 
For example, we sometimes think of logical truths as those formulae 
that can be proved from the null class of assumptions. With no con- 
straints on the rules, however, we are always free to introduce whatever 
rules are necessary to prove whatever we like from the null class. This 
seems preposterous, but only because in practice the introduction of 
“rules of inference” is constrained by semantic information. 

For these and other reasons, the semantic approach to logic has 
been given priority as exposing the most important elements of the 
nature of logic. In what remains I shall argue not that model-theoretic 
accounts of metalogical notions are extensionally incorrect, but rather 
that modeltheoretic accounts cannot work to secure the priority of 
logical necessity as the proper base level necessity. The modeltheo- 
retic accounts succeed only insofar as they either tacitly embed some 
more basic necessity or else anti-essentialists are not entitled to make 
their broad assertions about the role that model theory can play in 
modal theory. 


Il. WHAT MODEL THEORY CANNOT DO FOR YOU 


Given standard soundness and completeness results for first-order 
logic, we know that for a set of formulae, T, and any formula, a, I K 
a if and only if T Fa, that a is provable from T using familiar rules 
if and only if all models in which all members of T are true are also 
models in which « is true. Furthermore, what can be proven from 
no assumptions using those rules is exactly what is true in all models; 
¥ a if and only if ¥ a. If provability does not expose the underlying 
nature of logic and logical necessity, then these metatheoretical results 
point to semantic facts as the most significant facts of logic. Thus, if the 
logical necessities are simply the logical truths, then logical necessity is 
truth in all models and logical possibility is truth in at least one model. 

Of course, this looks very much like David Lewis’s reductive account 
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of modality.* Modality is traded for quantification, only in Lewis’s 
account the domain of quantification is the domain of possible worlds, 
realistically and concretely construed. Initially, Lewis was greeted 
mainly with the infamous incredulous stare. Given the formal similari- 
ties between the nearly universally accepted account of logical truth 
and logical necessity and Lewis’s account of necessity, the incredulity 
should not have been due to the mere trade of modality for quantifica- 
tion. It had to be the trade of modality for possihilist quantification 
that caused incredulity. It was Lewis’s ontology that was troubling, 
not the structure of his account of necessity. On pain of inconsistency, 
then, the ‘all’ in the anti-essentialist metalanguage in which the con- 
cepts of logical truth and necessity are given must be an actualist 
quantifier. Quantification over models and their constituents is, thus, 
supposed to be innocent in a way that quantification over possible 
worlds and their constituents is not. Furthermore, the models them- 
selves are supposed to be so innocent that it is difficult to find much 
attention given to their nature, aside from the observation that they 
consist in nonempty sets with relations and functions. I will canvass 
the important options. 

For the extremely metaphysically wary, the nominalist who eschews 
abstracta of all kinds, the only actual models are concrete models. 
‘Oy is defined over only the actual arrangements of concrete objects. 
The nominalist actualist recognizes nothing else. This stance overgen- 
erates necessities and undergenerates possibilities. It overgenerates 
necessities because everything true in all actual concrete models is 
deemed logically necessary even when, on the normal face of it, things 
could have gone differently and some of those sentences true in all 
actual concrete models would have been false had things indeed 
gone otherwise. It undergenerates possibilities because this type of 
nominalism countenances nothing beyond actual concrete structures 
and, intuitively, the actual concrete world does not exhaust all possible 
structures. These mismatches between our intuitive modal judgments 
and the nominalist’s definition of ‘Oy’ aside, one straightforward 
consequence of this account is that ‘HO,’ is undefined over contrafac- 
tual situations.’ Logic, on this construal, has no application at all to 


* On the Pierahty of Worlds (New York: Blackwell, 1986). 

7I choose ‘contrafactual’ to be more general than ‘counterfactual’. The former 
concerns any nonactual poembillty, the lattér only those relevant to the assessment 
of counterfactual conditionals, which are in turn closely aligned with pragmatic and 
perhaps causal considerations, Typically, those situatons or worlds relevant to the 
truth value of a counterfactual conditional are a subset of the totality of actual and 
merely possible situations or worlds. 
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anything beyond actuality. Surely, one constraint on any account of 
the nature of logic is that it explain how logic is a useful tool for 
reasoning about contrafactuality. So, this particular modeltheoretic 
approach fails to capture traditional logics and their correlated 
modality. 

For a standard platonist alternative some abstract entities must be 
countenanced. To solve the problem of too few models and the 
undergeneration of possibilities, platonist model theory may be per- 
mitted to invoke a set-theoretic hierarchy that is as rich as one likes. 
Nothing in my further discussion relies upon any assumption about 
the richness of this hierarchy. There seems to be no obstacle to having 
enough objects to quantify over, so leaving out possibilities cannot 
be a problem to do with the size of the recognized ontology. 

Platonism still faces the main affliction of nominalism, however. The 
recognized ontology remains actualist and nonmodal. The platonist 
strategy is simply to recognize a new class of objects in our ontology. 
Merely admitting more objects to the domain of quantification, how- 
ever, does not by itself solve the problem of capturing the substance 
of logical necessity. The net result is the same for the platonist as it 
is for the nominalist: a is supposed to be a logical necessity just in 
case it is true in all members of the class of actual models. The 
platonist still leaves ‘Ch? undefined over contrafactual situations. So 
far, all the platonist has told us is that the actual world contains some 
abstract objects in addition to the concrete objects recognized by the 
nominalist. With respect to understanding modality this is no more 
illuminating than being told that there are extraterrestrial objects 
such as planets and comets in addition to the terrestrial objects we 
all know and love. 

That abstract objects are noncausal or not spatiotemporally located 
presents no solution to the nominalist’s problem unless immutability 
and necessity are conflated. The definition of abstract objects as those 
that enter into no causal relations entails only that no object causally 
depends for its state upon abstract objects and no abstract object 
causally depends for its state upon any other object. At most, the 
abstractness of models secures the actual and perhaps causal stability 
of the model-theoretic hierarchy, but not its modal stability. When 
all is said and done, standard platonism delivers no more than the 
claim that there is a given set of actual models, some realized con- 
cretely, some not. What it does not directly address is whether the 


* Whether even the actual stability of the hierarchy 1s guaranteed depends on 
whether uncaused changes are possible, which I will not discuss here. 
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abstract models, unlike the nominalist’s concrete models, cover all 
the possibilities. 

At this point it is open to the antiessentialist to find a disanalogy 
between the current account of logical necessity and Lewis’s nonactu- 
alist account. Whereas for Lewis the operative notion was truth ina 
world, the modeltheoretic approach to logical necessity depends on 
truth accordsng to a model. ‘Lh’ is defined appropriately not because 
it is defined over a class of nonactual objects but because it is defined 
over a class of actual objects that represent both actual and nonactual 
states of affairs. The actualist ontology “speaks” about both actual and 
nonactual realities.” So ‘O, is defined appropriately because it is 
defined over the possible as it is represented in the model-theoretic 
hierarchy. Thus, it is assumed that (i) every model represents a possi- 
bility and that (ii) all possibilities are represented by some model. 
These added representational constraints take us to modal platonism, 
which solves the problem of standard platonism by making explicit 
that what does the crucial work in the proposed account of logical 
necessity is not truthin-a-model, but truth-accordingto-a-model. It is 
the representative function of models that is important, not merely 
their existence and internal structure. Even though the ontology 
remains actualist there is some interesting connection between this 
class of actual objects and possibilities. ‘Ch, is now finally defined over 
objects which are themselves defined on real possibilities. Ordinary 
contrafactual reasoning is rescued. 

That the first constraint is required is shown by the method of 
counterexample. An argument is shown to be fallacious by “finding” 
a model in which the premises are true, but the conclusion false. 
Were the selected model to represent an impossibility, then it would 
be incorrect, on that basis alone, to conclude that the argument under 
scrutiny is fallacious. We simply assume that anything we countenance 
as a model embodies or represents a possibility. The failure of the 
set of models to satisfy the second constraint guarantees that some a 
will be deemed a necessity when it is not. It would be false in one of 
the possibilities unaccounted for by the set of recognized models. 

Modal platonism provides the basis for the most plausible model- 
theoretic accounts of the logical modalities. Is there any nonquestion- 
begging basis for thinking this account successful, however? Determin- 
ing the answer depends very much on what the intent of the account 
is. If the anti-essentialist proposes it in the interests of conceptual or 


° That a structure can represent something independently of any acts of interpreta 
tion by cognizers is a very dubious claim, but I shall not challenge it here. 
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meaning analysis, then the account is a clear failure. A successful 
analysis of a modality must be given either in terms of some quite 
distinct modality or in wholly nonmodal terms and the analysis must 
be semantically equivalent to what is analyzed. The anti-easentialist 
maintains that the logical modality is the most basic of the relevant 
metaphysical modalities, so the first option is unavailable. Though it 
is hard to consult thoroughly untutored semantic intuitions, it is 
doubtful that what we meant by ‘a is a logical truth’ is that « is true 
according to all platonistically-acceptable models. If the account stops 
there, then not only is it doubtful that it really captures what was 
meant prior to the popularity of the model-theoretic account but 
precisely because of this there is no reason to think that the account 
is even extensionally adequate. That a is true according to all platonis- 
tically-acceptable models does not guarantee that all possibilities are 
represented nor that no inconsistencies are represented. Of course, 
conditions (i) and (ii) can be used to secure extensional adequacy, 
but at the cost of making the account circular, since the meaning of 
the relevant portion of modal discourse is given in terms of discourse 
about models and the proper meaning of talk about models is given, 
ultimately, in the modal terms of (i) and (ii). So, as a piece of concep- 
tual analysis, the modeltheoretic account fails. 

One keen on the modeltheoretic proposal can certainly make the 
case that there is no clear fact about what we meant by ‘a is a logical 
truth’ prior to the development of model theory. Perhaps our talk 
about logical truth, logical necessity, and logical possibility was vague, 
unruly, and not properly understood. If so, then it is not best to view 
claims about logical truths as semantically equivalent to their model- 
theoretic substitute. Nevertheless, its proponents will maintain, the 
modeltheoretic account does the best job of systematizing and clarify- 
ing our somewhat ill-behaved usage. The point is not semantic analysis, 
but metaphysical equivalence or reduction. The anti-essentialist asks: 
Is it not the case that something is countenanced as a logical truth 
if and only if it is true according to all platonistically-acceptable mod- 
els? If so, job done. Forget about whether we can define the notions 
in more basic conceptual terms. As metaphysicians we are after the 
ultimate structure of reality, not the most basic conceptual building 
blocks. So long as the relevant biconditional is true the theory should 
be deemed a success and since it takes things we find puzzling (modal- 
ities) and shows that they are interestingly related to things we under- 
stand better (quantification and sets), then it constitutes a philosophi- 
cal advance. 

An essentialist, however, can press three related problems against 
this version of the modal platonist. The first, which I shall not press 
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here because it is well known, is the obvious analogue of the objection 
raised by Paul Benacerraf, and extended by Hartry Field, against 
mathematical platonism—the apparent epistemic inaccessibility of 
abstract objects.” The second problem is somewhat peculiar to the 
present anti-essentialist. In the present context, is the anti-essentialist 
entitled to maintain that something is a logical truth if and only if it is 
true according to all models? What is the basis of the modal platonist’s 
confidence that abstract models satisfy the two modal constraints, that 
is, that there is a sufficiently close match between our considered 
modal judgments and the structure of the set-theoretic hierarchy? 
Sometimes, when speaking of models, the act of construction is given 
prominence." Suppose, contrary to the typical intent of model theo- 
rists, that constructing a model is bringing that model into being, 
rather than showing that there is such a model. Given standard as- 
sumptions about the concrete and finite nature of acts of construction, 
constructed models are not the right sort of thing for the logically 
orthodox platonist who stands against nominalism. There are too few 
actually constructed models to be matched with what we antecedently 
take to be all the logical possibilities. Construction obviously aids with 
logical epistemology while undercutting the motivation for the move 
away from nominalism to platonism. For this reason platonists are 
more inclined to adopt an epistemology that makes the doing of 
formal logical semantics and mathematics a process of discovery rather 
than construction. There is nothing, though, in standard model the- 
ory that can count as justifying the two modal constraints that modal 
platonism requires. It is not as though model theorists have exhaus- 
tively examined objectively existing entities, catalogued their struc- 
tures and their representational capacities, compared the results of 
this examination with considered judgments about the modal facts, 
and then reported back to the rest of us. Neither have they done a 
reasonable “empirical” examination of some models, formed induc- 
tive hypotheses, tested the hypotheses and then, when there was suff 
cient justification, gone public with their results. 

The epistemology of model theory relies upon what mathematicians 
and logicians have antecedently taken to be valid inference as well 


K Benacerraf, “Mathematical Truth,” this JOURNAL, LXX, 19 (November 8, 1973): 
661-79; Field, Reshsm, Mathematscs, and Modahty (New York Blackwell, 1989). 

"For instance, C.C. Chang and HJ. Keisler in the classic Model Theory (New 
York: North-Holland, 1978), p. 2, state that “The three theorems we have stated 
[Léwenheim’s, Compactness, and Moriley’s] also say something positive about the 
existence of models having certain properties. Indeed, in almost all of the deeper 
theorems ın model theory the key to the proof is to construct the nght kind of model.” 
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as what they have taken to be initially plausible candidates for axioms 
of set theory. Determining what models there are, for example, de- 
termining whether there can be countable models for theories of 
certain sorts, assumes facts of logical consequence and logical truths. 
For instance, it is assumed by classical logicians that models obey the 
standard principles of classical logic: Noncontradiction and Excluded 
Middle. When we arrive at surprising results like the Lowenheim- 
Skolem theorems, our use of assumed logical facts do all the work in 
telling us about the number and nature of models. Whether the 
process is one of construction or discovery, the logical dog is wagging 
the modeltheoretic tail. What our modal platonist needs is an ac- 
counting of models that is independent of antecedent logical princi- 
ples. With such an accounting, we could compare the representative 
capacities of the already-existing and -known models with what we 
take to be the logical possibilities and determine whether the proposal 
is at least extensionally adequate. This, however, is exactly what we 
cannot do. We determine the nature of what models there are on 
the basis of accepted logical principles, both axioms and rules of 
inference. Our modeltheoretic discoveries are driven by logical truths 
and consequences. Those with nonstandard ideas about logical princi- 
ples will, understandably, have nonstandard ideas about the existence 
and representative capacities of the set of models. So, there is no 
independent appeal to models that can serve the typical antiessen- 
tialist. 

To put this problem in another light, a methodological question 
is begged by modal platonism when it serves antiessentialism. Why 
believe that the model-+heoretic account of logical truth and conse- 
quence is correct? In particular, why should we believe that no model 
is impossible or represents an impossibility and why should we believe 
that the models cover all the possibilities? Well, because there are 
precisely enough of the right kinds of models, a modal platonist might 
say. Why should we believe this? The platonist might well go on to 
say that we should believe this because we discover the existence 
and nature of models by reasoning from fundamental axioms using 
fundamental logical principles; we construct or discover models in 
accord with the principles we take to be logically necessary. This gives 
the appearance, though, of solving a problem by doing nothing more 
than stating that there is a solution to the problem. When pressed 
about the form of that solution, that is, whether the class of models 
satisfies certain required modal constraints, the platonist simply says 
that the solution has an acceptable form, that is, yes, the class of 
models does meet constraints (i) and (ii). What is lacking is some 
access to the elements of the solution that is independent of the 
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modality that is being investigated. The use of logical principles to 
infer the full character of the realm of models is unwarranted in 
the present context unless there is good reason to think that those 
principles do, in fact, track the possible accurately, which is precisely 
the point at issue between the essentialist and the anti-essentialist. 
Thus the anti-essentialist is not yet entitled to claim that the relevant 
biconditional is true. 

The salient difference between the modeHheoretic account of logi- 
cal necessity and the discovery of legitimate reductions is that in the 
latter cases we can track the phenomena to be reduced independently 
of their respective reductive basis. For instance, we have known for 
millennia about the common phenomenon of combustion. What was 
not known was the nature of common combustion, that is, oxidation. 
As investigations continued, scientists gradually developed a theoreti- 
cal and experimental framework within which we came to understand 
combustion as oxidation. Part of what legitimized the theory that 
common combustion is oxidation is that claims about the existence 
and nature of oxygen were incorporated into physical theory on the 
basis of much more than the need for an explanatory mechanism for 
combustion. If our only access to the process of oxidation were the 
mere fact that combustion occurs, then the explanation of combustion 
via oxidation would be an empty explanation. Thus, we can see that 
the modeltheoretic account of logical necessity, in the context of the 
kind of anti-essentialism under discussion here, is empty. 

The third problem is an ad hominem against the typical anti-essen- 
tialist who admits logical necessity. Part of the rationale for admitting 
logical necessity but not easentialism is that our knowledge of logical 
truth and necessity is supposed to be unproblematic, relying only on 
the semantics for a very few key (logical) concepts. Essences by con- 
trast, are supposed to be real and objective, knowledge of which must 
depend on modal intuition. An anti-essentialist may well eschew a 
reliance on modal intuition because modal intuitions, like moral 
intuitions, are not universal and conflicts among intuitions are not 
easily resolved, if at all. 

This is a false picture of the anti-essentialist's epistemic situation, 
however. If logical necessity is supposed to be a metaphysically signifi- 
cant necessity in the sense explained, that is, that the T axiom holds 
for logical necessity, then one adopting classical logic as encompassing 
all and only the fundamental necessary truths must face the fact that 
defending this commitment requires defending a substantial Humean 
metaphysical view. If the only necessities are austere logical truths 
expressed in primitive predicate notation, then whatever is not ruled 
out by those truths is possible; whatever is not contradictory is possibly 
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true. This is simply a way of expressing in terms of grammatical form 
the metaphysical thesis that all logically possible combinations of basic 
properties are genuinely possible; there are no necessary connections 
between primitive properties. The problem here is not that the anti- 
essentialist will find this Humean metaphysics unattractive, but rather 
that the modal doctrine, the anti-essentialism, is hostage to a particular 
metaphysical program. This conflicts with the common perception 
that logic and its correlated modality are free of metaphysical commit- 
ment in a way that essentialism is not. If no question is begged against 
the essentialist, the anti-essentialist must rely on modal intuition in 
defending the preferred metaphysical framework no less than the 
essentialist. This reliance is unrecognized to the extent that we fail 
to acknowledge that our access to models is both dependent on our 
logical commitments and that these logical commitments must also be 
metaphysical commitments, if we take ‘Ch to express a metaphysically 
significant modality. Of course, one may hold that ‘C,’ expresses a 
merely formal modality, but only at the cost of leaving it a completely 
open question what connection, if any, there is between logical possi- 
bility and real possibility. If one does not take logical commitments 
to be partly metaphysical commitments then, as I shall highlight a 
bit in section v, one will not have a straightforward explanation of 
the standard role of inference in both ordinary and philosophical 
contexts. The relative philosophical innocence of antressentialism 
vanishes. 
IV. CONTEMPORARY CONSEQUENCE 

The moral of sections n and m1 is that we cannot secure an adequate 
account of a metaphysically significant logical necessity if we limit 
ourselves only to the nonmodal facts of cognition, formal syntax, 
or modeltheoretic structures. Either some underlying modality is 
presupposed or else there is no nonquestion-begging reason to assert 
the coextensiveness of the logically possible and the modeltheoretic 
facts or the coextensiveness of the logically possible and the genuinely 
possible. There is no way to eliminate this, unless we find a very 
different epistemic access to models. Given the intimate connection 
between anything we might label “logical necessity” and the nature 
of logical truth and consequence, the moral is that antiessentialist 
accounts of logical consequence fail. There may well be formal and 
epistemological features of the relation of logical consequence, but 
given that we take the validity of an inference to provide some kind 
of guarantee for the truth of the conclusion, given the truth of the 
premise(s), these features do not exhaust logical consequence. A 
modal component is crucial. 
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At this point our discussion connects with the current debate over 
the nature of logical consequence. In his critique of Alfred Tarski’s 
account of logical consequence, John Etchemendy distinguishes rep- 
resentational and interpretational semantics.” In representational se- 
mantics, the models are representations of the different ways the 
world could be. Each line of the truth table, for instance, would 
provide a different way the world could turn out to be for the sentences 
under consideration. Each model represents a class of possible worlds. 
The interpretations of the sentences remain stable while the state of 
the world varies from row to row in the table. Interpretational seman- 
tics reverses this; it varies the interpretations of the sentences exam- 
ined while leaving the state of the world constant. The various rows 
of the truth table tell us the semantic values of the relevant sentence 
when we interpret the atomic sentences in such ways as they come 
out true or false in our world. 

According to Etchemendy, Tarski adopts the interpretational ap- 
proach. Models are interpretations. Interpretations of what? Certainly 
not all vocabulary. If what we now take to be logical vocabulary admits 
of variable interpretation, then the account comes out wrong. The 
logical laws would have no stable interpretation and, so, would not 
be logical truths after all. Thus, we typically set aside some vocabulary 
to have stable interpretations: the logical constants. Truth according 
to all models, then, is truth according to all interpretations of the 
nonlogical vocabulary. What vocabulary merits constant interpreta- 
tions? Tarski thought that the distinction between logical and nonlogi- 
cal vocabulary was somewhat vague, but, “certainly not quite arbi 
trary.” Since he thought that there were “no objective grounds... 
which permit us to draw a sharp boundary between the two groups 
of terms” we should make the division so that the modeHheoretic 
account of logical truth and consequence accords reasonably well 
with ordinary usage and be done with it. ‘And’ and ‘all’ qualify as 
logical; ‘was president’ does not. 

If we grant that this procedure is satisfactory for classifying vocabu- 
lary (in) eligible for variable interpretations, we must still give satisfac- 
tory interpretations to the logical constants. Etchemendy’s presenta- 
tion of interpretational semantics limits interpretations to those on 
a fixed domain. Intuitively, whether there are finitely many objects in 
the domain is neither a logical truth nor a logical falsehood. Because 


™ The Concept of Logical Consequence (Cambridge Harvard, 1990). 
B “On the Concept of Logical Consequence,” in Logic, Semanizcs, Metamathematics, 
J.H. Woodger, trans. (New York: Oxford, 1956), pp. 418-20. 
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tations on a given domain can introduce restric- 
problem interpreting sentences that are satisfied 
ins. There is no way, however, for alternative interpre- 
d the proper results for sentences that are satisfied only 
omains. The domain of discourse serves to interpret the 
, which on any actualist account contains only actual ob- 
n ppose the domain is finite. Sentences formulated with no 
n> gical expressions that are satisfied only on domains larger than 
the finite world would be, according to the interpretational approach, 
not just false but logically false, that is, true on no interpretation." 
Even one who thinks that the actual domain is finite should be discom- 
fited by this result. The size of the domain is contingent, so it is 
inevitable that any account of logical notions defined on such a contin- 
gency will be hostage to those contingencies and will be extensionally 
adequate only by accident, if at all. For this and related reasons 
involving the vagueness of the logical/nonlogical distinction, Etchem- 
endy rejects the Tarskian account of logical truth and consequence. 
Perhaps a more obvious and deeper reason for rejecting the inter- 
pretational approach here is that it cannot be the basis of a logical 
modality that permits contrafactual reasoning. Most of our reasoning 
about other possibilities concern not alternative interpretations of a 
language, but alternative ways the very same things we talk about with 
our language under its current interpretation might be. So, the only 
relevant models must be representational models. ; 
Gila Sher and Stewart Shapiro each try to rehabilitate the modek 
theoretic account of logical consequence by rejecting Etchemendy’s 
assumption that representational and interpretational semantics are 
mutually exclusive.” Each appears to adopt something like the modal 
platonism sketched above. Sher tries to preserve Tarski’s claim that 
logical consequence is both necessary and formal and Shapiro gives 
an intuitive characterization of logical truth as truth in all possibilities 
under all interpretations of the nonlogical vocabulary, thus melding 
the representational and interpretational perspectives.'® The reliance 
on both possibilities and interpretations incorporates features of both 
the representational and the interpretational approaches. The do- 
main of interpretation, as well as the interpretative assignments to 
nonlogical expressions, is variable. 


“M Etchemendy, pp. 111-24. 

4 Sher, “Did Tarski Commit ‘Tarski’s Fallacy’?” The Journal of Symbolic Logic, LXI 
(1996): 653-86; Shapiro, “Logical Consequence. Models and Modality,” in Matthras 
Schirn, ed , The Philosophy of Mathematics Today (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp 131-56. 

1$ Sher, pp. 667-83; Shapiro, p. 148. 
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At the same time they each wish their accounts to avoid 
words, “such metaphysical nightmares as ‘transworld identi 
crucial to note, however, that the modal element is an intui 
of their accounts of consequence. Both find its substance in `, 
“adjustment” of two parameters: the designation of logical vocabulary 
and the strength of the set theory used in the metatheory. According 
to Shapiro, “both ‘world’ and ‘language’ get varied, in an interrelated, 
controlled manner.”"* Since there is no issue of “finding” the interpre- 
tations of the typical logical constants in the models, their privileged 
status is secure. 

The modality in the intuitive characterization of consequence is 
something that Sher and Shapiro take to be eliminable. “On my 
conception,” says Sher, “formal possibility is reduced to mathematical 
existence and formal necessity to mathematical generality....”"% Sha- 
piro also makes it plain that he trades modality for ontology, endorsing 
Hilary Putnam’s claim that “[m]athematics has...got rid of possibility 
by simply assuming that, up to isomorphism anyway, all possibilities 
are simultaneously actual—actual, that is, in the universe of ‘sets’.”"” 
Worries about the cardinality of models are handled in both cases by 
incorporating an axiom of infinity." Standard languages have the 
isomorphism property, that is, that a sentence is satisfied by a given 
model if and only if it is satisfied by all models isomorphic to the 
given model. 

These moves certainly rescue the modeHheoretic account of logical 
consequence from Etchemendy’s criticisms of the interpretational 
version of that account: If the size of the domain is variable up to 
infinity, then it cannot be a necessary truth, much less a logical truth, 
that there are only finitely many objects. Neither Sher’s nor Shapiro’s 
account of logical consequence, however, is any use to the anti-essen- 
tialist. The various ways of interpreting their ideas were canvassed in 


17 Shapiro, p. 149; see also Sher, pp. 658-61. 

4 Shapiro, p. 149; Sher makes a amilar point on pp. 675-76. 

® Sher, p. 682. 

a ees art 150, from Pumam, “What Is Mathematical Truth?” in 
Mathematics, Matter, and Method: Philosophical Papers, Vohime 1 (New York Cambridge, 
1975), p. 70. In correspondence Sher has indicated that she accepts this position as 
well. It 1s worth noting here that Putnam’s statement is ambiguous on whether 

ity is ehminated in favor of truthin-amodel or ın favor of truthaccording- 
to-model. Sher’s and Shapiro's statements are likewise ambiguous, though the 
earlier quote from Sher appears to eliminate poembility in favor of truth-in-amodel. 

7 A relatively weak axiom is sufficient if only first-order logic is recognired as logic. 
A rather strong axiom 1s required if second-order logic counts as logic, mance second- 
order languages permit the formulation of sentences satisfiable only in nonmeasur- 
able domains. 
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the previous section and the deficiencies shown. If their trade of 
possibility for mathematical existence is a trade of modality for truth- 
in-a-model, then the modality is undefined over nonactuality. If they 
trade the logical modality for truth-according-to-a-model and refuse 
to impose conditions (i) and (ii) as constraints on what count as 
models and they take their proposals to be conceptual analyses, then 
the analyses fail. If (i) and (ii) are imposed, then the analyses are 
circular. If they eschew analysis and look only for a truth about the 
relation between logical truth and truth-according-to-models, then 
they are not entitled to maintain that they have found that truth. 
Model theory, then, offers no haven for safe modalizing. 


V. WHAT ESSENTIALISM CAN DO FOR YOU 


This is not the place for an extended defense of essentialism, but I 
will take this section to sketch how the essentialist can offer a genuine 
account of logical necessity where the class of logically necessary truths 
is a special case of truths about essences. What the antressentialist 
takes to be modally innocent semantic facts involving models, the 
essentialist sees to be closet essentialism about peculiar sorts of enti- 
ties. Take again the simplest semantic structures: those represented 
by truth tables. We specify the meaning of the typical binary truth- 
functional connectives by delineating the four familiar rows in a truth 
table. In typical presentations of the semantics for truth-functional 
languages, this procedure is spelled out with no comment or else it 
is presented with the justification that the construction of truth tables 
is a combinatorial matter.” The construction of truth functional mod- 
els is, however, not a strictly combinatorial procedure; it takes as its 
basis preferred fundamental logical principles. In classical logics that 
basis includes the Laws of Noncontradiction and Excluded Middle. 
Classical truth tables omit a row for the case in which the propositions 
are both true and false and they omit a row for the case in which 
they are neither. Like the more complex models of model theory, 
the logic drives the construction or discovery of models. 

The presence of covert metaphysics—in this context, a theory about 
the possible—is evident when we, once again, consider contrafactual 


2 Whenever the semantics for a propositional language is grven, if it is provided 
without philosophical argument that in a truth table for formulae that are combina- 
tions of = atomic formulae the table must have 2" nonidentical rows, this classical 
assumption is in operation. This recipe for truthtable construction 1s presented 
without comment in J.L. Bell and M. Machover, A Course m Mathematical Logic (New 
York: North-Holland, 1977), p. 21. The confusion of traditional assignments of truth 
values with combinatorial assignments 1s explicit m David Bostock, Intermediate Logic 
(New York: Oxford, 1997), p. 24. 
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reasoning. Suppose that truth tables represent no modal information. 
Then their content is no more than that no proposition is both true 
and false and none manages to be neither. Truth tables that exhibit 
only this nonmodal information provide us with no reason whatsoever 
to think that had the world been different not all members of an 
inconsistent set of proposition would have been true. Reductio argue 
ments would tell us nothing more about possibility than would a 
sound empirical investigation that resulted in the falsification of a 
simple empirical claim. Going no further than this leads us back 
to the problems of section m: ‘Ch’ is undefined over contrafactual 
situations and truth tables provide no warrant for our usual inferences 
about contrafactual situations. 

Denying hidden modal import to standard semantic structures 
would involve rejecting as completely misguided some staples of the 
history of philosophy. The ontological and cosmological arguments 
for the existence of God depend upon modal claims, as do defenses 
of atheism which argue for the impossibility of the coexistence of 
God and evil, to take well-known examples. If facts of logic do not 
have implicit implications for the natures of either the bearers of 
truth value or the makers of truth value, then even if one successfully 
demonstrated that God exists and Evil exists constitute an inconsistent 
pair of propositions, in the available and very weak sense that not 
both of them are true, then no conclusions whatsoever about whether 
they are both true in other ways the world might have been would 
be thereby warranted. An atheist might be content to show only that 
God exists is false because Evil exists is true, but that was not the intent 
of the logical problem of evil. The strategy was to arrive ata conclusion 
about the actual world by going through a subsidiary conclusion about 
impossibility. No such strategy is available unless even elementary 
truth-functional semantics expresses modal information. 

If the truths of logic as specified by truth tables are to be useable 
in our reasoning about contrafactual situations, then the semantic 
information contained in truth tables must represent not just the 
actual facts about propositions but also modal information about 
propositions (or some other favored truth bearers). This modal infor- 
mation, if it is to be useful in reasoning across the full range of the 
possibilities, must be information about the essence of propositions. 
Implicit in truth tables, then, is the thesis that what the tables represent 
are all and only the relevant possibilities for propositions. Conditions 
(i) and (ii) resurface as hidden assumptions in all elementary logi 
cal semantics. 

Given that invoking semantic structures to explain logical truth 
requires that the semantic structures satisfy two modal constraints, 
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what is the nature of the modality? We have seen that logical necessity 
as defined in terms of logical truths and consequences, which are in 
turn defined model-theoretically, can ill afford to have the requisite 
modality turn out to be logical necessity. Modalities typically defined 
in terms of logical consequence will be, for obvious reasons, even 
poorer candidates for the prior modality. Thus, the prior modality is 
most plausibly some kind of essentialism. If the semantics appropriate 
to a given logical apparatus reflects essentialism at least about proposi- 
tions, directly or indirectly, then it is quite easy to see how, for instance, 
the logical problem of evil at least purports to yield a stronger result 
than an exhaustive empirical search into the existence of God and evil. 

If logical necessity is a special case of essentialist necessity, then 
logical necessities form a subset of the metaphysical necessities. On 
the assumption that the only genuine possibilities are those acceptable 
to the essentialist, it follows that not all logical possibilities are genuine 
possibilities. What is needed now is some motivated rationale to ac- 
count for the genuine possibility of only some of the logical possibilit- 
ies. One such rationale is a completely general essentialist account 
of necessity, including logical necessity.” On such a theory, the funda- 
mental notion is that of the essence of, the nature of, a thing. Essence 
is not further explained in terms of logical truth, logical form, or 
even possible worlds. The absolutely necessary truths, in the only 
sense of ‘absolute’ that essentialists care about, are those true in virtue 
of the essence or nature of the relevant items. Essentialists have at 
least two ways of explaining logical necessity. One is to explain logical 
necessities as those true in virtue of the natures of logical items, 
perhaps propositions and their constituent concepts or else other 
truth bearers and their constituents. Alternatively, logical necessities 
might be explained as those propositions true in virtue of the natures 
of every situation or every object and property, thus preserving the idea 
that logic is the most general science.” The nonlogical metaphysical 
necessities are those that lack this degree of generality. These necessi- 
ties are those propositions true in virtue of the essences or natures 
of only some objects and their attributes. The commonly discussed 
essentialist theses purport to specify at least part of the essences of 


™ One vernon of which is presented by Fine in “Esence and Modahty,” and 
“Ontological Dependence.” 

“This is not to be confused with those propositions which are true of every 
situation or every object and its properties. A proposition may be true of an object, 
say, but not true in virtue of the nature of that object. Contingent truths are obvious 
examples, according to an essentialist. That universal truth is no guarantee of neces- 
gary truth has already been established on behalf of the essentialist. 
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water, Kripke’s lectern, and Queen Elizabeth that are not shared by 
other substances or objects. On this account, logical facts do, indeed, 
turn out to be general facts, not of syntactic, psychological, or semantic 
structures, but of essences. 

Essentialist claims to the effect that something is logically possible 
but not metaphysically possible amount to the following: the features 
common to the nature of all things—familiarly expressed by logically 
consistent propositions—are insufficient to rule outa given possibility, 
for example, that Kripke’s lectern might have been made of ice. When 
the full nature of that lectern is considered, however, this possibility 
is excluded. If the logically possible is simply that which contravenes 
no universal essentialist facts, then it is not at all surprising that not 
all logical possibilities are genuine possibilities. We cannot fully specify 
the way something is categorically if we limit ourselves to the categori- 
cal properties it shares with all other things. Likewise we cannot specify 
the nature of a thing if we limit ourselves to essential properties that 
it shares with all other things. Consequently, we cannot accurately 
specify the possibilities for something if we limit ourselves to the part 
of its nature that it shares with everything else. On the assumption 
that part of the essence of Kripke’s lectern is not shared with every- 
thing else, its real possibilities are not a function of only that part of 
its essence that it shares with everything else. Because the essentialist 
claims that the lectern has more to its essence than what it shares 
with the essences of all other things, we will overgenerate possibilities 
for it if we ignore part of its essence, in particular the part about its 
chemical make-up. 

This framework permits, though it does not demand, a quite general 
essentialist account of other metaphysically significant necessities. 
Physical necessities, for instance, might be seen as those necessities 
that pertain to all and only physical objects, thus making a complete 
science of the physical a complete specification of the essence of a 
physical object. Mathematical necessities are those that are true in 
virtue of the essences of mathematical objects. And so on. 

What I have argued for here is only a general essentialist framework. 
I render no verdict on whether constitution is essential to water or 
Kripke’s lectern and I make no commitment on whether genealogy 
is essential to Queen Elizabeth II. Nor do I render a verdict on whether 
the above approaches to physical and mathematical necessities are 
well advised. More specific versions of essentialism will rely upon more 
specific claims not directly relevant to the relation between logical 
necessity and essence. One line of consideration that will be relevant 
to the further development of essentialism is the matter of truthmak- 
ing and the role of individuals (as opposed to individual constants) 
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and the role of properties (as opposed to predicates). To the extent 
that one gives a truthmaking role to individuals, properties, and/or 
constructs of such, quite general essentialism follows for them as well. 
For instance, one might think that linguistic facts are grounded in 
objectual facts.” In such a framework it is plausible to think that the 
propositions have their essences partly as a function of the facts they 
report and logical relations will be, partly, a function of essential 
relations among objects or states of affairs. Accordingly, propositions 
are the way they are essentially—at least with respect to logically 
relevant facts like consistency, logical consequence, and the like— 
because individuals, properties, and states of affairs are the way they 
are essentially. If this line is pursued, Noncontradiction and Excluded 
Middle come out as reflecting the essence of truth bearers (according 
to logical traditionalists) because these laws reflect the essences com- 
mon to individuals and to properties. Those who deny the logical 
truth of Noncontradiction and/or Excluded Middle do so, ultimately, 
because they wish their logic to reflect their divergent views about 
what is and what is not essential to individuals and to properties and, 
hence, what is and what-is not essential to the logically-relevant facts 
about truth bearers. Some differences in logic would turn out to be 
symptomatic of differences in metaphysics and not merely differences 
in meaning that float completely free of metaphysics. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The privileged status that the commonly understood notion of logical 
necessity enjoys in much of analytic philosophy is unwarranted. It is 
under threat from the paraconsistentists of various stripes, on the 
one hand, who complain that it is unduly restrictive. It is under threat 
from the essentialists, on the other hand, who complain that it is 
unduly permissive as an account of a most basic possibility. Here I 
have argued that typical attempts to elevate logical necessity to a place 
of honor and security fail. Some other necessity must be taken as 
basic to provide for some appropriate constraints on the existence 
and nature of the class of objects that are thought to underwrite 
logical necessity, such as abstract models. 

One can always bite one bullet or another: stick to actualist nomi- 
nalism, for example, and hold that the possible does not outstrip the 
actual. This is a heavy price to pay for antiessentialism. Perhaps 
eschewing all modality deserves a closer look, though this seems an 
exceedingly desperate alternative. What we cannot have is an attitude 


= As does Sher, p. 670. 
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SCANLON ON PROMISSORY OBLIGATION: 
THE PROBLEM OF PROMISEES’ RIGHTS* 


When promises give rise to clear obligations, these can be accounted 
for on the basis of general moral pnnciples..... © —Thomas Scanlon! 


tous feature of human life, and not surprisingly.” Promises and 
agreements are powerful tools. One aspect of their power is this. 
Failing special circumstances, at least, if you have promised to see 
me at five, and nothing more has transpired between us, I have a 
special standing in relation to your actions. Should you remark that 
you are thinking of not showing up at five, I have the standing to 
insist that you do. Should you fail to show up, I have the standing to 
rebuke you on that account. By virtue of your promise, your showing 
up at five becomes my right’ 


Poss along with their close cousins, agreements, are a ubiqui- 


* Material related to the present essay was presented to the University of Connecti 
cut philosophy department in the spring semester 2002, and to the University of 
Connecticut Humanities Institute in the fall semester of that year. I thank those 
present for their comments. I am grateful to Richard Arneson, Paul Bloomfield, 
David Brink, Christopher Clark, Scott Lehmann, David Slutsky, and John Troyer for 
discussions on other occasions. I dedicate this essay to the memory of Michael 
Robins (1941-2002). 

| What We Owe to Each Other (Cambridge: Harvard, 1998), p. 315; hereafter WW. 

? For some reason the philosophical Literature has focused on promises rather 
than agreements. This may be because it has long been thought—wrongly in my 
view—that agreements are constructed out of promises On this see Gibert, 
“Is an Agreement an Exchange of Promises?” this JOURNAL, XC, 12 (December 1993): 
627—49, reprinted with some revinons in Gilbert, Lang Together: Rationabty, Sociahty, 
and Obhgahon (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1996), pp. 813-38. The precise 
nature of the relationship between promises and agreements is an interesting issue: 
my use of the phrase “close cousmns” is not intended to beg any questions. 

3 This last point, which I take to be mtuitive, is common ground between theonsts 
of otherwise different persuasions with respect to the nature of rights. See, for 
stance, HL A. Hart, “Are There Any Natural Rights?” Philosophical Reotew, LXIV, 2 
(April 1955): 175-91; Joseph Raz, “On the Nature of Rights,” Mma, xc, 870 (April 
1984) 194-214 (reprinted in Morton Winston, ed., The Philosophy of Human Rights 
(Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1989), pp. 44-60; page references here are to the origi 
nal) Cf. Michael Robins, Promising, Intending, and Moral Autonomy (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1984), p. 99. The qualification regarding special arcumstances is intended 
to set aside, in particular, the cases of coerced promises or promises to perform 
immoral acts. I take it that these are best considered after one has an articulated 
understanding of less complicated cases In what follows, the reader should assume 
that coerced promises or promises with immoral content are not at issue. I discuss 
coerced agreements in Gilbert, “Agreement, Coercion, and Obligation,” Ethic, cin, 
4 (July 1993): 679-706, reprinted in Leong Together, pp. 281-312. 
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As it happens, the philosophical literature has not focused on the 
way in which promising creates rights in promisees. Rather, the focus 
has been on how a promisor is obligated by a promise.‘ There is, 
evidently, nothing wrong with asking how promises obligate as, in- 
deed, they seem to do. If you have promised to see me at five, and 
nothing more has transpired between us, you are surely in some sense 
obligated to do so. Something along these lines has been seen, indeed, 
as a self-evident or a priori truth. 

Thus H.A. Prichard: if 

Once call some act a promise, and all question whether there is an 

obligation to do it seems to have vanished.’ ‘ 


~ 


Intuitively, a promise obligates the promisor in a particularly direct, . 
way, and likewise directly gives rise to a right in the promisee. It is, 
tempting to say that both the right and the ponganon: are part and 
parcel of promising.’ 

Since making a promise appears to involve little but the expression 
of the promisor’s will, one might well think that promissóry obligation 
is somehow directly willed into being. As David Hume observed, such 
an idea is “entirely conformable to our common way of. thinking and 
expressing ourselves.”” 

How, then, do promises obligate? Thomas Scanlon’s thoughtful 
treatment of this topic begins by discussing a popular type of account 
that he wishes to reject. Scanlon characterizes this type of account as a 

“two-stage” matter, the first stage being a “social prachee of promising 
(WW 295). 

Here is a version of such a social practice account. First, there is a 
valuable social practice of promising. That is, there is a social norm 
or rule in a given society to the effect that one. who does a certain : 
thing under certain conditions. (thereby “promising to do a certain ~ ’ 
thing”) is to do something further (thereby “fulfillizig the promise”). . 
In addition, members of that society generally conform to this mule f. Tt 


par 


« 


* As can be seen from the titles of many articles—see, for instance, “The Obligation ~ 

to Keep a Promise” (H.A. Prichard, circa 1940) and “Promises and Obligations” $ 
(Raz, 1982). 

$ "The Obligation to Keep a Promise,” sa E A À 
Interest (New York: Oxford, 1968), pp. 169-79, here p. 169 

° If this is correct, it would seem that the special So reutatenes dacised Gt note 
3 above cither invalidate the promise—in other words, there is no promise m spite 
of appearances—or the promusor and promisee have the usual obligation and nght, 
the special circumstances notwithstanding. I would argue for the latter al 
but will not do so here-—see Gibert, “Agreements, Coeraon, and Obligation,” on 
the case of coercion. 

7A Treatse of Human Nature (New York: Oxford, 2000), 8.2.5.3. 
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and expect one another to do so, and the existence of the social 
practice as a.whole promotes an important good. Second, in the 
circumstances comprising the first stage, it is morally wrong for mem- 
bers of the society in question to violate the relevant social norms. 

Suppose that these two stages have been reached in my society. All 
else being equal, it will then follow that if I say “I promise to feed 
your cat tomorrow,” it would be morally wrong for me not to feed 
your cat tomorrow. 

Scanlon does not directly attack “social practice” accounts, but 
argues in favor of an account of a different sort’ He proposes to 
argue that “the wrong of breaking a promise” is an instance of “a 
more general family of moral wrongs which are concermned...with 
what we owe to other people when we have led them to form expecta- 
tions about our future conduct” (WW 296). He adds “Social practices 
of agreement-making, when they exist, may provide the means for 
creating such expectations...,” but, he will argue, “these practices 
play no essential role in explaining why these actions are wrong” 
(WW 296). 

I am inclined to agree with Scanlon that one should reject accounts 
of promissory obligation that appeal to social practices in the way 
described. One motive for developing such accounts has been the 
difficulty of understanding how—as our common way of thinking has 
it—the obligation of a promise can directly be willed into being. It 
is now standard to assume that another story about the genesis of 
promissory obligation must be found.’ A problem with any other story, 
however, is that it is likely to be found counterintuitive.!° 

Its counterintuitiveness is not the only problem with an approach 
that appeals to social practices. Another problem is that such ap- 


` 


t Scanlon has developed this position in (at least) three places: “Promises and 
Practices,” Philosophy and Pubic Affars, xix, 3 (Summer 1990): 199-226 (hereafter 
PP); “Promises and Contracts,” in Peter Benson, ed., The Theory of Contract Law (New 
York: Cambridge, 2001), pp. 86-117 (hereafter PC), and chapter seven of What We 
Owe to Each Other. See also Scanlon’s reply to John Deigh in Scanlon, “Reasons, 
Responsibility, and Reliance: Replies to Wallace, Dworkin, and Deigh,” Ethics, cxn, 
3 (April 2002): 507-28, pp. 522-28. 

* One contemporary philosopher who has argued agaunst this assumption is Rob- 
ins—see, for stance, “The Pnmacy of Promising,” Mind, taoacv, 339 (July 1976): 

. 821-40. 

“This would hardly worry Hume, whose own account of promissory obligation 
in the Treatise appeals to a socal practice along the lines indicated in the text. He 
famously argued that the idea of willing an obligation into being was unintelligible 
(3.2.5.8~7). His akeptcism about the pretheoretical conception of promissory obliga- 
tion has found favor among many Anglo-Amencan philosophers. We should surely 
see it as both troubling, and challenging, however, if outside our studies, we under- 
stand the obligations of our promises to be willed into being. 
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proaches are not clearly free, in their initial assumptions, of something 
akin to a “prior promise.” One needs to ask in what the existence 
of a social rule in a society consists: Might some kind of social accep- 
tance of the rule be necessary, and might that involve something akin 
to a promise or agreement? If the assumption of anything akin to a 
promise is avoided, it may be harder to make the moral argument. 
If it is not avoided, then, at the least, more will need to be said about 
the thing-akin-to-a-promise that is involved in social rules.” 

It may be observed that, as sketched in the previous quotation, 
Scanlon’s own account of promissory obligation itself has too many 
“stages” to accord with the intuition that promissory obligation is 
somehow directly willed into being. First, there is a certain set of 
circumstances, in part created by the promisor, that include, impor- 
tantly, certain expectations of the promisee. Second, in the circum- 
stances comprising the first stage, it is morally wrong for the promisor 
not to do what was promised. 

Thus, though it does not invoke social practices, on Scanlon’s ac- 
count promissory obligations are not directly willed into being. This 
is one concern one might have with his account, as with any account 
sharing the feature noted. 

I will focus here on a different concern: that Scanlon’s account of 
promissory obligation does not explain the existence of promisees’ 
rights. As I shall explain, if this is the case, his account of promissory 
obligation is inadequate.” 

I. PROMISEES’ RIGHTS: INTUITIVE POINTS 
ILA. Hart on moral nghts. In a classic article, “Are There Any Natural 
Rights?” H.L.A. Hart sets out an array of intuitive points on the nature 
of the rights of promisees. He refers to such rights as falling into a 
broad class of “moral rights.” Precisely how he intended the qualifier 
“moral,” need not detain us here. A central aspect of his intent is 
the differentiation of moral from legal rights. Certainly the rights of 


1 C£. Prichard The existence of this problem for a variety of theories of promissory 
obligation 1s a theme of Robins’s “Pnmacy of Promising.” For the relevance of the 
problem to Scanlon’s theory, see the text, below. 

H Observations in Hart, The Concept of Law (New York. Oxford, 1961), suggest that 
on a central everyday conception of a social rule something akin to a promise or 
agreement underties social rules. I focus on these observations in developing a new 
account of social rules in chapter five of Soaahty and Responsiithty: New Essays m Plural 
Subac Theory (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2000) 

Is a promisce necessary for there to be a promise? For present purposes, I waive 
this question Like Scanlon, I focus specifically on the case of a promise with a 
(mngle) promisee, that is, someone to whom the promise is made, someone who 
can say “You promised me that you would. .” 
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promisees are not in and of themselves legal rights, though coupled 
with special circumstances, such as the intent to create legal relations, 
they may give rise to legal rights. 

Hart lists the following features of moral rights in his sense: one 
has or possesses such a right, and corresponding to a right is another 
person’s obligation to the right holder. This person owes the right 
holder what he (or she) has a right to: it is the right holder’s due. If 
the obligated person fails to fulfill his obligation to the right holder 
he will have done wrong to the right holder. The right holder has a 
clam on the person who is obligated to him, and is entitled to have 
his right respected. He can wat the claim and release the person who 
is obligated to him from his obligation. 

The emphasized terms—all emphasized in Hart’s text—are central, 
closely related elements of what one might call the language of rights. 
Thus, Joe may act wrongly in relation to Jean. Or he may do wrong to 
her, do her wrong, or (even more briefly) wrong her. In the second set 
of cases, but not the first case, the words suggest that Joe has infringed 
a right of Jean’s. 

IB. The “correlativity” of rights and (dzrected) obligations. The rights 
that Hart is talking about here are nonlegal analogues of what, in law, 
the eminent jurist Wesley Hohfeld called “claims.” Hohfeld regarded 
claims as rights in the strict sense of the term." In discussing Hohfeld, 
and consonantly with Hart, I shall refer to them simply as “rights.” 

Hohfeld insisted that there was a duty corresponding to every right. 
This duty was a duty towards the right holder, the person with the 
duty being the person the right was against 

There are, then, three elements that figure in the specification of 
each right and of the corresponding duty (in Hobfeld’s terminology) 
or (in Hart’s terminology) obligation. In the case of the right, there 
is a right holder, something the right is a-right to, and someone the 
right is a right against. In the case of the duty, there is a duty holder, 
the thing it is a duty to do, and the person towards whom it is directed. 

Duties or obligations of the type in question will be referred to as 
directed duties or obligations.” The duties or obligations correspond- 
ing to rights are, it may be said, intrinsically directed, as are rights 
themselves. 

As is now common, I shall not here distinguish between duties and 


“ “Some Fundamental Legal Conceptions,” Yale Law journal, xxi (1913-14): 
16-59, see especially pp. 30-32. 

4 This follows the AARE of deontc logic. Other qualifiers used include “rela- 
tional.” 
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obligations.’* The directed nature of certain duties (or obligations) 
will be indicated by the prepositions “toward” or more briefly “to.” A 
general term that would seem to serve as well as the unqualified “duty” 
or “obligation” is “requirement,” which I shall use on occasion. The 
“correspondence” between rights and directed duties is extremely 
tight. You cannot have a right without a corresponding directed duty, 
and vice versa. They are, if you like, two sides of the same coin.” 
IC. Hart on special rights. In “Are There Any Natural Rights?” Hart 
distinguishes between generaland special rights, the rights of promisees 
being “the most obvious cases” of the latter kind (op. cit, p. 183). 
Special rights “arise out of special transactions between individuals 
or out of some special relationship in which they stand to each other” 
in such a way that “both the persons who have the right and those 
who have the corresponding obligation are limited to the parties to the 
special transaction or relationship” (op. at, p. 183). As to promising: 


We voluntarily incur obligations and create or confer rights on those 
to whom we promise; we alter the existing moral independence of the 
partes’ freedom of choice in relanon to some action and create a new 
moral relationship between them, so that it becomes morally legitimate 
for the person to whom the promuse is given to determine how the 
promisor shall act. The promisee has a temporary authority or sover- 
eignty in relation to some specific matter over the other's will which we 
express by saying that the promisor 1s under an obligation to the prom- 
isce to do what he has promised (op. ait, pp. 183-84). 


ID. Hart on the character of directed obligations. The last sentence in 
the above quotation is of particular importance. As Hart sees it, being 
obligated towards another person is to be explicated in terms of that 
person’s having a limited authority over one’s will. 

Hart sometimes writes of an obligation’s being “owed” to the holder 


Hart prefers to restrict the use of the term “obligation” for the directed duties 
that correspond to rights. He notes a broadening use of the term “obligation,” 
however, such that “duty” and “obliganon” are used interchangeably. See also Richard 
Brandt, “The Concepts of Obligation and Duty,” Mind, ixx, 291 (July 1964). 
874-95. 

" For emphasis of this point and discussion of its implications for moral theory 
see Hugh Upton, “RightBased Morality and Hohfeld’s Relations,” Journal of Ethics, 
IV, 3 (January 2000): 237-56. Roman law expresses the sense of such a tight relanon 
by using one and the same word (Obkgaiio) for the duty of one party and the 
corresponding right of the other party to a contract. There was no special word for 

a nght against a determinate person or persons. See George Long, “Obhgationes,” in 
William Smith, A Dictionary of Gresk and Roman Antiqusies (London. John Murray, 
1875), pp. 817-21. 
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of the corresponding right? Presumably what is owed is an action 
rather than an obligation. Thus Hart also speaks of a right holder as 
the person “to whom performance is owed or due.” He suggests, 
then, that an obligation of the type in question is a matter of the 
person with the obligation owing something to the right holder. 

If I—somehow—owe you performance of a certain action, then 
there is a sense in which that action is already yours. In relation to 
that action, then, you are in a position to act towards me in a way 
appropriate to one who owns it. 

This conception of things may help to throw light on a variety of 
aspects of the situation of a promisee. For instance, suppose a promi- 
sor asks his (or her) promisee for release from the promise. The 
promisee is in a position to grant this request, and thus to release 
the promisor from his obligation. If the promisee owns the promised 
action, then he is in a position to give it away, should he so choose.” 
Again, the promisee is in a position to keep the promisor’s obligation 
in force. If the promisee owns the promised action, then he is in a 
position to keep it if he so chooses. 

Pertinent here, also, is a statement of Hart’s about rights in general 
prior to his discussion of promises. He says, “there is no incongruity, 
but a special congruity in the use of force or the threat of force to 
secure that what is someone’s right to have done shall in fact be done; 
for it is in just these circumstances that coercion of another human 
being is legitimate” (op. cit, p. 178). 

Contemplating the exercise of “force” in connection with everyday 
promises and agreements may seem to go too far. It is reasonable, 
however, to include under the rubric of force the kinds of thing 
noted at the outset of this essay: such things as informal rebukes and 
demands. Informal rebukes lie at the thin end of the wedge of force: 
nonetheless, they are a form of authoritative chastisement” Informal 
demands are a form of authoritative pressure to act in a certain way. 

As applied to promises, one can take Hart’s central point here to 


1 See “Are There Any Natural Rights?” p. 179, note 7, also p. 181. Others sometimes 
wnite of “owing a duty.” 

* See, for mstance, Hart, “Are There Any Natural Rights?” p. 181 

» It may be that what the promisee has by way of ownership of the promised act 
is joint ownership with the promisor rather than sole personal ownership. He may 
then need the concurrence of the promisor m order to rescind the promuse. Be that 
as it may, if the promisor has already sued the promisee for release, the latter 1s 
surely in a position “unilaterally” to release the promisor. I shall not go further here 
into the type of ownership that ts m question. 

"In his clazmc work, The Concepi of Law, Hart associates such rebukes with the 
punishments imposed through the formal processes of law as vermons of one form 
of human activityp—see p. 10 and elsewhere. 
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be about standing rather than justification. Whatever the merits of a 
forceful response in a given situation, if you fail to give me what I 
have a right to through your promise, I have the standing, as your 
promisee, to rebuke you on that account. Similarly, should you 
threaten to break your promise, I have the standing, as your promisee, 
to command or insist that you act as promised, and thus pressure you 
to perform.” 

Consider, now, a case of such insistence. Suppose that after lunch 
forgetful Fred casually remarks to his companion, Vera, “I’m off for 
a long hike!” and Vera authoritatively responds, “No, you’re not!” 
explaining: “You promised me you’d help clean the house this after- 
noon!” If Fred’s promise has brought it about that Vera in some sense 
owns his action of helping her clean the house, she would surely have 
the standing to insist that he does not withhold that action from her 
but rather performs it. She would also surely have the standing to 
rebuke Fred should he fail to give her what is hers. 

In what follows I shall make the following assumptions about the 
directed obligations of promisors. In order to understand how a given 
promisor, A, comes to have an obligation towards his promisee, B, we 
need to understand how B comes to have a limited authority over A’s 
will, where this involves the promised action’s being owed to A, its 
being already in a sense his. B will have the associated standing to 
effect the release of A from the promise if requested to do so or to 
hold him to it, and to command and rebuke A in the ways mentioned 
above. The same goes, of course, for our understanding of how B 
comes to have a right agatnst A to performance of the promise. In 
what remains, I consider whether Scanlon’s account of promissory 
obligation helps us to understand these things and hence, in effect, 
to understand the rights of promisees. 


II. SCANLON ON PROMISSORY OBLIGATION 


According to Scanlon, promissory obligations are a function ofa moral 
principle that requires certain actions in specified circumstances. He 
labels this “Principle F” because he sees it as a principle of fidelity. 
He tells us that the conditions it specifies can be fulfilled in many 
ways other than by making a promise. “Promising is a special case, 
distinguished in part by the kind of reason that the promisee has for 
believing that the promisor will perform” (WW 306). 


™ Compare the description Scanlon gives of (clam) nghts in general as rights to 

“command” particular things, where others have a correlative duty to “comply” in 

ts, Goals, and Fairness,” in Stuart Hampshire, ed., Pubic and Private Morahty, 
(New York: Cambridge, 1978), pp. 93-111. 
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It appears, then, that in Scanlon’s scheme a given promisor’s obliga- 
tion to do what he promised will exist, if it does exist, by virtue of 
the application of Principle F, as will the obligations of all who fulfill 
the relevant conditions. I shall not, therefore, spend time here on 
what, according to Scanlon, differentiates making a promise from 
acting in one of the other ways that fall under Principle F. 

Let us assume that a given promisor will have an obligation— 
indeed, a moral obligation—that derives from Scanlon’s Principle F. 
It is not at all obvious that this obligation corresponds to a right of 
the promisee against the promisor to performance of the promise. 

In order for it to do so, it will have to be not just an obligation, 
but an obligation towards the promisee, an obligation that is the other 
side of the coin from the promisee’s right against the promisor to 
performance. An obligation that exists by virtue of the application of 
a moral principle requiring certain actions in specified circumstances, 
though indeed an obligation, is not, or not necessarily, a directed obli- 
gation.” 

One might sum up this line of thought by saying that there is an 
important challenge for any “moral principle” account of promissory 
obligation. Such accounts must show that what flows from the princi- 
ple in question is not just an obligation, period, but a directed obli- 
gation. 

At this point in the discussion someone may say “Whoa! What other 
kind of account can there be?” I believe that there is another kind 
of account, and a plausible one. In this article, however, I shall not 
go beyond the territory of moral principle accounts. 

A variety of moral principle accounts is possible, and Scanlon’s 
Principle F contains an interesting wrinkle such that it might be 
thought to be immune from criticism in terms of the rights of promis- 
ees. Scanlon may, indeed, have included this wrinkle in part-so as to 
avoid criticism of this kind. There is some merit, therefore, in dis- 
cussing the issue in relation to Scanlon’s Principle F in particular. 

I start with some observations on Scanlon’s discussion preliminary 
to his presentation of his principle. In particular, I note some judg- 
ments on promises that help to motivate the principle. 

ITA. Observations on promising. In the discussion preliminary to the 
introduction of Principle F, Scanlon introduces the “car and lawn” 
case: 


B Concordant thoughts are found in Hart, “Natural Rights,” pp. 180-81; also Joel 
Feinberg, “The Nature and Value of Rights,” The Journal of Value Inquiry, tv (1970): 
243-51, reprinted in Winston, ed., pp. 61-74, see p 62 
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Suppose, for example, that I promise to drive you to work if you will 
mow my lawn, and that you accept this arrangement. Then, a day or so 
later (but before the time has come for either of us to begin fulfilling 
the bargain) J think better of the deal and want to back out On most 
people’s understanding of promising, I am not free to do this. I am 
obligated to drive you to work unless you “release” me, even if I warn 
you before you have undertaken any action based on our arrangement. 
If I am going to break my promise then it is better to warn you than 
not to do so, but even if I do, this is a case of breaking a promise, not 
fulfilling one (WW 301, my emphasis; see also PP 205; PC 92). 


Scanlon’s emphasis here is on the fact that one cannot fulfill the 
obligation of a promise to do a certain thing by a timely warning to 
the promisee that one will not, after all, do that thing. He makes a 
similar point about compensation. 


If one fails to fulfill a promise, one should compensate the promisee if 
one can, but the obligation one undertakes when one makes a promise 
is an obligation to do the thing promised, not simply to do it or to 
compensate the promisee accordingly (WW 301). 


In other words, having failed to do what one promised to do, one 
cannot bring it about that one has, nonetheless, fulfilled the obligation 
incurred by one’s promise by compensating the promisee. 

The quoted passages differ in relation to Scanion’s positive charac- 
terization of the obligation of the promisor. In the first passage, one 
is said to be obligated to do the thing promised unless “released” by 
the promisor. In the second, one’s obligation is said to be an obligation 
to do the thing promised, period. 

I take it that what is intuitively correct here is this. The content of 
the obligation of the promisor is, indeed, to do the thing promised, 
period. But that obligation stands as long as the promisee has not 
released the promisor from the promise. At this point, it seems reason- 
able to construe Scanlon’s first positive characterization of the obliga- 
tion of the promisor along these lines.™ 

IB. Prenciple F. Scanlon concludes that in order to explain the 
obligations arising from promises: “we need a principle stating a duty 
specifically to fulfill the expectations one has created under certain 


™ Scanlon’s statement that (in effect) a promusor 1s obligated “unless released” by 
his promisee may be thought to imply that action on the part of the promisee alone 
suffices to get rid of the obligation, whereas, according my (deliberate) characteriza- 
tion in this paragraph, action on the part of the promusee is necessary but may not 
be sufficient. For some congenial remarks on the insufficiency of action on the part 


of the promisee alone, see Wiliam Vitek, Promiseng (Philadelphia: Temple, 1993), 
pp. 101-02. 
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conditions” (WW 302). The quoted words are somewhat ambiguous, 
but I take it that what Scanlon has in mind here is a principle stating 
a duty (or obligation) of the following form: if, under certain condi 
tions, one has created expectations to the effect that one will do such- 
and-such, one must fulfill those expectations. 

The principle Scanlon has in mind is understood to be a moral 
principle. When is a principle a moral one? The gist of Scanlon’s own 
answer may be found in this statement of the core of his carefully 
argued and articulated form of “contractualist” moral theory: “an act 
is [morally] wrong if its performance under the circumstances would 
be disallowed by any set of principles for the general regulation of behavior 
that no one could reasonably reject as a basis for informed, unforced general 
agreement” (WW 153, my interpolation and emphasis). 

I shall not attempt to discuss Scanlon’s contractualism here. Nor 
shall I discuss his assumption that the moral principle that will explain 
promissory obligations has to do with expectations that have been in- 
duced in the promisee. Perhaps he does not so much assume this as 
infer it from the fact that he can, as he believes, explain promissory 
obligation in terms of such expectations. 

After some further discussion Scanlon proposes “a principle of 
fidelity that requires performance” (WW 304), namely, Principle F: 


If (1) A voluntarily and intentionally leads B to expect that A will do X 
(unless B consents to A’s not doing so); (2) A knows that B wants to be 
assured of this; (3) A acts with the aim of providing this assurance, and 
has good reason to believe that he or she has done so; (4) B knows that 
A has the beliefs and intentions just described; (5) A intends for B to 
know this, and knows that B does know it, and (6) B knows that A has 
this knowledge and intent; then, in the absence of special justification, 
A must do X unless B consents to X’s not being done (WW 304). 


At this point I am not going to question the truth of Principle F. 
Rather, I want to argue that, if it is accepted, it is not sufficient for 
an understanding of promisees’ rights. 

II.C. Scanlon’s consent clause. Principle F is more nuanced than Scan- 
lon’s description of it as “a principle of fidelity that requires perfor- 
mance” suggests. It requires performance unless the promisor consents 
to lack of performance, I shall refer to the emphasized clause as the 
“consent clause.” 

How does the consent clause get into Principle F? In terms of the 
progress of Scanlon’s discussion, it gets there as a reflection of the 
nature of the expectations that he takes to be at issue. 

Prior to the presentation of Principle F, Scanlon writes that, in the 
car and lawn case, “the expectation you reasonably want to be able 
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to form is the expectation that I will drive you to work unless you 
consent to my not doing so” (WW 302). The expectation Scanlon then 
takes to be at issue when one promises is the expectation that the 
promisor will do a certain thing unless the promisee consents oth- 
erwise. 

Principle F reflects this characterization of the expectation at issue. 
According to the principle, when this expectation is produced in the 
appropriate conditions, the promisor must do the thing in question 
unless the promisee consents otherwise. The promisor will in this way 
act precisely in accordance with the promisee’s—internally condi- 
tional—expectation.® 

One suspects that Scanlon’s consent clause—and, indeed, his char- 
acterization of the expectation in question—is also intended to reflect 
the fact that, as he wrote earlier ofa particular promise, “Iam obligated 
.. unless you ‘release’ me...” (WW 301). In other words, my “con- 
senting” to your not doing the thing you led me to expect you to do, 
in the conditions specified by Principle F, is intended to be tanta- 
mount to my releasing you from your promise. 

Scanlon puts the term “release” in quotation marks. I am not sure 
why, since the general idea of the promisee releasing the promisor 
from his promise is unexceptionable. I have just put the term “con- 
senting” in quotation marks, though Scanlon does not do likewise. 
As I see it, the term “consent” may carry a load that is undesirable in 
this context. More specifically, it may seem to imply that I am in a 
position of authority in relation to you, something that would be true 
if you had, in effect, promised me something, or done something 
akin to that. This is presumably not something Scanlon either wants 
or needs to assume in the formulation of Principle F (where the term 
“consent” appears twice). 

In what follows, therefore, I shall construe “consent” in such a way 
that my simply saying “I’m fine with your not doing it” or something 
to that effect is enough to count as my consenting to your not doing 
it. In other words, I can be in a position to consent—in this sense—to 
your not doing something even if I have no pre-existing authority 
over you with respect to your doing that thing. 

II. WHY SCANLON’S PRINCIPLE F IS NOT SUFFICIENT 
FOR PROMISEES’ RIGHTS 


Let us suppose the conditions of the protasis of Principle F are fulfilled 
in relation to Anne (who is in A’s position) and Ben (who is in B's 


™ On the intended internal/external distinction as applied to intentions, see 
section vi below. 
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position), and that “doing X” in this case is phoning Ben on Monday. 
Now suppose that Anne does not phone Ben on Monday, Ben did 
not consent to this, and there was no special justification for it. Does 
Ben have a special standing to rebuke her for not phoning him—a 
standing that is not generally held, or, at least, not held for the same 
reason? Again, were Anne to suggest to Ben, before Monday, that she 
did not plan to phone him, would he have a special standing to insist 
that she did—a standing that was not generally held, or, at least, not 
held for the same reason? If Ben had, in effect, a promisee’s right to 
Anne’s phoning him on Monday, then he would have both of these 
special standings. 

For simplicity’s sake, I shall focus on the question of a special 
standing to issue a rebuke. I shall consider four possible grounds that 
Ben might be thought to have for rebuking Anne. For each of these 
I shall argue either that it does not, after all, give him the standing 
to rebuke Anne, or that it does not give him a special standing to do 
so. These grounds are: (a) Anne’s violation of a moral principle; 
(b) Principle F’s consent clause; (c) Ben’s “right to rely” on Anne’s 
performance; (d) Ben’s being the intended beneficiary of Principle F. 

TILA. Anne’s violation of a moral principle. On what grounds might 
Ben rebuke Anne for not phoning him on Monday? The ground that 
Scanlon’s principle most clearly suggests is this: Anne has violated a 
moral principle: she has not done that which, according to Princtple F, she 
must do tn the circumstances. What she had to do was phone Ben on 
Monday, unless he consented to her not doing so. 

For present purposes there is a problem with a ground of this 
nature. Either it is liable to give the standing to rebuke Anne to many 
other people, as well as to Ben, or it gives nobody that standing. 

What I have in mind is this. There appear to be the following two 
options as to who has the standing to complain just because a moral 
principle is violated. 

First, there may be a general “right to do wrong” such that no one 
has the standing to rebuke a person merely on the grounds that he 
or she has violated a moral principle. In that case neither Ben nor 
anyone else—on those grounds alone—has the standing to rebuke 
Anne for violating Principle F. It obviously follows that Ben has no 
special standing to rebuke Anne on these grounds. 


™ Jeremy Waldron has argued in favor of a right to do wrong. See Waldron, "A 
Right to Do Wrong,” Ethics, xcun, 1 (October 1981): 21-39; see also William Galston, 
“On An Alleged Right to Do Wrong: A Response to Waldron,” Etiacs, xc, 2 (January 
1983): 820-24. Waldron responds in “Galston on Rights,” Ethic, xcm, 2 (January 
1983): 325-27. 
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Second, there may be no general “right to do wrong” of the kind 
in question. In that case, it seems likely that everyone has the same 
standing to rebuke Anne merely on the grounds that she has violated 
a moral principle. Then, once again, Ben is in the same position as 
everyone else. He has no special standing in the matter. 

Perhaps not absolutely everyone will have this equal standing in 
the second case. Perhaps some classes of people will be ruled out. It 
is implausible, however, to argue that everyone but Ben will be ruled 
out, if the basis for the rebuke that we are considering is simply the 
moral wrongness of what Anne has done. 

It is an important question—both theoretically and practically— 
whether or not people generally have the standing to rebuke someone 
merely on the grounds that he has violated a moral principle.” There 
is no need to pursue that question here, however. For it seems to 
follow from the available positions that Ben has no special standing to 
rebuke Anne if we assume that his standing to rebuke her is grounded 
simply in the moral wrongness of what she has done, or, to put it 
differently, in her violation of a moral requirement. 

This seems to be so however nuanced the requirement in question 
is. In particular, the existence of Scanlon’s consent clause appears to make 
no difference when matters are considered in this ight. That clause, embed- 
ded as it is within Principle F, only has the effect of qualifying what 
Anne must do, if she is to conform to the principle, or, in other 
words, if she is to act morally. 

Does the consent clause really not give Ben a special standing to 
rebuke Anne? Perhaps its implications should be investigated more 


II.B. Principle F's consent clause. Suppose Anne has failed to phone 
Ben on Monday, in the circumstances envisaged, and Ben later up- 
braids her for not calling him. Suppose, further, that it is common 
knowledge between Anne and Ben that each accepts Principle F, and 
each believes that no one has the standing to upbraid a person for 
simply contravening a moral requirement” Anne asks Ben by what 
title he, in particular, sees fit to upbraid her in this case. 


TI am myself inclined to the negative postion. If one takes that position, and 
one believes, at the same time, that wrongdoers could do with rebukes from others, 
at times, one us likely to take a special interest in discovering how, in general, people 
gain the standing to rebuke one another that promises, among other things, seem 
to provide. This is a theme of Gilbert, “Shared Values, Social Unity, and Liberty” 
(manuscript). 

JI use the phrase “common knowledge” in roughly the sense of David Lewis, 
Convention: A Philosophical Study (Cambridge: Harvard, 1969). For an elaboration of 
my own, see Gilbert, On Socal Facts (Princeton: University Press, 1989). 
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Suppose Ben observes, with emphasis, “Well, it wasn’t just anyone’s 
consent that was at issue, it was mine. You were supposed to call me 
unless J consented to your not doing so, and I did not consent...” It 
seems that Anne can reasonably reply: “It is true that your consent 
was at issue in the way described. I don’t see, however, how that gives 
you a special basis for upbraiding me for not calling you. Since you 
did not consent, I have, clearly, violated Principle F. In other words, 
what I did was morally wrong. We are agreed, however, that that does 
not give you the standing to upbraid me for what I did. I can’t see 
how the fact that your consent was at issue does.” 

Anne might go on: “Consider the following case. Jane promises 
Diana that she will stay in the house with Timmy that night unless 
he consents to her not doing so. Later that night she leaves the house 
without Timmy’s indicating that this is fine with him. She has broken 
her promise to Diana, and, intuitively speaking, Diana, the promisee, 
has a special standing to rebuke her for so doing. What about Timmy? 
Does he also have a special standing to rebuke Jane? I don’t see that 
he does. Where would this standing to rebuke come from? Not, as 
far as my story goes, from her breaking a promise to him, or doing 
anything analogous. After the fact, he can certainly observe, as you, 
Ben, can observe: ‘It was my consent that was at issue, and I did not 
consent...’ But I do not see how that gives him a special standing to 
rebuke Jane, or to demand that she stay home when she prepares to 
go out.” 

Suppose Ben responds: “Consider this, then. Timmy had the power 
to bring it about that Jane lacked an obligation she otherwise had—the 
obligation to stay in the house with him on the night in question. All 
he had to do was consent to her not staying, and she would no longer 
have an obligation to stay. Similarly, by withholding his consent he 
was able to keep her obligation in force. In short, he had the power 
to release her from her obligation as a promisor—or hold her to it. 
Such power is a function of the authority that gives a promisee the 
standing to rebuke a promisor for failing to fulfill his promissory 
obligation. So Timmy has that standing—and so, by parity of reason- 
ing, do I.” 

Anne could surely reply: “Jane’s obligation through her promise is 
conditional. Timmy cannot release her from that conditional obliga- 
tion, or hold her to it. Diana can. In other words, if Jane pleadingly 
asks Diana, ‘Must I stay with Timmy unless he consents?’ Diana’s 
saying, ‘No, you need not,’ brings Jane’s conditional obligation to an 
end. Timmy does not have the power to do that. Timmy’s power is only 
the power to fulfill or fail to fulfill a condition of Jane’s conditional 
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obligation. That he has this power does not imply he has the standing 
to rebuke Jane if she fails to fulfill her obligation.” 

II.C. Ben’s “nghi to rely” on performance. Scanlon says that “the obliga- 
tion to keep a promise is owed to a specific individual” (WW 316; 
emphasis mine). This may be thought to imply that the individual in 
question has a special right to performance of the promise, and, 
consequently a special standing to rebuke the promisor. Scanlon may 
or may not mean his reference to what is owed to imply this.” However, 
he does seem to allude to such a special right when he says the fol 
lowing: 

When the conditions of Principle F are fulfilled, it would be wrong, in 

the absence of special justification, for the party in A’s position not to 

perform. In addition, the party in B’s position has a “right to rely” on 
this performance: that is to say, the second party has grounds for insisting 

that the first party fulfill the expectaton he or she has created (WW 305). 


I am not sure why Scanlon puts quotation marks round the phrase 
“right to rely.” In any case, he evidently—by his use of the words “that 
is to say"—wants us to interpret this phrase in terms of grounds for 
insisting that the first party fulfill the expectation he or she has created. 
In other words, he interprets a “right to rely” on a performance as, 
in effect, a right to that performance itself. 

There is another way of interpreting the phrase “right to rely,” a 
way such that having a right to rely is not equivalent to having a right 
to the thing relied on, and does not, or at least not obviously, entail 
having such a right. According to this interpretation, “having a right 
to rely on a performance” means the same as “being epistemically 
justified in thinking that a performance will occur (and hence to act 
as if it will occur).” 

Iam not sure that fulfillment of the conditions of Principle F entails 
that—in the case of Anne and Ben—Ben will be epistemically justified 
in thinking that Anne will perform as expected unless he consents 
to her not so performing. For present purposes I shall assume that 
it does. While there is, in that case, no doubt that Ben has a right to 
rely on Anne’s performance in the epistemic justification sense now 
in question, one must distinguish between this kind of right to rely 
and a right to rely that is equivalent to, or entails, a right to the 
performance itself, a right that gives one a ground for insisting on 


3 For some observations that suggest that he does not, see the discussion of 
Scanlon’s use of “owing” in Frances Kamm, “Owing, Justifying, Rejecting,” Mind, CXI, 
442 (April 2002): 323-54, at pp. 333-36. 
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performance. I doubt that Scanlon was under any other impression, 
but it is worth pointing out the poasibility of making an inadvertent 
slide from a claim that a right to rely in the first sense is present to 
a claim that a right to rely in the second sense is present. 

Is it worth pursuing, in the present context, the idea that one might 
somehow argue from a right to rely in the epistemic justification sense 
to a right to rely in the right to performance sense? I think not, in 
part for this reason. In the present case, an observer of the situation 
may, presumably, have as good an epistemic justification as Ben for 
expecting Anne’s performance. If an observer—Ben’s trusty body- 
guard, for instance—can for that reason have a right to Anne’s 
performance, this will not be an argument to the effect that Ben has 
a special right to Anne’s performance, a right he holds by virtue 
of being the person to whom something analogous to a promise 
was made. 

HID. Ben as beneficiary of Principle F. Suppose Ben says: “I am— 
surely—the intended beneficiary of the duty specified in Principle F, 
as that principle applies to you and me. Hence I had a right against 
you to your fulfillment of this duty. This right gave me the standing 
to rebuke you for not fulfilling the duty, a standing that, in this 
situation, is special to me.” 

Anne might surely reply: “I will agree, for the sake of argument, 
that there is a sense in which you are the intended beneficiary of the 
duty specified in Principle F. I would still draw the line at saying you 
had a right against me to my fulfillment of the duty. To my mind, it 
is possible—without contradiction—to accept that I have acted con- 
trary to a moral requirement that was in some sense intended to 
benefit you, while not accepting that you have a right against me to 
my acting in accordance with the requirement in question.” 

Ben appealed, in effect, to a beneficiary theory of rights. According 
to his version, the intended beneficiary of someone’s moral duty is 
the holder of a right against that person to the fulfillment of the duty. 
Related theories of rights are quite popular, so it would be well to go 
into this matter further here.” In the next section, I briefly consider 
one such theory in relation to the question of a promisee’s rights. 


* Often “beneficiary theones” are contrasted with “choice theones” and both seen 
as theories of the function of rights However, in some cases (see the text below) 
the notion of a beneficiary 1s used to explam what a right us, and how to determine 


whom a given night is a right against 
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IV. BENEFICIARY THEORIES AND PROMISEES’ RIGHTS 


A distinguished exponent of a type of beneficiary view of rights is 
Joseph Raz.” In a wel-known discussion, Raz prefaces his account 
as follows: 


..a philosophical definition of “a right” like those of many other terms, 
is not an explanation of the ordinary meaning ofa term. It follows rather 
the usage of writers on law, politics, and morality, who typically use the 
term to refer to a sub-class of all the cases to which it can be applied 
with linguistic propriety (op at, p. 194). 


Raz may mean to suggest, plausibly, that terms can get used so widely 
in everyday discourse that philosophers and others should be comfort- 
able developing partial accounts of their referents, accounts that pick 
out an important sub-class of everyday uses. And one can, of course, 
introduce any term or phrase, including “a right,” in any technical 
sense one pleases. This is something that philosophers, among others, 
often do. If, however, one is specifically interested in the rights of 
promisees, one would presumably want to give an account that was 
consonant with an intuitive characterization such as that given by Hart. 
Raz presents the following fairly complex definition: 


“x has a right” if and only if x can have rights, and, other things being 
equal, an aspect of x's well being (his interest) is a sufficient reason for 
holding some other person(s) to be under a duty (op. at, p. 195). 


This may capture a prevailing use of the phrase “a right” among 
writers in the areas Raz specified, as he intended. It has certainly had 
some influence over the way in which rights are understood in moral 
theory.” However, it is hard to see how it captures the nature of the 
rights of promisees. 

A central thought about a promisee’s right that seems to have no 
real place here is the thought that the person(s) who are under the 
duty referred to owe the action that fulfills it to the so-called right 


" See “On the Nature of Rights.” I here include under the broad label "beneficiary 
theory” all those theories that make central to their account of rights the benefits, 
tended benefits, or interests of the putative right holder. Such theories may differ 
in important ways among themselves. Raz notes that his definition of a right “draws 
on several elements of analyses of rights which stem from Bentham’s beneficiary 
theory” (p. 195, note 3). Among contempo: theorsts, Raz cites Ronald Dworkin, 
Taking Rights Sersousty (London: Duckworth, 1977), p. 100; D.N. MacCormick, “Rights 
in Legislanon,” in P.M.S. Hacker and Raz, cds., Law, Morahty, and Socsety (New York: 
Oxford, 1977), pp. 189-209; and, especally, Keith Campbell, “The Concept of Rights’ 
(D.Phil. thesis, Oxford Unrversity, Bodleian Library, 1979). 

R See, for instance, Richard Arneson, “Against Rights,” Philosophical Issues, xI 
(2001): 172-201, see third paragraph. 
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holder. There seems to be a logical gap between its being the case 
that I have a (moral) duty whose ground is an aspect of the right 
holder’s interest, and its being the case that I owe performance of 
that duty to the right holder. It seems that it would be perfectly 
intelligible for me to say: “Okay, this duty I have is grounded in an 
aspect of your interest...but I do not owe you its performance. It’s 
just my duty, period.” 

If were to allow that I owe you performance, then I would recognize 
that you have the standing to upbraid me for nonperformance, or to 
insist on performance. Before the fact you could pressure me, saying 
in effect: “Give me that! It’s mind” 

It is true that a bystander could say, “Give her that! It’s hers!” The 
case in which I command you to give me what is mine is special, 
however. The bystander’s standing to command you to give it to me 
can be questioned. My standing surely cannot be questioned. In the 
bystander’s case, the riposte “It’s none of your business!” makes sense. 
In my case, it does not. 

In a discussion of promises that follows his definition of “a right,” 
Raz focuses briefly on the rights of promisees. He seeks an account 
of these according to which there is such a right corresponding to 
every promise. He therefore favors the view according to which, 
though anyone may lose interest in having a given promisor fulfill 
his promise, each person has a general interest that promises made 
to him shall be kept. This is the interest “to have voluntary special 
bonds with other people” (op. at., p. 203). 

Of the promisee he says that “It is always up to him to waive his 
right under the promise and thus terminate the binding force of the 
promise” (op. at, p. 203), in other words, terminating the duty of 
the promisor. It seems that he might have suggested, though he 
does not, that the promisor’s duty to perform is subject to a consent 
condition akin to Scanlon’s. 

There is nothing in Raz’s discussion so far that seems to imply that 
a right is held against a certam person or that it corresponds to a 
directed duty. Nonetheless Raz says that “Rights are held against certain 
persons” (op. cit., pp. 209-10). In his eyes, this seems to come down 
to the question of who can satisfy the interest that grounds the right. 
Thus, “since contractual rights are based on an interest in being able 
to create special relations, they give rise to rights against other parties 
to the agreement as they are the only ones who can satisfy that interest 
on that occasion” (op. at, p. 210). 

If one wishes, one can stipulatively define “right R is held against 
person P” in some such way. Nonetheless, the points already made 
suggest that where rights are held against persons, in thts sense, the 
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right holder does not necessarily have the special standing associated 
with the rights of promisees as ordinarily understood. I conclude that 
the idea of explicating rights of the latter kind in terms similar to 
those of Raz is problematic, and shall not pursue it further. 


V. ADDITIONAL PRINCIPLES 


Suppose it is accepted that Scanlon’s Principle F does not in and of 
itself account for the rights of promisees. It may be suggested that 
Scanlon can plausibly account for these rights by introducing some 
kind of subsidiary principle, in addition to Principle F. I think this is 
doubtful, as I shall argue with respect to two rather different kinds 
of proposals that might be made in this regard.” I consider these 
proposals in relation to the example of Anne and Ben. 

V.A. A social rule in the context of Principle F. The first kind of proposal 
invokes a social rule. A version of it might run roughly as follows. 
Assume that situations in which Principle F applies are common within 
a particular society, S. It is predictable that $ will adopt a rule for 
behavior in such situations—call it Rule R—which has the following 
implication in the case of Anne and Ben: if Ben chooses to speak in 
a rebuking tone to Anne for not phoning him on Monday, she is not 
to object to his doing so on the grounds that he lacks the standing 
to rebuke her. In other words, she is to behave as if he has such 
standing. Indeed, she is to behave for all the world as if he has a right 
to her phoning him. The existence of Rule R in S would tend to 
promote the interests of those members of S who find themselves in 
Ben’s position, interests that Principle F itself promotes. The ubiquity 
in human societies of Rule R would help to explain the intuitive 
judgment that promisees have the standing to rebuke promisors, and, 
indeed, the intuitive judgment that this standing derives from a right 
against the promisor, who owes the promised performance to the 
promisee. 

To this proposal the following objection may be raised. Whether 
or not it is apt in some sense to explain them, the ubiquity of Rule R 
would not seem to justify the intuitive judgments in question. Rule R 
requires Anne to act as if Ben has a certain right. Intuitively, however, 
he actually has such a right. If what we are looking for, then, is an 
account of our intuitive judgments that provides a justification of them 
rather than a debunking explanation, this proposal must be rejected. 

One who accepts this aim may counter that the existence of a rule 


= In informal discussion of an earlier version of this paper, the first was suggested 
by Arneson, the second by David Bnnk (La Jolla, November 2002). 
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in one’s society to the effect that in certain circumstances one is to 
be treated as if one has a certain right is a sufficient basis for allowing 
that, in that society, one actually has that right. Or a rule understood 
in somewhat different terms may be invoked: if, in a given society, it 
is allowed that a promisee is to count as having a right to performance 
against the promisor, then, in that society, the promisee has such 
a right” 

There is a familiar problem common to both of these responses: 
they are not clearly free of the assumption of a “prior promise.” What, 
after all, does the existence of a social rule in a given society amount 
tor According to at least some accounts, something akin to a prior 
promise or agreement is among the existence conditions of a social 
rule.” Thus these responses are open to the objection that they are 
attempting to explain a puzzling feature of promising by reference 
to something with that very feature. Suppose we set this problem 
aside, and allow, at the same time, that the existence of an appropriate 
social rule would actually give Ben a right against Anne. This still 
leaves the proposal at issue with serious problems. In particular, it 
detaches promisees’ rights from promises, and from promissory obli- 
gation, in an unintuitive way. 

Intuitively, a promisee’s rights are part and parcel of promises. 
They are on a par, in this way, with a promisor’s obligations. According 
to this proposal, however, a promisor’s obligation may exist when a 
promisee’s right does not: that right depends on the existence in the 
promisee’s society of an appropriate rule. To say this is to say some- 
thing in the spirit of Scanlon’s doubts about practice theories of 
promissory obligation: promises and the like appear to obligate inde- 
pendently of any background social practices, rules, or understandings 
as to what counts as what. In the same way, they give promisees rights. 

Relatedly, from an intuitive point of view, a promisee’s right is the 
obverse of a promisor’s obligation (and vice versa), a promisor’s 
obligation being, by its nature, a direcied obligation. The proposal at 
hand, meanwhile, starts with a nondirected obligation—that which is 
a result of Principle F—and puts it together with a social rule that is 
supposed independently to generate a right. Clearly this right is not 
simply the obverse of the obligation in question. 

The proposal under consideration, then, has several problems. 
These are the problem of whether and how a social rule could give 


* The formula “X counts as Y” plays a large role ın the account of socal institutions 
in John R. Searle, The Construction of Soaal Reahty (NY. Free Presa, 1995). See also 
Searle, Spach Acts: An Ersay mn the Philosophy of Language (New York: Cambridge, 1968). 

® See Gilbert, Socakty and Responsbhyy, chapter 
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a promisee a genuine right, the prior promise problem, and the 
structural problem. Even if the first two problems are set aside, the 
relationship. between an obligation derived from Principle F and a 
right supposedly the product of a social rule is not structurally the 
same as the intuitive relationship between a promisce’s right and a 
promisor’s obligation. 

V.B. Subsidiary moral principles. Rather than appealing to a contingent 
social practice, can Scanlon plausibly appeal to a subsidiary moral 
principle? A beneficiary theorist of rights may point out, as did the 
proponent of the previous proposal, that it is in the interests of 
someone in Ben’s position to be able with impunity to act as if he 
had a right to Anne’s performance. Might one not argue, indeed, 
that Ben’s interest in being able so to act is sufficient to ground a 
moral duty in Anne, and that Anne has, therefore, 2 moral duty to 
allow him so to act? , 

What exactly is Anne’s duty according to this argument? It seems 
to be a duty to allow Ben to act as if he had a right to her performance. 
Does this mean that Ben does in fact have a right to her performance? 
That is at best not clear. 

Perhaps someone will say that if certain others morally ought to 
act as if I have a given right against them, then, whatever else is true, 
I have a moral night against them with the same content. Perhaps it 
will be said that that is what 1t 1s to have a moral right—or one type 
of moral right—against certain others. 

Suppose that for the sake of argument one accepts these points. 
One must then observe that a moral right of the kind in question is, 
intuitively, of a different type to the rights of promisees. Promisees’ 
rights are not, at base, only rights-people-morally-ought-to-act-asifthe 
promisee-had. They are—in addition—rights the promisee has. The 
same can be said of similar understandings of what a moral right is. 
It can be said, for instance, of the understanding that to have a moral 
right against someone is for it to be the case one morally ought to 
have a right against him. A promisee’s right is a right the promisee has. 

Another problem with this proposal has to do with the relation- 
ship between a promisee’s right and a promisor’s obligation. Once 
again, we have a proposal that starts with a nondirected obligation— 
unlike a promisor’s obligation—and adds to the mix a type of right of 
the promisee—a right-people-morally-oughtto-act-asifthe-promisee-had. 
Though it may not be correct to say that the right of the promisee 
is in this case only contingently present when the obligation of the 
promisor is, it is not simply the obverse of the promisor’s obligation. 
It is something additional. For the promisor’s obligation derives from 
Principle F, whereas the promisee’s right relates to a different, here 
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unnamed, principle, concerning an interest of Ben’s that—according 
to the principle—morally ought to be protected. 


VI. PRINCIPLE F AS THE SOURCE OF A SECONDARY OBLIGATION 
PRESUPPOSING PROMISFES’ RIGHTS 


There could be more than one obligation, and perhaps more than 
one type of obligation, associated with promises. I take it that, first, 
there is a (primary) obligation that is part and parcel of promising, 
a directed obligation correlated with a right of the promisee against 
the promisor. Then there could be one or more other obligations, 
always or perhaps only sometimes present when promising occurs. 
These (secondary) obligations would perhaps reflect the existence of 
the obligations that are part and parcel of promising. The secondary 
obligations would not necessarily be directed obligations with correla- 
tive rights. 

The gist of my argument so far has been that Scanlon’s Principle 
F is not the source of the primary obligation, given the directed nature 
of that obligation or, in other words, its correspondence to a right 
in the promisee. Principle F could, however, be the source of a second- 
ary, nondirected obligation that obtains in some or all cases of- 
promising. 

There is, indeed, reason to think that Principle F is least debatable, 
as a moral principle, if one of its assumptions is the making of what 
is, in effect, a promise, complete with the primary directed obligation 
of the promisor. This may be argued roughly as follows. 

Scanlon’s statement of the principle starts with the assumption that 
a person A voluntarily and intentionally leads another person B to 
expect that A will do X (unless B consents to A’s not doing so). But 
there are many ways in which A might lead B to believe this. Thus A 
might express an appropriate personal intention. But A’s personal 
intention is surely A’s to change as A wishes. If all that A has done 
in bringing about the truth of the assumption is express a personal 
intention, then it is not at all clear that there will be any moral onus 
upon A to the effect that A must do X unless B consents to A’s not 
doing so. 

Scanlon’s second assumption is that B wants to be “assured” that 
A will do X (unless B consents to A’s not doing so), and his third is 
that A acts with the aim of providing this assurance, and has good 
reason to believe that this has been done. Now it may be that a simple 
expression of personal intention is not enough to assure anyone of 
one’s future actions, because one may always choose to change one’s 
mind. In that case, it seems that A must have done more than express 
such an intention. 
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In Scanlon’s discussion, he at one point refers to a “settled inten- 
tion,” but it is not clear on the face of it what a “settled” intention 
is, other than a genuine one. However genuine my intention, I am 
surely at liberty to change my mind when I wish to, if my intention 
is the only relevant constraining factor. So the expression ofa genuine 
intention is unlikely to be enough to assure someone that I will indeed 
do the thing intended. Rather, I will do it unless I change my mind.” 

What is the appropriate intention here? Presumably it will incorpo- 
rate a consent clause. Might the inclusion of this clause make a differ- 
ence, constraining A from changing course? 

Consider the statement “I intend to do X (unless you consent to 
my not doing so).” The stated condition, your consenting to my not 
doing so, may in principle be construed as internal or external to the 
intention. What I have in mind is this: when it is construed as internal, 
the quoted sentence comes out as equivalent to “I intend this: to do 
X (unless you consent to my not doing so).” When construed as 
external, it comes out as “Unless you consent to my not doing X, my 
intention is to do X” 

As to the first construal, there seems no bar from the consent clause 
to my changing my mind, and canceling or otherwise amending my 
intention. To cite two possibilities, the intention that results from my 
change of mind might be the intention not to do X whether or not 
you consent to my not doing so, or to do X whatever you say. 

As to the second construal, it seems to imply that I have an intention 
to do X that will persist unless you consent to my not doing X. It is 
not clear, however, how a personal intention can become subject to 
another person’s consent. Is my claim that my intention will persist 
absent your consent an empirical one? Then how can I be sure it is 
true? Is it or does it presuppose an undertaking of some kind? If so, 
then it seems that there is, in effect, a promise in the background, a 
promise complete with a directed obligation of the promisor and its 
correlative right in the promisee. 

In short, it is not easy to see how the assumptions with which 


™ A mmilar drift, not directed at Scanlon in particular, is to be found in varous 
writings—see, for instance, Pnchard, “The Obligation to Keep a Promise”; Robins, 
“The Primacy of Promising”; and, in relaton to Scanlon, Michael Pratt, “Scanlon on 
Promising,” Canadien Journal of Law and funsprudence, x1v, 1 (January 2001): 148-54, 
of which I learned after formulanng similar points (Gilbert, “Moral Obligation and 
ent” (manuscript), presented at the University of Connecticut/Storms, spring 
semester 2001). A focus of previous wnting of mine has been the unilateral re- 
scindability of personal mtentions and other sources of personal commitments. See, 
for instance, my 1997 essay, “What Is It For Us to Intend?” reprinted in Gilbert, 


Sociakty and Responsibity, pp 14-86. 
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Scanlon introduces Principle F lead to a nondirected obligation of 
the person in A’s position unless they implicitly include what is, in 
effect, a promise of A’s to do X, complete with the directed obligation 
of the promisor. If we assume—contrary to Scanlon’s drift—that this 
is so, then Principle F may hold. I shall not attempt to decide if it 
does here. If it holds when and only when these amplified conditions 
are met, then it will indeed describe an obligation that promisors 
often, if not always, have. It will not, however, describe the primary, 
directed obligation of a promisor. 
VI. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, PROSPECT 


Scanlon's account of promissory obligation is one of a certain general 
type, a type that appeals to a moral principle applied in a noninstitu- 
tional context. It is intended to apply on the basis of facts about 
personal intentions, expressions of such intentions, expectations, and 
preferences. I have briefly argued, concordantly with other authors, 
that in order to be valid such a principle needs a different basis. It 
may well need a promise or something like it as part of the basis on 
which it will apply. Be that as it may, my central argument in this 
essay has been that Scanlon’s principle is not equipped, in and of 
itself, to account for promisees’ rights and the correlative directed 
obligations of promisors. My argument strongly suggests, if it does 
not show, that no account of this type will adequately account for the 
nature of a promisee’s rights as these are intuitively understood. 

If so, and if one agrees with Scanlon that social practice accounts 
are implausible, one might wonder: How are a promisees’ rights 
possible? And if it is hard to see how rights of this nature are possible, 
their actuality may be doubted. One might then be tempted to stick 
with a noninstitutional, moral principle account of promissory obliga- 
tion such as Scanlon’s. And one may give up the search for a source 
of a promisees’ rights. 

I think this would be a mistake, since I believe that it is possible to 
give an account of promisees’ rights that is neither a practice account 
nor a noninstitutional, moral principle account. I shall not describe 
nor discuss the account I have in mind here.” I shall, however, make 
some points relevant to it. 


"I have sketched such an account in various publications. These focus on agree- 
ments rather than promises, but suggest an interpretation of promises as well. See, 
for instance, my articles, “Is an Agreement an Exchange of Promises?” “Agreements, 
Coercion,” and “Obligation and Jomt Commitment,” Usshtas, X1, 2 (January 1999): 
143-63, reprinted in Gilbert, Soaahty and Responninkty, pp. 50-70. I return to it in my 

pg leary etme eta i Robins, in Proms- 
ing, and Moral Autonomy, emphasizes the need to account for a promisec’s 
nights (at pp. 99-102) and pays careful attention to that need ın developing a proposal 
as to the nature of promising (see pp. 102-03). My own proposal has some affinities 
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On the topic of promissory obligation, people may seesaw between 
noninstitutional moral principle views and practice views that, also, 
appeal to a moral principle because they take seriously Hume’s worry 
that there is no sense in the idea of willing an obligation into being. 
Now this may seem to be absolutely clear if we are thinking of an 
obligation, duty, or requirement that derives from a moral principle, 
a principle, roughly, of the type that Scanlon’s contractualism at- 
tempts to characterize. Call such obligations, and these alone, moral 
obligations. One may think, plausibly: How could anyone will a moral 
obligation into being, just like that, just because they wanted to? A 
moral obligation simply is not that kind of thing. One has or does 
not have such an obligation, in the circumstances. Given such-and- 
such circumstances, the obligation is or is not there. In a given context 
one may be able to create the relevant circumstances by an exercise 
of will, but that is not willing the obligation. 

Supposing this is right, it need not end discussion of the possibility 
that the directed obligations of promisors are directly willed into 
existence. For it could be that the obligations associated with promises, 
while being genuine and indeed paradigmatic obligations, are not 
moral obligations (nor legal obligations either). 

Though one might be unclear as to how this could be, it can surely 
not be thought unintelligible. That there are nonmoral, nonlegal 
obligations and rights would only be unintelligible if by “moral” one 
meant “other than legal.” Then the categories of “moral” and “legal” 
would be exhaustive, by definition. But a moral obligation is not being 
conceived of here in such a residual fashion, but rather in terms of 
an intuitive idea of the moral realm. Perhaps a sense of the problem- 
atic nature of moral principle views, along with practice views, will 
allow those otherwise skeptical of a via media to view such a possibility 
more favorably. 

Evidently, the discussion here is relevant to more than the rights 
of promisees and the correlative obligations of promisors. It bears on 
the general question of the nature and source of rights in the sense 
of Hohfeldian claims or rights “in the strict sense of the term.” When 
their directionality is construed as in this article, such rights—for 
short, rights, period—are clearly valuable possessions. If I have a right 
against you, I have the standing to put pressure upon you to do certain 
things. I have a certain, if limited, authority over your will. How, then, 
do people come by such rights? 





with that of Robins—for whom the notion of comsniutment is key. There are important 
differences too, in particular, my invocation of a commitment that ıs zor in the 
sense I articulate. 
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Insofar as legal rights are stpulated rights, they raise immediate 
questions about the authority of law itself. The same goes for any 
other stipulated rights, including the rights, if any, that are created 
by nonlegal rules. Setting such rights aside, many moral philosophers 
have been inclined to suppose that some rights—which they would 
refer to as moral rights—are constructed out of purely moral materials 
such as moral requirements. These philosophers do not think of 
moral rights as rights that ought to be, or some such thing. They 
think of them as real, existing rights constructed out of purely moral 
materials. The discussion in this article suggests that there are no 
moral rights in this sense.” 

If that is right, it leaves us with the question: Where do nonlegal, 
nonstipulated rights come from? One source of such rights is, evi- 
dently, the source of promisees’ rights. Clearly, it would be good to 
know what that is. 

MARGARET GILBERT 
University of Connecticut/Storrs 


"I explore this issue further in Rights Reconsidered. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors are saddened to report the death of Richard Arthur Wollheim, on 
November 4, 2003, at the age of 80. Born in London in 1923, Professor Wollheim 
studied at the Westminster School, then at Balhol College, Oxford. He served in 
the infantry from 1942 to 1945; in 1944, he was briefly held as a prisoner of war 
and escaped. From 1949 until 1982 he taught philosophy at University College, 
London, where he was named Grote profesor of mind and logic in 1968. In 
1982, he moved to America, teaching first at Columbia University, then moving 
in 1985 to the University of California, Berkeley, where he was chair of the 
philosophy department from 1998 to 2002. Between 1989 and 1996 he split his 
time between Berkeley and the University of California at Davis. 

Wollheim received numerous awards and honors throughout his career; in 
recent years he was the Luce Visiting Scholar at Yale’s Humanities Center, the 
Gareth Evans Memoral Lecturer at Oxford, the Roland Penrose Lecturer at 
London’s Tate Gallery, the Werner Heisenberg lecturer at the Bavarian academy, 
the Lindley lecturer at the University of Kansas, and a visiting scholar at the J. 
Paul Getty Institute in Los Angeles He was president of the Aristotelian Society 
from 1967-68, the British Society for Aesthetics from 1993, and the Pacific Division 
of the American Philosophical Association in 2002-03. He became a fellow of the 
British Academy in 1982 and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in 1986. 

Among his best-known books are Art and Its Otjects (1968, second edition, 1980); 
a collection of essays entitled On Art and the Mind (1973); his 1982 William James 
lectures at Harvard, published as The Thread of Life (1984); his 1984 A.W. Mellon 
Lectures in the Fine Arts at the National Gallery of Art, published as Pamtmg as 
an Art (1987); The Mind and Its Depths (1993); the 1991 Cassirer lectures at Yale, 
published as On the Emotions (1999). His one novel, A Family Romance, was first 
published in 1969. 

Wollheim was among the finest philosophers of the Anglo-American postwar 
era, embodying the intellectual virtues of analytic philosophy in the clarity of hus 
writing and ingenuity of his arguments but engaged by subjects typically more 
central to continental thinking, in particular, aestheucs and the visual arts. In his 
work on personal identity and the philosophy of mind, Wollheim focused on 
psychoanalysis, regarding it the best kind of theory through which to understand 
human nature. He wrote with authority on Freud and Freudianism in general, 
particularly Melanie Klein. Psychoanalyms was crucial to his personal outlook and 
also played a fundamental role in defining his outlook on art, though he disclaimed 
any intention of peychoanalyzing works of art per se. Art And Its Objects contains 
what is widely regarded as Wollheim’s major philosophical contribution, which 
he designated “seeing in.” Pictonal perception is a complex achievement—what 
we see in a painnng was intended by the artist, who organized the surface in order 
that viewers should grasp particular meanings. The viewer infers the intention from 
the way the painong looks, and this, Wollhemm believed, “presupposes a universal 
human nature in which artist and audience share ” Wollheim engaged ın the life 
of art as a critic and an enthumast, as well as through being a philosopher He 
wrote widely and brilliantly about the artists he admired—painters in whose work 
the universal human nature, in which he believed, was palpably present Whatever 
one may think of the detall in Wollheim’s analyses and interpretations of art, he 
took a brave stand against the reductionisms that impoverish the way so many 
intellectuals have approached what are, in effect, the highest achievements of the 
human spirit. 
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ON THE SYSTEMATICITY OF LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT* 


he last twenty years or so have seen a lot of discussion about 

systematicity—roughly the idea that if a person’s repertoire 

contains the sentence/thought that John loves Mary, then her 
repertoire also contains the sentence/thought that Mary loves John.’ 
Much of the discussion of systematicity has focused on the technical 
question of whether and how connectionists can explain the systemat- 
icity of cognitive capacities without simply implementing a classical 
architecture. That is, the debate has centered on whether connec- 
tionist systems offer a genuinely novel way to understand the empirical 
phenomenon of systematicity. Discussions of systematicity have not 
been confined to the connectionism/classicism debate. Systematicity 
(sometimes under the name “generality” or “recombinability”) has 
also been discussed frequently in other areas of the philosophy of 
mind.* Two common threads unite these discussions of systematicity. 


*I am grateful to Ernie Lepore, Robert May, and Greg Ray for much useful 
comments and criticism: 

! For example, Jerry Fodor and Zenon Pylyshyn, “Connectionimm and Cognitive 
Architecture: A Cnitical Analysis,” Cogmiton, xvi (1988): 8-71; Fodor and Brian 
P. McLaughlin, “Connectionism and the Problem of Systematicity: Why Smolensky’s 
Solution Doem’t Work,” Cognition, xxxv (1990): 183-204; Paul Smolensky, "The 
Constituent Structure of Mental States: A Reply to Fodor and Pylyshyn,” Southern 
Journal of Phalosophy, XXVI (1987): 137-60; Smolensky, “On the Proper Treatment 
of Connectionism,” Behavioral and Brain Saences, x1 (1988): 1-23; Robert Hadley, 
“Systematicity in Connectonist Language Learning,” Mind and Language, 1x (1994): 
247-72; Hadley, “Cogninon, Systematicity, and Nomic Necessity,” Mnd and Language, 
xm (1997): 187-53; Lars Niklasson and Tim van Gelder, “On Being Systematically 
Connectionist,” Mind and Language, 1x (1994): 288-302; Robert Cummins, 
icity,” this JOURNAL, XCII, 12 (December 1996): 591-614. The bibliographies of these 
papers contain many more citations 

For example, Gareth Evans, The Vanetses of Reference (New York: Oxford, 1982), 
chapter 4; Charles Travis, “On Constramts of Generality,” Procesdzngs of the Aristotelian 
Socsety, XCIV (1994): 165-88; Christopher Peacocke, A Study of Concepts (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1992), chapter 2. 
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First, claims about systematicity—especially the systematicity of lan- 
guage—are typically taken to be trivially true. For instance, Robert 
Matthews writes of “our capacity for natural language, which is by all 
accounts paradigmatically systematic.”* Robert Cummins tells us that 
“the systematicity of language...is relatively unproblematic” (op. at, p. 
591). Jerry Fodor and Zenon Pylyshyn assure us that “linguistic capac- 
ity is a paradigm of systematic cognition” (op. at., p. 37). In the case 
of thought, Christopher Peacocke writes, “The recombinability of 
concepts to form new thoughts has been largely unquestioned in the 
published literature” (op. cit., p. 42). (He then goes on to assume this 
form of systematicity, and to develop an explanation for it.) Second, 
the nature of systematicity is rarely more than cursorily sketched: an 
example or two is typically thought to characterize the phenomenon 
adequately. In short, the prevailing optimism of the literature suggests 
that everybody knows what systematicity is, and that language (and 
probably thought, too) clearly has it 

Despite this widespread enthusiasm, J am skeptical about both these 
claims. I do not think it is very clear what systematicity is, and J am 
even more skeptical that language (or thought) has it. Since it is 
easier to study overtly realized phenomena like language, I will focus 
on the systematicity of language. I argue that as systematicity is typically 
conceived of in the literature, natural languages are not systematic. 
More importantly, I contend that this way of thinking of systematicity 
rests on a crucial but inaccurate assumption about the nature of 
linguistic natural kinds. When this assumption is corrected, it becomes 
utterly mysterious what it even means to say that natural language is 
systematic. Although my primary goal is to explore the nature of the 
systematicity of language as such, I also maintain that this exploration 
has consequences for the systematicity of thought and for the role 
that systematicity plays in the connectionism/classicism debate. The 
systematicity of thought, I argue, suffers from problems analogous to 
the systematicity of language, and it does not appear to play any 
interesting role in the debates about cognitive architecture. In sum, 
it would only be a slight exaggeration to say that my view of systemat- 
icity is maximally pessimistic: it does not exist; but if it did, languages 
would not have it; and if it existed and languages had it, systematicity 
still would not be all that interesting to many of the debates in which 
it has figured. 

The article is structured as follows. I begin by developing a natural 


**Can Connectionists Explain Systemaucity?” Mend and Language, xu, 2 (1997): 
154-77, here p. 175 
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and intuitive characterization of the claim that language is systematic. 
In section u, I show that this claim is false. In section m, I defuse an 
objection to the argument against the systematicity of language by 
showing that the argument raised in section N is quite general and 
robust. In section Iv, J increase this generality and robustness by 
illustrating another dimension of problems arising for a variety of 
natural and intuitive formulations of systematicity. In section v, I 
argue that the systematicity of thought is at least as problematic as 
the systematicity of language. In section vi, I briefly explore the role 
of systematicity in the connectionism/classicism debate. I conclude 
in section Vu. 
I. AN OVERVIEW OF SYSTEMATICITY 

In order to evaluate the claim that language is systematic, we need 
to better understand the claim. Unfortunately, most characterizations 
of systematicity are not very precise.‘ Of the very few explicit character- 
izations of systematicity, Robert Cummins offers one that gets really 
close to the heart of the matter: 


A system is said to exhibit systematicity if, whenever it can process a 
sentence s, it can process systematc variants of s, where systematic varia- 
tion is understood in terms of permuting constituents or (more strongly) 
substituting constituents of the same grammatical category (op. cit, p. 
594). 


I will adopt a version of Cummins’s characterization, with a couple of 
minor qualifications. First, instead of speaking about a system “pro- 
cessing” sentences, I will speak about whether a sentence is grammati- 
cal or not. I do this primarily because I want to focus on whether 
language is systematic, and our linguistic abilities may be distinct from 
our abilities to process language. For example, although speakers 
reject “the child seems sleeping as ungrammatical, there is also a sense 
in which it has a clear meaning, and might be thought to be pro- 
cessible, in.some extended sense of the word.’ Indeed, utterances like 
“him give she cookie now! and take and slab! might also be processible, 
too. I wish to treat all these examples as falling outside of natural 
language—or at least outside of English, which is the natural language 


‘C£ Niklasson and van Gelder, Cummins; and Hadley for similar comments to 
this effect. 

* Throughout this artucle, I use a number of standard conventions (i) For case 
of readability, I use itahcs instead of quotation marks when mentionmg an expression. 
(ti) The asterisk denotes ungrammaticality. (ii) The term grammar denotes all the 
components of a natural language, including its syntax, semantics, and phonology. 
(rv) I use such terms as kend and category interchangeably. 
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I will focus on. (I suspect that I have not really adjusted Cummins’s 
idea, since the quotation above might be referring to the system that 
constitutes our linguistic abilities.) 

Second, for expository convenience, E will adopt what Cummins 
calls the “stronger” version of systematicity. According to this version, 
what is relevant to systematicity is not whether we can interchange 
John and Mary in John saw Mary and still have a grammatical sentence, 
but whether we can substitute in any words of the same grammatical 
category as John and Mary, and still preserve grammaticality. Since 
there.are only finitely many primitives in our language, and sentences 
can be arbitrarily finitely long, it is not clear that this version is really 
stronger than the other.* In any case, nothing essential rides on adopt- 
ing this version. All the points could be made with the other version 
simply by using sentences with, for example, some additional relative 
clauses, conjunctions, or the like. 

With these qualifications made, we can now rearrange Cummins’s 
criterion into the following characterization of systematicity. A lan- 
guage L is systematic if and only if (S) holds for all A: 


(S) A is a constituent of L only if for all B of the same linguistic kind 
as A, and all things G, C can compose with A (in a certain way) to 
form a sentence if and only if C can compose with B (in that same 
way) to form a sentence. 


(S) also captures a type of systematicity that has been discussed outside 
of the connectionism/classicism debate. Gareth Evana, for instance, 
discusses what he calls the “Generality Constraint”: 


It seems to me that there must be a sense in which thoughts are struc- 
tured. The thought that John is happy has something in common with 
the thought that Harry is happy, and the thought that John is happy 
has something in common with the thought that John 1s sad (op. cit, 
p. 100). 


The Generality Constraint requires us to see the thought that a is F as 
lying at the intersection of two series of thoughts: the thoughts that a 
is F, that a is G, that a is H,..., on the one hand, and the thoughts that 
a is F, that b is F, that c is F,..., on the other (op. cit, p. 209; cf. p. 104, 
fn. 21). 


Although Evans is primarily concerned with thought, he illustrates 
the Generality Constraint with language (op. at, pp. 101-03). Others 


*There are, however, infinitely many words in the typical speaker's repertoire, 
because there are recursive word-forming devices, for example, greatgrandmother, 


great-great-grandmother, great-great-great grandmother. 
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have discussed it in a linguistic context.’ Thus, (S) captures a property 
that is often believed to hold of language. 

Before moving on, notice that (S) is essentially a condition on the 
individuation of linguistic kinds. (I use such terms as linguistic kind, 
grammatical category, and so forth, interchangeably.) For example, (S) 
is equivalent to (1): 


(1) If A but not B can compose with C in a certain way to form a 
sentence (of L), then A and B do not belong to the same linguistic 
kind (of L). 


Although I contend that there is a serious flaw with (S)—and the 
versions of systematicity like Cummins’s from which (S) is extracted— 
there is nevertheless something importantly right about (S). (S) cor 
rectly emphasizes that any statement of systematicity is essentially 
relativized to a theory of linguistic kinds. After all, language is sup- 
posed to be systematic because when there are sentences like John 
sings and Mary jumps, there are also sentences like Mary sings and John 
jumps. We do not want to say that language is not systematic simply 
because we do not also have *fumps sings, where a verb is substituted 
for a noun. The importance of a theory of kinds of constituents to 
systematicity would seem obvious. However, sometimes it goes unmen- 
tioned (for example, Fodor and Brian McLaughlin’s well-known dis- 
cussion of the systematicity of thought never mentions that the ele- 
ments that systematicity predicts can be legitimately switched around 
must be of the same kind (op. at.)). Although systematicity’s depen- 
dence on a theory of linguistic (or mental) kinds may be too obvious 
to bear mention, I hold that this dependence renders standard formu- 
lations of systematicity like (S) both false and otherwise unacceptable. 
My first goal is to show that there is no obvious sense in which (S) 
is true. 

U. THE ARGUMENT AGAINST THE SYSTEMATICITY OF LANGUAGE 
We have just seen that (S)—and indeed any version of the systematicity 
of natural language—presupposes some theory of linguistic kinds of 
expressions. So before we can explore (S) we need to fix on some 
theory of kinds of expressions. Following common trends in philoso- 
phy and linguistics, we might take the relevant kinds to include verbs 
(transitive and intransitive), quantifiers, connectives, adjectives, 
nouns, and singular terms. I will work with these kinds of expressions 


"For example, Travis. 
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mainly because they are the ones that get discussed in this literature, 
when kinds are mentioned at all. (In the long run, the particular 
kinds chosen will not matter. In the next section, I will argue that 
the lack of systematicity exhibited with these kinds is actually a weak 
instance of a more serious problem that holds for any realistic choice 
of linguistic kinds of expressions.) Given some collection of linguistic 
kinds, (S) predicts that we cannot find a pair of terms A and B 
belonging to one of these kinds and a linguistic environment C such 
that the composition C(A) is grammatical but C(B) is not. For the 
linguistic kinds mentioned above, this prediction is false. Below I 
provide counterexamples for each of these categories. It bears empha- 
sis, though, that the nonsystematicity of natural language is a pervastue 
phenomenon: many more instances of the sorts of examples I offer 
can be found throughout the linguistics literature.’ 

I begin with verbs. I will dwell a bit on this example, in order to 
display some of the issues involved, and I will then move more quickly 
through the other kinds of words. Consider the verbs put and stow. 
On the one hand, put appears in the structure given in (2a), but not 
in the structure given in (2b). In contrast, the distribution of stow is 
precisely the opposite: it appears in the second structure but not the 
first, as (2c-d) show: 


(2) a. John put his gear down. 
b. *John put his gear. 
c. “John stowed his gear down. 
d. John stowed his gear. 


Even though you can neither put nor stow something without putting 
or stowing it somewhere, only the verb put demands that some indica- 
tion be given as to where the item was placed. The distribution in 
(2) appears to be due, in large part at least, to syntactic properties 
of the word. However, the grammatical behavior of a given word is 
influenced not only by its (morpho-) syntactic properties, but also by 
its semantic and phonological properties. For instance, consider the 
well-known “locative alternation.” Words like drench and throw exhibit 
complimentary distribution over two grammatical forms: 


*It is also worth observing that many languages make many other distinctions 
that are not found in English, ee ee E 
syatematiaty over these linguistic kinds. 

"For example, James “Ehicidations of Meaning,” Liagusstics and 

xt (1989): 465-517; Steven Pinker, Learnabihty and Cognition (Cambridge: 
MIT, 1989); Jess Gropen, Pinker, Michelle Hollander, and Richard Galdberg, “Syntax 
and Semantics in the Acquisition of Locative Verbe,” Journal of Child Language, XVII 
(1991): 115-51. 
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(8) a. I drenched the flowers with water. 
b. *I drenched water onto the flowers. 
(4) a. *I threw the flowers with water. 
b I threw water onto the flowers. 


(The interpretations of (4a) on which it is grammatical are not relevant 
here.) It is common to maintain that drench does not fit into the 
second form because the meaning of drench does not specify how the 
water got onto the flowers, but only specifies the end state (being 
drenched) of the flowers. In contrast, throw does say something about 
how the water got onto the flowers, but it does not specify what 
happened to the flowers as a result of throwing water on them (for 
example, they may or may not have been drenched). Here, then, is 
a case where the semantics appears to affect the grammatical proper- 
ties of some words. In the case of phonology, consider the two verbs 
show and describe. They appear to be syntactically and semantically 
very similar. However, if you wanted to say that Alice showed or 
described the book to Martha, only in the case of show would you use 
the double-object construction: 


(5) a. Alice showed Martha the book. 
b. *Alice described Martha the book 


(5a-b) differ because English places phonological restrictions on what 
verbs can enter into the double-object construction. Roughly speak- 
ing, the differing behavior in (5) is due to the fact that show but not 
describe is typically stressed on its first syllable. This is seen elsewhere 
with, for example, I told Martha a story versus *I reported the police 
the accident." 

Let us move on to the remaining categories. Quantifiers differ 
widely in their grammatical behavior, even when they are apparently 
similar in meaning. For instance, each and every both seem to express 
universal quantification, but they are not systematic in distribution:"” 


(6) a. “The men every read the book carefully. 
b. The men each read the book carefully. 
c. One boy ate almost every apple in the basket. 
d. *One boy ate almost each apple in the basket. 


Similarly, the English words and and but are often thought to be 
extremely similar. In fact, it is commonly supposed that the two differ 


“ Cf, for example, Pinker, pp 45-47 for more discussion. 

1 For example, Filippo Beghelli and Tim Stowell, “Distributivity and Negation: 
The Syntax of Each and Eoey,” in Anna Szabolcsi, ed., Ways of Scope Taking (Boston: 
Kluwer, 1997), pp. 71-107. 
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only in their pragmatic implicatures.” However, their differences are 
linguistically deeper. 
(7) a. John ahd Mary carried the piano upstairs together. 
b. *John but Mary carried the piano upstairs together. 
c. But for Kristen’s help, I would have failed the test. 
d. *And for Kristen’s help, I would have failed the test. 


Other predicates like adjectives can also have restrictions on where 
they appear. Suppose the basket is full of apples, and John is fond of 
pie. Our language will allow you to say that the basket is full without 
specifying what it is full of. Not so for fondness: 


(8) a The basket is full. 
b. *John is fond. 


As for nouus, we have, for example, the dissimilar distribution given 
in (9). 


(9) a. McDonald’s destruction by Burger King had a major impact on 
beef production. 

b. *McDonald’s resemblance by Burger King had a major impact 

on beef production (c£. McDonald’s resemblance to Burger King 


Our final category is the singular terms, which encompass such 
things as proper names, pronouns, and demonstratives. Singular 
terms are often heralded as the paradigms of systematicity: since John 
loves Mary is a sentence, so is Mary loves John. Strictly speaking, the 
two occurrences of John (and Mary) are different in some respects. 
Although English typically does not give phonological expression to 
its case assignment, a great many languages do overtly distinguish 
between nominative and accusative case. In Attic Greek, for instance, 
Socrates loves Xanthippeis expressed by (10a), and Xanthippe loves Socrates 
is expressed by (10b): 

(10) a. ho Socratés philei tên Xanthippén. 

b. hê Xanthipp# philei ton Socratén. 
Moreover, there is ample reason for supposing that case assignment 
is a fundamental property of all languages. In English, case assignment 
is overt in pronouns: He loves her is a sentence and so is She loves hem, 
but neither * Him loves she nor *Her loves he are. I will not dwell on 


For example, HP. Grice, Studies in the Ways of Words (Cambridge: Harvard, 1989), 


p. 46. 
4 For example, Carol Tenny, Aspectual Roles and the Syatax-Semontics Interface (Bos- 
ton: Kluwer, 1994). 
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the facts about case assignment, although they are surely relevant to 
a precise formulation of the systematicity of language. A further look at 
the behavior of singular terms shows that they exhibit other different 
properties. For instance, it is possible to treat names as common 
nouns and quantify over them. However, the same cannot be done 
with other singular terms. If you wanted to announce that two women 
in your class, both of whom were named Mary, needed to report to 
the principal’s office, you might use a sentence like (11a). However, 
even if the two women were standing near you so that you could easily 
demonstrate them, you would never use (11b) or (11c). 


(11) a. The two Marys should report to the principal's office imme- 
diately. 

b. *The two shes should report to the principal’s office imme- . 
diately. 

c. “The two these should report to the principal’s office immedi- 
ately. (Observe that the subject is distinct from the partitive 
construction the two of these, compare *the two of Marys, “ths two 
of shes.) 


Furthermore, pronouns and demonstratives differ from one another 
in that only the former has a possessive form. Curiously, complex 
demonstratives can take the possessive: 


(12) a. Katie’s leg is broken / Bob and Susie’s legs are broken. 
b. His leg is broken / Their legs are broken. 
c. *This's leg is broken / *Those’s legs are broken. 
d. This dog’s leg is broken / These dogs’ legs are broken. 


As an aside, itis worth noting that the failure of systematicity extends 
beyond individual words to complex constituents of sentences. It has 
been suggested for instance, that the direct object of believes is the 
same in both of (13a—b):" 


(13) a. John believes that snow is white. 
b. John believes the proposition that snow is white. 


There are deep and difficult issues concerning the identity of the 


“Note that even though the latter two sentences are ungrammatical, they still 
have a clear meaning. But many sentences have a meaning even though there is 
something structurally wrong with them: "The child seems sleeping 1s one famous case 
of this. 

4 Kent Johnson and Emie Lepore, “Does Syntax Reveal Semantics? A Case Study 
of Complex Demonstratives,” in James E. Tomberlin, ed., Philosophical Perspectives: 
ba neat ping sia xv1 (2002): 17-41. 

tephen Schiffer, “Meanings,” ın Joseph Keim Campbell, Michael O’Rourke 
and Daad Shier ede, Meantng and Truth (New York. Seven Bridges, 2002), pp. 79-102. 
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meaning of the content clause of propositional attitude reports. How- 
ever, regardless of these issues, human languages do not treat the 
clause that S and the noun phrase the proposition that S alike. For 
instance, although both expressions are fine in (14), only that S can 
be moved to the end of the sentence in (15): 


(14) a That snow is white is commonly known. 
b. The proposition that snow is white is commonly known. 


(15) a. It is commonly known that snow is white. 
b. *It is commonly known the proposition that snow is white.” 


There are numerous other such differences between the two claims. 
Although the town gossip might speak of the guy who Jane believes that 
jul likes, nobody speaks of *the guy who Jane believes the proposition that 
Jil likes. Indeed, language's resistance to systematicity between these 
two forms of content clauses is so strong that even the presence or 
absence of that in a propositional attitude report can matter. It was 
observed long ago” that if the subject of a thatclause is pulled out 
of its normal place, as happens when we form questions, the comple- 
mentizer that is better left out of the sentence. For instance, * Which 
professor do you hope that will teach the course? reliably jars speakers when 
they encounter the word that, but remove the that and the sentence 
is fine. These differences between expressions of the form that Sand 
the proposition that S (and even S alone) underscore the complex 
differences between individual elements of language, a difference 
that (S) might appear to deny. 

The failure of systematic behavior of expressions of natural language 
was noted early on in the linguistics literature, even before linguistics 
was understood as a branch of cognitive science. According to Zelig 
Harris, words should be individuated solely by their distributional 
properties.” That is, Harris held that natural language lacks systemat- 
icity so much that A and B are distinct words if and only if there is a 
C such that C(A) is grammatical but C(B) is not. It is probably an 
exaggeration to say no two words pattern in exactly the same way. 
However, the fact that some linguists have found this view plausible 
shows just how differently seemingly similar words behave. In the next 
section, I consider an attempt to restore the systematicity of language 
despite this high degree of variability across words. l 


For more discussion, cf. Noam Chomsky, Knowledge of Language (Westport, CT: 
Praeger, 1986), ch. 8 

BIR Ross, “Constraints on Vanables in Syntax” (Ph.D. diss., MIT, 1967). 

19 Methods mm Structural Linguistics (Chicago. University Press, 1951). 
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HI. THE POSSIBILITY OF VERY FINE-GRAINED 
LINGUISTIC CATEGORIES 


We have just observed that if we take seriously the kinds of grammatical 
categories that are typically appealed to, then natural language is not 
systematic. At this point, though, it would be natural to object that 
the evidence just reviewed shows only that we have not found the 
right linguistic categories to use in a statement of systematicity. Let 
me put this objection in its strongest form. 


Look, there is an a priori reason why your argument cannot work. 
You have presented numerous linguistic differences between ostensibly 
similar words, but it does not follow from this that you have undermined 
the systematicity of language. We can always interpret these differences 
as showing only that the relevant linguistic types must be more fine 
grained than appears at first glance. That is, whenever you come up 
with some new linguistic details, we simply create more fine-grained 
taxonomies of linguistic types in such a way that systematicity is preserved. 
The idea is that if you show that A and Bin category X behave differently, 
then we will just break X into two types: the Xsthat-behave-like-A and 
the Xsthat-behaveike-B. This strategy is of course completely general. 
So the fact that two words are grammatically different is evidence that 
the words are in different categories, and that language is systematic 
over these fine-grained categories. 


Since the objection just given is in essence a proposal to use very 
Fine-Grained linguistic Categories, I will refer to it as FGC, If FGC is 
right, then nothing I have said so far is relevant to the issue of the 
systematicity of language. Moreover, FGC is driven only by a straight- 
forward interpretation of systematicity. In particular, (S) says that 
if two words behave grammatically differently, then they belong to 
different linguistic kinds. FGC operates by assuming that the appro- 
priate taxonomy of linguistic natural kinds is a partition over the set 
of words: each word belongs to one and only one type. (A partition 
of a set X, recall, is a set of subsets of X such that each element of X 
belongs to exactly one of these subsets.) Since each set in this partition 
is by definition a set of grammatically equivalent expressions, FGC 
guarantees systematicitypreserving categories. Furthermore, FGC’s 
strategy appears to be completely innocent. Surely the grammatical 
types are what are responsible for differing grammatical behaviors. 
So if two words have different linguistic properties, then they must be 
of distinct linguistic types.” What could possibly be wrong with FGC? 


* Such a poution appears to have been adopted by W V. Quine, Philosophy of Logic 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970), p. 18. 
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FGC appears very compelling at first glance. However, it contains 
an important methodological flaw: it assumes that all the relevant 
kinds of expressions for its theory of systematicity are natural kinds. 
This looks like a small point, but it is crucial. FGC assumes that if X 
and Y are legitimate natural kinds of expressions, there is also a 
third natural kind X-and-Y, whose extension is the intersection of the 
extensions of X and Y. But it is a principle of the philosophy of 
science that natural kinds do not in general distribute over Boolean 
combinations of natural kinds. For instance, a gold sphere has metal 
lurgical properties in virtue of being gold and mechanical properties 
in virtue of being spherical. But there is no natural kind gold-sphere 
that is employed in any of the sciences to explain the behavior of the 
object. A precisely similar case, I argue, holds in the organization of 
language. If linguistic natural kinds are not closed under Boolean 
combinations, then the fine-grained categories that FGC relies on will 
not be available, and FGC is therefore untenable as a strategy for 
preserving systematicity. 

To begin, notice that the kinds referred to in (S)—or any other 
statement of systematicity—are linguistic natural kinds of expressions. 
The reason for this is, of course, that some kinds of words are not 
relevant, and if we attended to all possible kinds of words, putatively 
empirical linguistic generalizations involving reference to kinds of 
words become trivial and unexplanatory. In the cases of (S) and FGC, 
the claims become trivially false or vacuous, because the assumption 
that each word belongs to a unique natural kind is trivially false. So 
obviously, only some kinds of words are relevant. But as Goodman 
showed, unless we can say which kinds are relevant, the basic problem 
remains. There is, for instance, a class of words that Sally likes, and 
a class of words that she does not like (Sally is neutral about all 
possible words that she does not know or that have not yet entered 
the language, so she does not like them). Does the existence of these 
classes guarantee that English is “Sally-systematic” in the following 
sense? i 


(16) A is a constituent of language only if for all B of the same Sally 
kind as A, and all things G C can compose with A (in a certain 
way) to form a sentence that contains a word that Sally likes if and 
only if C can compose with B (in that way) to form a sentence that 
contains a word that Sally likes. i 


Given how Sally-kinds are defined, (16) is trivially true, but uninterest- 
ing. It would be interesting only if there were some independent 
characterization of the Sally-kinds, that is, if the Sally-kinds did some 
theoretical work beyond securing the truth of (16). For analogous 
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reasons, the relevant kinds to be used in a statement of systematicity 
cannot just be stipulated to be those whose extensions are always sets 
of grammatically equivalent words. In such a case, the claim that 
language is systematic is a tautology, epistemically trivial, and scientif- 
cally useless. So in forming a statement of systematicity, we need to 
appeal to those kinds of words that really do have some independently 
useful status. To that end, we should look to linguistics to see what 
kinds of words are actually used in theorizing. If language turns out 
to be systematic over these kinds—or over some subset of them that 
we can argue are the relevant ones—then language is systematic; if 
it is not systematic over these kinds, language is not systematic. (That 
is, language may not be systematic if the complex interactions between 
linguistic natural kinds account for the relevant linguistic facts without 
rendering generalizations like (S) true.) Demanding that we use the 
kinds actually posited by linguistics restores systematicity to its rightful 
status as an empirical claim. It also follows that FGC now has empirical 
content: it predicts that linguistic theorizing will produce the fine- 
grained linguistic natural kinds that FGC needs. I argue that it 
does not. 

To start the argument against the fine-grained categories that FGC 
needs, let me introduce two kinds of verbs.” The first kind of verb is 
the causatives: for example, break, snap, soften, warp, and so forth. 
Causatives all express that the subject of the verb brought it about 
that the object of the verb entered into some state. For example, X 
break Y—as in Susan broke the vase—has roughly the meaning X cause Y 
to be broken. There are numerous reasons for thinking that causatives 
form a natural kind of verb, and that verbs of this kind are distinctive 
in possessing a bit of structure in the verb’s linguistic representation 
that means roughly “cause.”” One reason for distinguishing the caus- 
ative verbs is that (ceteris paribus) they have an intransitive form in 
which the subject of the transitive verb disappears and the object 
assumes the subject position, as in the vase broke. The second type of 
verb is the object-deletion verbs, for example, eat, sew, and write, 
Object-deletion verbs are in a way the converse of causatives. Although 


" The two kinds of verbs I use are for illustrative purposes only. You may, if you 
like, replace them with other interacting types of expressions. 

"For example, Pinker; Terence Parsons, Events m the Semantics of Enghsh (Cam- 
bridge: MIT, 1990); Lisa Travis, “Event Structure in Syntax,” in Carol Tenny and 
James Pustejovsky, eds., Eventis as Grammatical Otyects (Stanford: CSLI, 2000), pp. 
145-85. This bit of structure is overtly realized as a morpheme in hundreds of 
languages; cf. Kenneth Hale and Samuel Jay Keyser, “On Argument Structure and 
the Lexical Expression of Syntactic Relations,” in Hale and Keyser, eds., The View 
from Building 20 (Cambridge: MIT, 1993), pp. 53-109, see especially p. 102. 
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they are typically transitive, they can also appear as intransitive verbs 
with their object understood, as in While Mary was eating/sewing/ writing, 
the phone rang. Importantly, some verbs (for example, bow) are caus- 
atives but not object-deletion verbs, other verbs (for example, eat) 
are not causatives but are object-deletion verbs, and yet further verbs 
(for example, cook) are both. These facts are witnessed in (17)—(19): 


(17) a. Mary boiled the meat. 
b. The meat boiled. 
c *Mary boiled. 

(18) a. Mary ate the meat. 

: b. *The meat ate. 
c. Mary ate. 

(19) a. Mary cooked the meat. 
b. The meat cooked. 
c. Mary cooked. 


(The readings of the ungrammatical sentences on which they are 

ical are not relevant here.) How should we handle the distri- 
bution in (17)-(19)? For proponents of FGC, the answer is clear. 
(17)-(19), according to FGC, is evidence that there are three linguistic 
categories instead of two. That is, there must be a category X of 
causative words like boil which are not also object-deletion verbs, a 
category Y of object-deletion verbs like eat which are not causatives, 
and a category Zof causative object-deletion verbs like cook. Of course, 
further linguistic considerations will break each of X, Y, and Z into 
multitudes of even more fine-grained categories X,..., Xæ Yi, Yo 
Z,- Z but I will not worry about these further subdivisions here. 
We need only observe how the FGC strategy works in a particular case. 
- The problem with FGC should now be clear. The linguistic evidence 
much more strongly supports the claim that there are two overlapping 
categories—the causatives and the object-deletion verbs—than it sup- 
ports the claim that there are the three categories X, Y, and Z The 
categories X, Y, and Z do nothing whatsoever to explain why A-type 
verbs and Z-type verbe share some of their grammatical behavior, and 
Y- and Ztype verbs share other grammatical behavior. As far as X, Y, 
and Z are concerned, the similarities between boil and cook and eat 
and cook are utterly mysterious. The similarities of behavior just men- 
tioned are easily explained by a theory that includes causatives and 
object-deletion verbs among its linguistic kinds: bow and cook share 
certain grammatical behaviors because they are both causatives, and 
eat and cook share other behaviors because they are both object-dele- 
tion verbs. So it is plausible that a linguistic theory will include at 
least the categories of causatives and object-deletion verbs. But could 
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the theory also contain the categories X, Y, and Z? Why would it? In 
general, anything that X, Y, and/or Z can explain is also explicable 
using the categories of causatives and object-deletion verbs. That is, 
any laws of linguistics statable with the categories X, Y, and/or Z is 
statable using the categories of causatives and object-deletion verbs. 
But if X, Y, and Zdo not figure into any laws—linguistic, psychological, 
or otherwise—then that is good reason to hold that they are not real 
natural kinds. It is of course an empirical claim that X, Y, and Zare 
not needed in a successful linguistic theory. The total pattern of 
linguistic data could turn out so that overall it is vastly easier to use 
X, Y, and Z instead of causatives and object-deletion verbs. But there 
appears to be no evidence for this outcome, and there certainly is 
not enough evidence to make it even slightly plausible that X, Y, 
and Zare genuine linguistic categories. Barring further evidence, we 
should conclude that X, Y, and Z are not linguistic natural kinds.” 
With the loss of X, Y, and Z the kinds FGC requires in order to 
account for (17)-(19) are simply not available. So FGC cannot be 
maintained as a viable linguistic theory, and so FGC fails as an attempt 
to preserve the systematicity of language.™ 

The argument just given, which was based around a- (19), should 
not be surprising. After all, in the previous section, we saw that the 
distribution of an expression can be affected not only by what (mor- 
pho-) syntactic natural kinds the expression belongs to, but also by 
its membership in various semantic and phonological kinds. Although 
there are various famous points of interaction between these areas, 
it also remains true that syntax, semantics, and phonology are to 
some extent independent of one another. The work of practicing 
phonologists, for instance, is often isolated from semantics and syntax. 
Thus, it is to be expected that many words can have a given phonologi- 
cal, semantic, or syntactic property independently of many of the 
other properties they might have in the rémaining two linguistic 
domains. When such properties are relevant to the grammatical behav- 


BI stress that natural kinds, whether of Imguistics, psychology, physics, or any 
other of the sciences, are determined by the best available scientific theories of the 
subject. Someone who wants to contend that A, B, and/or Care natural kinds needs 
to show why they are plausibly needed by some leading scientific theory. 

™ It is worth noting that determining the correct linguistic categories is an ongoing 
project in contemporary linguistics. Thus, it 1s smply false to say, as Fodor does, that 
“[i]nsofar as there are ‘theory neutral’ data to constrain our speculations about 
language, [systematicity] surely ought to count as one of them”—Psychosemoentics 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1987), p. 150. Even saying what systematicity is, much less whether 
language has systematicity or not, rests on the highly theoretical notion of a taxonomy 
of linguistic kinds over which systematicity 1 defined. 
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ior of the expression, we will have yet further instances of overlapping 
linguistic natural kinds of the sort seen in (17)-(19). 


IV. WHAT IS SYSTEMATICITY? 


The argument of the preceding section exposes a fairly general prob- 
lem for theories of systematicity. FGC is false, we have seen, because 
it attempts to enforce a partition of all the words of the language. 
However, the empirical facts strongly suggest that the linguistic natural 
kinds of words do not form anything as neat as a partition; rather, 
they form a much more complex overlapping structure. A given word 
belongs to multiple overlapping linguistic kinds, and no one of these 
kinds provides a total account of the word’s grammatical behavior. 
If this is right, then (S) is probably false, because it implies that a 
word belongs to exactly one liriguistic natural kind. One might try to 
argue that there is only one linguistic kind per word that is relevant 
to systematicity. But such a position would be extremely hard to 
defend, since it would amount to something like the claim that the 
difference between John ate and * John boiled is relevant to systematicity, 
but the difference between *the meat ate and the meat boiled is not. In 
such a case, it would be hard to see what systematicity even amounts 
to, much less why it matters. 

At this point, a likely -suggestion is that although (S) is false, a 
better statement of systematicity can be had. One might suggest that 
a language L is systematic if and only if (S’) holds for all A: 


(S’) A is a constituent of L only if for all B of all the same linguistic 
kinds as A, and all things G C can compose with A (in a certain 
way) to form a sentence if and only if C can compose with B (in 
that way) to form a sentence. 


The problem with (S’) is that it is a tautology. The sum total set of 
linguistic kinds that a given word belongs to exhausts the word’s 
grammatical properties, by the very definition of the linguistic kinds. 
So if A is a constituent of language, then it is trivially true that any B 
of all the same linguistic kinds as A will behave grammatically identi- 
cally to A, and so a fortiori A composes with C to form a sentence if 
and only if B does too. But systematicity is not supposed to be a 
triviality. Systematicity is supposed to be an empirical property of 
human languages, one which is sometimes thought to be easily explica- 
ble by recursive, symbol-processing computational devices, but which 
is not so easily explained by connectionist devices that do not simply 
implement the former sort of machinery.” If systematicity was‘a trivial 


5 For example, Fodor, p. 158; Fodor and Pylyshyn; Fodor and McLaughlin, Niklas- 
son and van Gelder, Smolensky, “Constituent Structure and Explanation in.an Inte- 
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property of language (or cognition), then there would be no need 
for any linguistic (or cognitive) theory to explain it. The worst that 
a theory or model could do would be to employ the wrong linguistic 
(or mental) kinds in its implementation of language (or cognition). 
But this sort of error would only be to get some of the empirical facts 
wrong, which is only a normal occurrence in the progression of any 
ongoing empirical science. So whatever notion of systematicity cogni- 
tive scientists worry about, it is not (S’). I will return to this point 
below.” 

Here is where we have gotten. The really deep problem with a 
standard characterization of systematicity like (S) is tbat it makes the 
false (or at least unjustified) assumption that each constituent of 
language belongs to exactly one relevant category. Moreover, systemat- 
icity becomes trivial if we demand only that it apply only to constituents 
that belong to all of the same categories. At this point, the following 
thought might arise. Since the linguistic environments a given word 
can grammatically appear in is determined by the word’s grammatical 
categories, perhaps we can adjust the characterization of systematicity 
so that whether systematicity requires two words to be intersubstitut- 
able depends not only on what linguistic kind(s) the words belong 
to, but also on what kind of linguistic environment we are dealing 
with. We might then entertain something like: 


(S”) If A and B belong to category X, and C is an Mtype linguistic 
environment, then C(A) is grammatical if and only if C(B) is too. 


Thus, we might say that the environment John ___ his gear under the 
bed is a kind of transitive verb environment, and put and stow are 
transitive verbs, but John ___ his gear is a location-unspecified environ- 
ment, and stow but not put is this type of transitive verb. Could this 
sort of strategy render language systematic? There are several prob- 
lems with (S'’). For starters, it suffers some by now well-known prob- 
lems. First, (S’’) is just a triviality, saying little more than language is 
systematic except when it is not. Second, it is not obvious that all of 
the requisite kinds X actually exist. Many linguistic environments 
require that an expression be contained in multiple categories, where 
the intersection of these categories is not a linguistic natural kind, 
which would make it hard to specify what type of linguistic environ- 





grated Connectionist/Symbolic Cognitive Architecture,” in Cynthia Macdonald and 
Graham Macdonald, eds., Comnacttonism: Debates on Psychological Explanation (Cam- 
bridge: Blackwell, 1995), pp. 223-90. 

* Note also that this general problem of making systematicity urvial also applies 
against the FGC approach, if the linguistic kinds FGC requires actually existed. 
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ment it is. Similarly, using the categories of linguistic theory, (S’’) is 
false. Returning to (20) (repeated below) above, linguistic theory 
correctly predicts that both show and describe are of the same syntactic 
category, and so both should fit into the double object construction: 


(20) a. Alice showed Martha the book. 
b. *Alice described Martha the book. 


The fact that describe does not fit into this construction is not due to 
the fact that it lacks membership in any relevant category, but that it 
is also a member of a certain phonological category, which prevents 
it from entering into certain constructions. Thus, being a member 
of a certain category can prevent an expression from entering into a 
construction that it would otherwise normally participate in. The 
grammatical behavior of a word is not determined merely by what 
categories it belongs to, but also by what categories it does not be- 
long to. 

-At this point, it would be ideal to unveil a victorious characterization 
of systematicity. I would like to replace (S) (and (S’) and (S’’)) with 
something that is responsive to the linguistic facts and which has all the 
bite needed to maintain current discussions involving systematicity. 
Unfortunately, I do not have such a characterization. However, our 
discussion so far provides some clues as to what is needed from a 
useful notion of the systematicity of language. I conclude this section 
with four desiderata on a theory of systematicity. 


(21) Systematicity should be sensitive to the organization and nature 
of linguistic natural kinds. 


We have seen that linguistic kinds do not neatly partition the set of 
words in a speaker’s lexicon, but are much more intricately interre- 
lated. A successful theory of systematicity will work within the frame- 
work of these kinds, however complicated they turn out to be. 


(22) Systematicity should be a contingent property of human languages. 


Given the way that the systematicity of language fits into most contem- 
porary discussions, systematicity should be an empirical property of 
language that a psycholinguistic model either captures or does not 
capture. All models capture trivialities. 


(23) If only some linguistic kinds (or only some linguistic constructions) 
are used in a characterization of systematicity, there should be a, 
reason why those particular kinds are used, and others are ex- 
cluded. 


As far as I can see, the most promising strategy for saying what systemat- 
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icity is is to replace (S) with something that limits the relevant linguistic 
kinds and/or linguistic constructions relevant to systematicity. But in 
such a case we will need an argument why some kinds are relevant 
and others are not. It is utterly unclear to me how this might be done. 


(24) It should be clear how the resulting version of systematicity is still 
useful and relevant for one’s purposes. 


A version of systematicity that meets desiderata (21)-(23) may look 
quite different from the unsuccessful but intuitive versions that we 
have reviewed. In such a case, it may be necessary to show how the 
successful version still accomplishes the work that one wants done 
from a theory of systematicity. 

The desiderata in (21)—(24) form a challenge to philosophers of 
mind and language (and cognitive psychologists, computer scientists, 
and so forth) who appeal to the systematicity of language. The chal- 
lenge is to construct a theory of systematicity that both respects these 
desiderata and yet at the same time also expresses the combinatorial 
completeness that is essential to systematicity. It is partly an empirical 
matter whether or. not this can be done, so I cannot offer a definitive 
proof that there is no viable notion of systematicity. But when we see 
the kinds of troubles systematicity has, we should also ask whether the 
alleged systematicity of language is important or interesting enough to 
bother trying to theorize about After all, whatever truth there is to 
the claim that language is systematic is due to other properties of 
the language. In particular, whatever systematicity language has is 
completely exhausted and explained by such things as the language’s 
recursive combinatorial syntax (and morphology, semantics, and pho- 
nology) over linguistic constituents and the mechanisms by which we 
acquire new expressions by organizing them into some of a limited 
number of linguistic natural kinds.” It strikes me as plausible that 


Y I suspect that there is some truth in what Fodor and Pylyshyn say when they write 
that “Just as you don’t find linguistic capacites that consist of the ability to understand 
unrelated sentences, s0 too you don’t find cognitive capacities that consist 
of the ability to think seventyfour unrelated thoughts” (p. 40). But Fodor and 
Pylyshyn ignore the fact that many of the systematiclooking patterns of natural 
language are often cases where sentences of apparently similar form have radically 
dissimilar underlying structures. For instance, we might appear to have systematic 
variants in sentences like (i) and (ii): 


(i) John promised Mary to clean the barn. 
(u) John persuaded Mary to clean the barn. 


However, a closer look suggests that (i) has little ın common with (i) In fact, (1) 1 
a better candidate for being a systematic variant of Jokn gave Mary a ring, cf Richard 
K Larson, “Promise and the Theory of Control,” Linguistic xxu, 1 (1991): 
103-39. Indeed, according to much current syntacnc theory, (1) but not (li) is due 
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directly studying these features of language—how the grammar and 
the lexicon work—will in the long run be far more profitable than 


chasing after systematicity. Recursive syntax (and semantics, and so 
forth) and a highly structured lexicon are well-known and well-studied 
components of human language, whereas systematicity is at best a by- 
product of the former, and at worst little more than a willo'the-wisp. 


V. ON THE SYSTEMATICITY OF THOUGHT 


I turn now to a few remarks on the systematicity of thought. The 
notion of “a thought” is used in many different ways in the literature. 
I use it roughly as a catchall term for mental representations and the 
like. (Although this is how I use the term, my arguments will hold 
mutatis mutandis against many other views of thought.) Just as with 
language, thought is frequently assumed to be systematic.” Moreover, 
the systematicity of thought is often considered to be a fairly unprob- 
lematic datum. Peacocke, for instance, writes approvingly that “the 
recombinability of concepts to form new thoughts has been largely 
unquestioned in the published literature” (op. cit, p. 42). He also 
announces that “This recombinability is about as general a phenome- 
non as one can hope to find in the realm of conceptual content” (op. 
cit, p. 41). But the most serious problems for the systematicity of 
language carry over straightforwardly to thought. Thus, the first prob- 
lem for the systematicity of thought is to say what it is. For instance, 
to maintain that the systematicity of thought is something along the 
lines of (S), one will need to say why (S) is the right form for thought, 
instead of (S’) or the form of systematicity for language, whatever 
that is. Second, one will need to specify the relevant mental categories, 
showing that each mental primitive belongs to the right mental cate- 
gory or categories. Finally, thought is unlike natural language in 
that the latter is realized as phonological (or orthographic) strings. 
Thought has no such overt realization, so it is even harder to deter- 
mine the “parts” of a thought that fall into the various mental catego- 
ries. Even if a language of thought+type mental architecture is correct, 
we cannot simply assume we have access to the conceptual constituents 
of our thoughts. After all, many of the debates in linguistics show 
that even trained linguists do not have that kind of grasp of all the 
constituents of their language. And as the history of psychology shows 


to the same mechanisms responsible for passive constructions such as fohn was kissed 
by Mary. (I should note that there is only some truth in what Fodor and Pylyshyn say. 
If a being only had a small vocabulary of words available to it, its storehouse of basic 
sentences might indeed be quite small and unsystematciooking.) 

2 For example, Fodor and Pylyshyn; Fodor and McLaughhn; Evans; Smolensky. 
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over and over, our intuitions about the machinery of our minds are 
very often deeply mistaken. 

In short, before the ball even gets rolling there are some formidable 
problems with developing a clear and justified statement of the system- 
aticity of thought. But without such an account there is nothing to 
discuss. I therefore assume for the time being that there are some 
acceptable characterizations of the components of thought, mental 
categories, and the systematicity of thought. In this section, I want to 
ask why one might think that thought is systematic. I will begin by 
offering a couple of reasons for doubting that thought is systematic. 
Since so little is known about the structure of thought, these reasons 
will by necessity be quite general. I will then turn to the reasons 
typically offered in support of the systematicity of thought. I will 
argue that neither reason provides any support to the systematicity 
of thought.” l 

There are at least two general reasons for doubting that a given 
empirical system is systematic. First of all, whatever precisely systemat- 
icity is, it appears to be rather rare in naturally occurring systems. 
For-instance, the fact that one species of a genus can interact in some 
specified way with a feature of the environment does not imply that 
all species of that genus can do so too. I should mention, though, 
that not everyone agrees that systematicities are rare. Cummins claims 
that systematic systems appear to “abound in human psychology” (op. 
cit, p. 604). Unfortunately, he gives no clear examples of this. His 
only putative example comes when he writes, “Consider, for example, 
the perception of objects in space: anyone who can see (imagine) a 
scene involving objects o; and o, can see (imagine) a scene in which 
their locations are switched” (op. at). But without specifying the 
psychologically relevant kinds of objects and locations, this claim is 
not obviously true. In this context, it seems natural to interpret “loca- 
tion” as location relative to other objects and background features. 
But although I can see (imagine) a small black box inside of a large 
glass sphere, I do not think I can see (imagine) a large glass sphere 
inside a small black box. So without a clearer understanding of what 
systematicity is supposed to amount to in this case, it is not at all 
obvious that we have found a genuinely systematic system in human 
psychology. In fact, the only truly systematic systems of any complexity 


B At one point, Peacocke entertams the possibility that as a matter of stipulation 
nothing would count as a thought (or an exercise of concepts) unless it exhibited 
the behavior characterized by systemancity (p. 48). Such mancuvers do not eliminate 
the empirical problem, but only ahift it over. In such a case, the relevant question 
would shift from “Is thought systematic?” to “Do human beings have thoughts?” 
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that I know of are the languages of logic and mathematics. But these 
formal systems did not arise naturally; they were designed to have 
systematic properties precisely in order to provide-a more accurate 
medium for reasoning than natural language (and other systems of 
human psychology relevant to mathematically precise cognition). But 
the ‘fact that these artificial systems are systematic is no evidence 
whatsoever for the systematicity of a naturally occurring system like 
thought. 

' The second reason to demand evidence that a given system is 
systematic is that systematicity is an unusually strong mathematical 
property. For example, the views exemplified by (S) and other stan- 
dard characterizations of systematicity have the following structure. 


(25) Where Cis some collection of sets of objects (C,,..., C,..}, and Fis 
a set of functions, a collection L is systematic with respect to C 
and Fif and only if for any f E F any Atuple 4q,..., & of elements 
from G, X...x G, (with each G € C), and any xE G (lsjs 
k), fia.. -4) E L if and only if fa.. “Gi ¥ G+1-.-@) EL 


The atuiart form of systematicity could be made even more general, 

but (25) will suffice for now. Language was thought to be systematic, 
because there was thought to be some categories (C,,..., C, and some 
syntactic operations F such that if the result of applying one of these 
functions to a Atuple of expressions from the categories yields a 
grammatical sentence (that is, an element of L), so will the result of 
applying the same function to any Atuple that differs from the original 
at most iù that it substitutes one element for another of the same 
category. But notice how easy it is for systems of various sorts to fail 
to be systematic. For instance, let L be the even numbers, and let C, 
be tbe prime numbers and C, be the composite numbers, and let f 
be the addition function. This system is not systematic: for example, 
f3, 9) E L, but A3, 10) É L A bit more close to home, Frege cases 
appear to fail of systematicity. Let L = {1}, let C, be the set of words 
{Hesperus, Phosphorus, and let C, = {Jones believes that ___ is the brightest 
star in the sky, and let f(xy) = 1 if and only if the substitution of x 
into y yields a true sentence. 

The above considerations show that we cannot just assume that 
thought is systematic. What evidence is there for thought’s systemat- 
icity? As far as I know, only two reasons have ever been offered in 
support of the systematicity of thought. They are (i) that thought is 
similar to language in this respect (and since language is systematic, 
so is thought), and (ii) that it is intuitively obvious that thought 
is systematic. Let us examine these two reasons in turn. Does the 
systematicity of language provide evidence for the systematicity of 
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thought? Pretend for the moment that we can find characterizations 
of systematicity for language and thought which both satisfy desiderata 
(21)—(24). In such a case, the systematicity of language and thought 
will still be independent in the sense that neither entails the other. 
It is possible, for instance, for a being’s language to have the sort 
of combinatorial completeness characteristic of systematicity, even 
though the being’s cognitive capacity lacks the corresponding prop- 
erty. In such a case, language as a means for expressing thought would 
then be like a tool that had more capabilities than its owner could 
ever make use of. On the other hand, a being’s language might fail 
to be systematic even though its capacity for thought is. In this case, 
the being would be capable of having thoughts to which it might not 
be able to give perfect expression. (Or perhaps it could give expression 
to such thoughts, but only by using roundabout circumlocutions that 
did not correspond in any obvious way with the structure of the 
thought itself.) However, even though the systematicity of language 
and thought are metaphysically independent from one another, the 
systematicity of thought is evidentially dependent on the systematicity 
of language. When it comes to giving reasons for thinking that thought 
is systematic, the purported systematicity of language looms very large. 
We see this in the large number of appeals to the (purported) system- 
aticity of language made at the outset of discussions of the systematicity 
of cognitive processing in general (compare the quotations at the 
beginning of this article). This fact has been noted before. Cummins, 
for instance, characterizes our intuitions about the systematicity of 
thought as follows: "The intuitions in question are claims like the fol 
lowing: 
[(26)] Anyone who can think that John loves Mary can think that Mary 
loves John. 


The systematicity of thought that this is supposed to illustrate is clearly 
derived from the systematicity of the language—in this case, from the 
fact that ‘John loves Mary’ is a permutation of ‘Mary loves John’ (op. 
at, p. 596). The argument here is simple: (i) language is systematic; 
(ii) if language is systematic, then so is thought; hence, (iii) thought 
is systematic. We have seen that (i) is deeply problematic. We have 
also seen reasons for doubting (ii), and Cummins supplies some 
further arguments against it. So if, as Fodor says, “the only thing in 
the world that is as systematic as thought is language” (op. at, p. 26), 
the systematicity of thought is in serious trouble as well. Since natural 
language is the main empirical model of systematicity to which 
thought is likened, the systematicity of thought is not well supported. 

(Incidentally, we have surreptitiously raised another worry about 
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premise (ii) of the above argument. It could turn out, for example, 
that the appropriate formulations of systematicity for language and 
thought are radically different. Perhaps the systematicity of thought 
is adequately given by (S), but the systematicity of language is given 
by some vastly complex version of (S’). In such a case, it is hard to 
see how the systematicity of one of these systems would provide any 
evidence whatsoever for the other.) 

What about the claim that it is intuitively obvious that thought is 
systematic? For starters, it is hard to determine how much our intu- 
itions about systematicity should count, since our intuitions about 
cognitive structure are often way off base (consider, for example, the 
large literature on the difference between our inferential practices 
and our reports of how we make various inferences). Nevertheless, I 
want to press the point a little, because I think it is all too often simply 
assumed that thought is systematic, and such a claim requires support. 

Language provides a strong reason to doubt the ability of introspec- 
tive evidence to support claims of systematicity. After all, many people 
have found it intuitively obvious that language is systematic, and we 
have seen that our intuitions are not to be trusted here. Furthermore, 
we have seen that one of the reasons that simple versions of systemat- 
icity like (S) fail is that two words can fail to behave alike because of 
seemingly irrelevant syntactic or semantic or phonological reasons. 
If Peter helped Sue carry the piano upstairs, and you wanted to explain 
who Sue’s partner was in this joint effort, you could not use (27a), 
even though it simply serves to create a kind of focus on Peter from 
the sentence in (27b): 


(27) a. *Peter is the guy who Sue and carried the piano upstairs together. 
b. Sue and Peter carried the piano upstairs together. 
c. Peter is the guy who Sue carried the piano upstairs with. 


To make yourself clear, you might have to find some sort of circumlo- 
cution, like (27c). Thus, although you can get your idea across, the 
language does not allow you to do it in the simplest and most straight- 
forward (and systematic?) way. A similar point may well hold for 
thought. Just as sentences are individuated by more than just their 
semantic content, so tod thoughts (qua mental representations) may 
be individuated by more than just their semantic content. Moreover, 
just as natural language is structured around semantic categories that 
were unknown before the development of a scientific linguistics, so 
too a psychologically accurate taxonomy of semantic mental categories 
may be vastly different from what we pretheoretically tend to think. 
We cannot, for example, defend the systematicity of thought by simply 
assuming that the structure of our thoughts is very much like, for 
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example, the structure of first-order logic.” Proponents of a language 
of thought are obviously committed to the possibility that our mental 
representations may have many unexpected structural properties." If 
there is a language of thought in any interesting sense, then it may 
well share some similarities with every other naturally occurring lan- 
guage-like system. Like every other nonartificial language, the struc- 
tural properties of the language of thought may simply prevent us 
from having certain thoughts, even when the content of that thought 
can be expressed by or at least closely approximated by other thoughts. 
If our language of thought is like English, for instance, then we may 
not be able to form the thought corresponding to (27a), even though 
we can form one with a similar content, in the form (27c). Of course, 
nobody knows what properties serve to individuate thoughts. More- 
over, if there are structurally relevant constraints on the individuation 
of thoughts, it is anybody’s guess what those constraints are. Indeed, 
it is anybody's guess what mental representations will look like as we 
get clearer about the relevant phenomena and develop the tools to 
theorize about them. The point, though, is that we cannot simply 
assume that the properties relevant to the systematicity of thought 
will be simpler than the properties that are relevant to the systematicity 
of language. To do so would be to adopt a very strong empirical 
assumption without empirical support, which is unacceptable. 


VI. SYSTEMATICITY AND THE CONNECTIONISM/CLASSICISM DEBATE 


The primary goal of this article has been to consider critically the 
notion of systematicity as such, particularly as it pertains to language. 
However, a natural question arises concerning the consequences of 
our study for the debates in which systematicity plays a part. Unfortu 
nately, for any one of the debates a full answer to this question would 
be another article in itself. So I will end by merely sketching how 
the present view of systematicity fits into one discussion, the debate 
between connectionists and classicists. 

The previous discussion exposes a need to clarify the role of system- 
aticity in the connectionism/classicism debate. In addition to the 


® Some philosophers (for example, Evans in the quote at the beginning of this 
article) have simply assumed that the structure of thought has no interesting or 
restrictive structure. They assume, for example, that the structure of Mary loves John 
has simply the form of a two-place relation: Lay. Similarly, they might argue, the 
mental correlate of (27a) may be reahzed simply as the structure: Peter is (the x) (Sue 
and x carried the piano upstairs together). But adopting such a position requires 
making some extremely strong empirical assumptions about the structure of thought. 
I am unaware of any empirical evidence that supports these assumptions. I am mdebted 
to two anonymous reviewers here. 


8 Fodor, The Language of Thought (Cambndge: Harvard, 1975). 
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questions about the form of systematicity—contrast (S) with (S’), 
for instance—there are also questions about what natural kinds of 
constituents (linguistic or mental) there are. We have seen that (given 
the expressions of the language) if a theory makes available enough 
kinds of the right sort, then systematicity is trivially true. Reflection 
on this fact suggests that it is not fully clear what phenomenon connec- 
tionist devices are unable (in some robust sense of this term) to explain 
without implementing a classical architecture. After all, when a con- 
nectionist system—or any kind of system, for that matter—learns 
language, it has to do several things, one of which is to figure out 
what the right linguistic (or mental) natural kinds of expressions 
there are, and how these kinds are organized (unless such information 
is “innately” given). Our discussion of systematicity has shown, among 
other things, that two languages could share all the same words, and 
even a great many of the same sentences, and yet differ primarily 
because they organized the words into distinct natural kinds. In fact, 
there are no substantial logical restrictions whatsoever on what kinds 
a given set of words could be organized into. But this raises the 
following question: Why should not every connectionist device—and 
indeed every language-learning device whatsoever—be thought of as 
having learned a fully systematic language, but as having only induced 
an empirically incorrect organization of natural kinds of expressions? 
That is, for any set of grammaticality judgments that a language- 
learning system might make, there exists an organization of kinds of 
words under which the language is systematic. To see this point, 
assume for the moment that we have adopted some form of systemat- 
icity along the lines of (S), and that we have a connectionist device 
Cwhich is being trained to learn English. Now suppose that C returns 
the following judgments: 


(28) a. John shot Sue. 
b. Sue shot John. 
c John loves Sue. 
d. *Sue loves John. 
e. Shot loves John. 
f. *John Sue loves. 


In such a case, Chas not learned English. It does not follow, though, 
that C has not learned a systematic language. We can interpret the 
discrepancy between C’s language and English solely in terms of a 
difference between what linguistic natural kinds serve to structure 
the language and to define systematicity for that language. Thus, we 
can consider C’s language to be systematic, but the linguistic natural 
kinds of the language differ from those of English. (In other words, 
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although the FGC strategy does not work for particular known natural 
languages like English, it does work when the nature of the learned 
language is unknown.) In addition to learning a systematic language, 
it also appears that C provides a kind of implementational explanation 
of the systematicity of the language it has learned.” C shows how to 
organize words into the right kinds (that is, the right kinds for that 
language, not for English), and thus accounts for the systematicity of 
that language. This interpretation of C’s behavior and of the language 
it has learned suggests that C has only gotten the empirical details 
wrong. It learned a fully systematic language, but did not get the right 
linguistic kinds for English. But it is not a criticism of a research 
program like connectionism to say only that its models have so far 
not gotten all the empirical details right. Getting empirical details 
wrong is part of the normal course of the development of any empiri 
cal research program, and indeed is to be expected in one as new as 
connectionism. So connectionists do not appear to be challenged to 
explain systematicity, but to explain how English works. But if the 
challenge is just to show how English could be learned, then connec- 
tionists have only been challenged to do the very best cognitive science 
they can. And that is not a refutation of anything. 

Have I just vindicated connectionism? Absolutely not. In fact, I have 
not altered the evidential status of connectionism at all. I have simply 
shown that whatever problems connectionist models of language and 
cognition may face, systematicity is not one of them. There may be 
other ones, such as explaining how certain abilities could be innate 
or acquired very early and robustly, and how organization of linguistic 
natural kinds develops in children and so forth, but these are distinct 
from systematicity. At the end of section rv, I suggested that rather 
than trying to fix up all the problems with systematicity, we might do 
better in attending to the properties of natural language that give it 
whatever appearances of systematicity it has. These properties include 
its having constituents over which there is a recursive syntax, and the 
way in which new words enter the lexicon. Similarly, I suspect that 
when studying empirical models of linguistic and cognitive abilities, 
we might do better to ignore systematicity and study these other 
properties of language directly. If connectionist devices have problems 
modeling linguistic abilities, these problems are more likely to be 
exposed and understood by looking to the recursive structure of 


2I ignore many interesting further details here, such as whether C’s inducing 
the particular language it does is sufficiently robust over psychologically plaumble 
variants of the traming environment 
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language and the way new words enter into the lexicon. After all, 
these are the mechanisms underlying systematicity. Any problems a 
theory has with systematicity will still be uncovered by focusing on 
these more fundamental properties. Moreover, a deeper and more 
principled understanding of the empirical facts will surely be useful 
for evaluating a given type of cognitive model. For example, many of 
the apparent failures of systematicity that we have looked at in this 
article have been cases where individual words turn out to have slightly 
different features that have to do with the lexicon and how words are 
assigned to various linguistic categories, and not with the overtly 
grammatical properties of language. If so, then although the property 
of systematicity is frequently compared to productivity—which is just 
the compositional property of language—in fact, it sometimes has 
little to do with this recursive feature. That is, many common instances 
of systematicity appear to have a lot to do with the lexicon and little 
to do with recursive syntax. At the same time, other instances of 
systematicity have little to do with the lexicon and much to do with 
syntax; further instances are an admixture of several influences. The 
fact that systematicity and its failures is such a mixed bag would not 
be at all surprising if, as I have suggested, systematicity is not a real 
property of natural languages, in the way that a recursive syntax is. 
VII. CONCLUSION 


The dominant theme of this paper has been that a theory of natural 
kinds of constituents is crucial to the notion of systematicity. Under 
a typical theory of systematicity, using standard grammatical catego- 
ries, we saw that natural language is not systematic. An attempt to 
repair this problem by using very fine-grained grammatical categories 
exposes a deeper problem, namely that typical theories of systematicity 
make an empirically false assumption about the organization of lin- 
guistic natural kinds. The linguistic natural kinds that we have to work 
with form a complex overlapping structure rather than a partition. 
Given this system of linguistic natural kinds, it becomes unclear what 
it would be for natural language to be systematic. So before we can 
formulate an acceptable theory of systematicity, we need to answer 
the question “What linguistic natural kinds are there, and how are 
they relevant to systematicity?” The problems for the systematicity of 
language extend to the claims about the systematicity of thought 
as well, primarily because little or no substantial evidence for the 
systematicity of thought is offered besides thought’s putative similarity 
to language and our intuitive feelings that thought is systematic. Fur- 
thermore, given systematicity’s reliance on a theory of linguistic (or 
mental) natural kinds, it is unclear that connectionist devices really 
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have a problem explaining systematicity. In fact, the explanation of 
systematicity appears to be nearly trivial, which suggests that the real 
problems lie elsewhere. 

Despite all these difficulties with systematicity, it is still possible to 
end on a positive note. We have seen that there is a complex and 
challenging issue that directly concerns the nature of human language 
and the mind as well as the nature of systematicity, if there is such a 
thing. This issue is the question of what linguistic and mental natural 
kinds there are, and how they are organized. My guess is that a clear 
account of just how our expressions are organized into kinds will go 
a long ways towards accounting for the truth about systematicity. 

KENT JOHNSON 
University of California/Irvine 
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WHAT CAN KANT TEACH US ABOUT EMOTIONS?* 


n this article J analyze Kant’s theory of emotions and what he can 
teach us about them. I will challenge two models that have béén,, 
used to explain his theory. I begin with John Sabini and Maury Ms 
Silver’s position,’ according to which emotions for Kant follow the . 
pain model: they are precognitive and involuntary phenomenf. Next, - > ‘ 
I will analyze Maria Baron’s objection,” according to which Kant held 
that we are responsible for our emotions. I will argue that both inter- 
pretations are misleading. First, I shall show that there is not a unique ~- 
model for emotions in Kant. In his work, there is a continuum from 
uncontrollable emotions, like anger, to those that are capable of being i 
cultivated and rationally controlled. The voluntariness and inyol 
iness of emotions as well as their capacity for being cultivatecedabends 
on their relation to the passive, reactive, or active self. Second, I argue 
that Kant’s account of emotion includes both physiological aspects 
and cognitive contents, mainly evaluative beliefs. However, the variety 
of emotions presents us with different proportions of these two ele- 
ments. I conclude that Kantian moral theory contributes an outstand- 
ing theory of emotions to contemporary debates, one which acknowl . 
edges physiological as well as cognitive aspects, without EavreCe Oe “AIP 
their diversity. : H 


FEO 
. THE PAIN MODEL $? 


It is a difficult task to support my thesis that Kant can teach us some- 
thing about emotions and bring important contributions to the con- 
temporary debate about this issue. Kant has long been seen as the 


* An earher vernon of this article was written during my stay in 1999 as a visting 
scholar at the Univermty of Pennsyivania, supported by a CAPES/Brazil fellowship. 
I would like to thank Paul Guyer for suggestions and comments on the earlier vernon, 
and the Kent Group of the Department of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania, 
especially Julian Wuerth, Cynthia Schossberger, Lucas Thorpe, and James Trainor. ” 
I would also like to thank Gary Hatfield and Robert Louden who helped me to 
improve this article and Zeljko Lopanc for the incentive to kegp working on emotions. 
I would like to thank Claudia Drucker and Luiz HennquéDutra for a revision and 
discussion of the main issues of this final version, and Sofia Gollnick for help with , 
the English. Finally, I would hke to thank the University of Santa Catafina/Braul, 
especially the Vice Provost for Research, Alvaro Prat 

_' “Emotions, Responsibility, and Character,” in Ferdinand Schoeman, ed., 

Character, and the Emotions: New Essays tn Moral Psychology (New York: Cambridge, . -+-_. 
1 p. 165-75. 
t Kaan Fikia (Abnost without Apology) (Ithaca, NY. Cornell, 1995). 
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philosopher who denies any important role to emotions. To those 
who have read just the first section of the Groundwork, it seems to be 
a clear-cut case that emotions do not possess intrinsic moral value. 
For instance, Kant writes that, while the sympathetic philanthropist 

- performs an action without moral worth, the absence of sympathy in 
~ the heart of the insensible one makes his action morally worthy.’ This 

` fact. presumably inspired Sabini and Silver to claim in their article 
“Emotions, Responsibility, and Character,” that “a Kantian chapter 
on einotidn and responsibility is easy to write and quick to read. The 
domain of the moral is the domain of the will expressed in action: it 
is the, domain of that for which we are responsible. Emotions are 
beyotid the will, and for this reason have no intrinsic moral value” 
(op. cit, p. 165). 

According tọ these authors, emotions have no moral value because 
they follow the pain model.‘ Just like pain, which is a fact about us 
regardless of values or other aspects of our character, emotions, even 
the most complex ones, do not fall under the command of reason. 
Kant, just like more recent psychologists and Physiologie, is said to 
embrace a model in which emotions are precognitive,’ mere percep- 
tions of unspecified bodily states* or undifferentiated states of the 
sympathetic nervous system. Emotions, like pain, would be nothing 
more than the stimulation of nerves, disconnected from values, char- 
acter, or reason. A supporter of the pain-like conception of emotions 
is Robert Zajonc.\In his article, “Feeling and Thinking, Preferences 
Need No Inference,” he shows that there is a direct pathway from 

s t 


s% 
` 


3 In the Groundwork, Kant writes: “Suppose that the mind of this fnend of man is 
clouded with sorrow of his own which extinguished ali sympathy with the fate of 
others, but he still had the power to help those in distress, though no longer stirred 
by the need of others because sufficiently occupied with his own and suppose that, 
when no longer’moved by any inclination, he tears himself out of this deadly insensi- 
bility and does the action without any inclination, simply from duty, then for the 
first tme his action has its genuine moral worth” (G 4:398). For citations of Kant’s 
work, I will use the following abbreviations: G for Groundwork (1785), DV for Doctrins 
of Vertue (1797), Ant for Anthropology from a Pragmate Pomi of View (1'798), AntC for 

_ the Collins transcriptions of the Lectures on Anthropology (1772/78), AntPa for the 
Parow transcriptions of the Anthropology classes (1772/78), Rek for On the Philaso- 
pher's Medicine of the Body. The numbers refer to volume and page of the Academy 
Edition, Kants gesammelte Schriften (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1900). 

` t "Emotions are brute forces unconnected with higher mental functions Pain is 
the obvious model. Pain is a brute force; it is beyond the will; it 1s, or at least typically 
is, independent of reason”—p. 166. 

* Robert Zajonc, “Feeling and Thinking: Preferences Need No Inferences,” Amer- 
can Psychologist, xxxv (1980): 151-75, 

*This is the positon of William James—see “What Is an Emotion?” Mind, x 
(1884): 188-205, 
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perceptual system to emotional responses (op. cit.). Accordingly, emo- 
tions are not connected with reasoning and values. According to 
Sabini and Silver, Zajonc’s model is the same as Kant’s. Both place 
the emotions completely out of the moral domain. Hence, we could 
be held responsible for the expression of our mental states, but not 
for having them. Besides this, in Sabini and Silver’s view, certain 
emotional states are like the pain of withdrawal for a drug addict, in 
which any responsibility for action is attenuated by the intensity of 
the stimuli.’ 

Baron, in her book Kantian Ethics (Almost without Apology), criticizes 
the Sabini and Silver position, objecting that the pain model is not 
the one Kant uses for explaining emotion: ; 


This [Kantian] model, with its very strong notion of agency, is diametri 

cally opposed to the picture drawn by Sabin: and Silver, according to 

which emotions function, on Kant’s view, much as pain does. It is a 

serious mistake to think that Kant’s psychology even approximately fits 

the model of pain and that feelings such as sympathy ‘move us to act 
without our rational assent or assessment’... Similarly, it would be more 
plausible to cnticize Kant for attributing to us too much responsibility 
for our feelings and emotions than to attribute to him the position that 

we are not responsible for them (op. at, p. 197). 

Baron’s position is radically distinct from Sabini and Silver’s: we are 
not passive regarding our feelings; we are responsible for the way we 
feel. Even if the Critique of Practical Reason and the Groundwork could 
justify a negative conception of emotions, as phenomena incapable 
of being controlled by reason, Baron claims that this conception 
requires revision when later texts are taken into consideration, such 
as Religion within the Boundanes of Mere Reason, The Metaphysics of Morals 
and Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View. 

I shall try to show that neither model can fully explain Kant’s view 
of emotions. Baron has a point in saying that we cannot explain some 
emotions through the pain model, like sympathy and gratitude, which 
can be cultivated. Kant, however, does describe some affects as invol 
untary and passive, such as fright in battles, which overcome the agent 
regardless of his will, causing disagreeable physical effects. In this 
case, Baron’s claim that we are not passive regarding our emotions 
does not apply to Kantian morality. I will argue that Kant does have 
a robust conception of agency, in spite of our being passive regarding 


1 More recently, Jon Elster has developed the idea of a similarity between strong 
emotions and addiction—see Strong Feelings: Emotion, Addiction, and Human Behar 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1999). 
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some emotions. If emotions are not in our power, however, this does 
not imply that they lack cognitive elements. People can feel anger 
without wanting it, but they in fact feel anger because they think 
something unfair or harmful has been done. Baron is right that there 
are some feelings like sympathy that are not beyond rational control; 
however, they cannot be a model for all feelings. 

My claim is that Kant presents us with a very colorful, wide range 
of emotions, which cannot be captured in one model type, be it a 
pain or a sympathy model. This diversity does not allow a simple 
answer concerning their voluntary or involuntary nature, or concern- 
ing the influence of physiological factors. Kant makes room for this 
complex picture when he connects them to our passive, active, or 
reactive self, as well as to superior and inferior faculties. My strategy 
will be, first, to present the taxonomy of emotions, and then place 
them in what I call a map of the self. After this first presentation of 
the Kantian picture, I will address some philosophical issues and relate 
Kant’s theory to contemporary discussion on emotions. 

U. EMOTIONS IN THE MAP OF THE SELF 


First of all, Kant does not use the term emotion. What we preanalyti- 
cally call emotion refers to at least three different kinds of phenomena: 
affects’ moral feelings, and passions. These inclinations’ can be 
mainly related to two faculties: the faculty of feeling pleasure and 
displeasure and the faculty of desire. Feelings of pleasure or displea- 
sure caused by an object can be sensible or intellectual. The former 
are caused by sensation or imagination; the latter are triggered by a 
concept or idea (Ant 7:230). Pleasure and displeasure given by sensi- 
bility alone are feelings of gratification and pain. Sensible pleasure 
and displeasure admit also two other kinds of inclination, caused by 
imagination: sympathy and affects. The difference between them is 


1I use affects and passions as translations for Ajfekten and Ledenschaften. I use 
moral feelings as referrmg to sympathy, moral feeling itself (Moralischs Gefuhl), and 
love of benevolence. I claimed in a previous paper that m later works, like 
and the Doctrine of Vertue, Kant has taken sympathy as a moral feeling, although in 
his previous Lectures on Anthropology, as well as in the Groundwork, sympathy seems to 
be taken as an affect—see Borges, “Sympathy in Kant’s Moral Theory,” in Volker 
Gerhardt, Rolf-Peter Horstmann, and Ralph Schumacher, eds., Kent und ds Berliner 
Aufklárung, Akten des IX. Internationaler Kant-Kongresses (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001), 
band IMI, pp. 152-58. 

*T use mclination here m a wide sense, referring to a wide range of empirical 
mmpulses, including instincts, affects, appetites. Inclination can also have a specific 
meaning in Kant’s thought, as the third degree of the faculty of desire For a more 
detailed explanation about inclinations, see Allen Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought (New 
York: Cambridge, 1999), and Robert Louden, Kant’s Impure Ethics: From Rational 
Bengs to Human Berngs (New York: Oxford, 2000). 
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that sympathy can be cultivated, while we are passive with respect 
to affects. 

Affects are feelings of pleasure or displeasure that hinder the reflec- 
tion through which inclinations were to be submitted to rational 
maxims; they are sudden and rash, making reflection impossible (DV 
6:408), such as water that breaks through a dam or a stroke of apoplexy 
(Ant 7:252). They can lead the agent to moral blindness, since they 
hinder deliberation, with the consolation that this tempest easily goes 
away and calms itself, allowing the subject to go back to a state where 
reflection is possible again. Kant cites the example of someone who 
marries out of love and is blind to the flaws in the character of her 
beloved, but regains her vision a week after marriage (Ant 7:253). 
The Kantian paradigmatic example for affect is anger, a tempestuous 
feeling by nature, and fickle like love. Sympathy, although it is a 
sensible feeling," can be trained in order to help the accomplishment 
of moral actions, when respect for the moral law is not a sufficient in- 
centive. , 

Pleasures and displeasures are not all sensible, however; we also 
have the intellectual ones, caused by an idea or concept. These include 
feelings that make the mind receptive to the concept of duty, such 
as moral feeling, which is defined as “a susceptibility to feel pleasure 
or displeasure from the consciousness that our actions are consistent 
or contrary to the laws of duty” (DV 6:399)." Love for human beings 
belongs also to the receptivity of the mind to the concept of duty. 
Intellectual pleasures include love of benevolence, but not love of 
satisfaction. The former but not the latter could be ordered as a duty, 
since it would be contradictory to have a duty to feel pleasure. Love 
of benevolence admits of something like Aristotelian cultivation, for 
it is a disposition that can be awakened by habit” 


“In Anthropology from a Pragmatic Pointi of View, Kant refers to this kind of sympathy 
as sensitivity, a capacity to feel states of pleasure or displeasure with the happiness 
or misery of the others. Kant writes: “Sensitivity is not opposed to equanimity because 
it 1s a faculty and a power which either permits the states of pleasure or displeasure, 
or even keeps them from being felt. Sensitivity is accompanied by a choice. Sentimen- 
tality, on the other hand, is a weakness because of its interest in the condition of 
the others who could play the sentimentalist at will, and even affect that person 

his will” (Ant 7:236) 

" See DV 6:456. 

12 Love of human beings also belongs to what Kant calls “[cloncepts of what is 
presupposed on the part of feeling by the mind's receptivity to concepts of duty as 
such.” However, Kant denies that this knd of practical love is, properly speaking, 
an emotion, since we cannot have the duty to love someone, if love is a matter of 
feeling. One can only cultivate this practice of benevolence, but to call ıt love is “very 
inappropriate” (DV 6:401). 

See DV 6:402. 
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Kant’s realm of inclinations also includes passion, which is related 
to the faculty of desire and refers to a strong desire for something. 
Passions exhibit a contradictory nature. On the one hand, Kant says 
that they hinder the control of reason to compare, at a particular 
moment, a specific inclination against the sum of all inclinations (Ant 
7:265). On the other hand, they admit some rational deliberation 
about the means to obtain what the agent desires. One good case is 
given in the Anthropology, where Kant compares the inability of a man 
who feels the affect of love to seduce someone, to the skill of one 
who is taken by the passion of love. The first will not be successful, 
while the second can easily trap the helpless victim (Ant 6:265). The 
difference is that one is immersed in a full agitation of the mind, 
while the other, in cold blood, plots the way to obtain it. This case 
depicts the difference Kant makes between the meaning of affects 
and passion, a difference that is also illustrated in outstanding literary 
works, such as Dangerous Liaisons.'* While affects are outbursts of 
feelings, which cannot coexist even with a prudential rationality, pas- 
sions show their cunning. The same difference can be seen when one 
compares the affect of hate with the passion of anger: while the latter 
is fickle, the former is a permanent disposition, which inclines the 
agent to plot a cold-blooded vengeance. 

In order to improve our understanding of Kant’s model or models 
for emotions, it is helpful to locate them in relation to a Kantian 
sketch of the self. Kant claims there are three instances of soul in 
a generic sense, whose reference in each case is the self. The self can 
be observed in a triple perspective: as passive, reactive, or purely 
active. This tripartite division of the self is connected with the superior 
and inferior faculties. The inferior faculty corresponds to the passive 
part; the superior faculty, as active, corresponds to the perspective of 
both a purely active self and a reactive one. 

The superior/inferior distinction applies to all three faculties: the 
cognitive faculty, the faculty of desire, and the feeling of pleasure 


“See Choderlos de Laclos, Les Liaisons Dangereuses (Paris: Gallimard, 1972). 

I am indebted to Julian Wuerth and hrs outstanding work for the sketch of a 
map of the self—see Wuerth, “Kant’s Account of the Self” (Ph.D. dis., University 
of Pennsylvania, 2000) However, the division of emotions in the instances of the 
self is my own responsibility 

® According to Collins’s notes on the Anthropology (1772/73) we observe the soul 
in a triple perspective, like soul (antma/Sieele), mind (antwus/Geeuth), and spint 
(mens/Gest). The passive soul is called soul/anima (Seele); the reactive soul is mind/ 
animus (Gemuth); while the purely active soul is spint (mens/Gast). These three 
instances of the soul refer not to three substances, but to “three forms of feeling 
alive.” See Collins’s notes on the Anthropology, AntC 25:16. For a groundbreaking 
and insightful analyus of the notes on Anthropology concerning the self, see Wuerth. 
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and displeasure. As regards the faculty of feeling, we have pleasure 
or displeasure of sensibility alone through the inferior faculty, while 
the pleasures, given by imagination and understanding, belong to the 
superior faculty. This difference can be illustrated when one contrasts 
pain, which belongs to the inferior faculty of feeling, to the feelings 
of pleasure and displeasure in the superior faculty, such as moral 
feeling. Physical pain seems not to allow a rational control, because 
it is displeasure of the animal or passive soul. Pain is defined as 
“displeasure of sensation,” and is explained by the effect produced 
in the mind by the sensation of one’s physical condition. Totally 
opposed to physical pain, we have the pleasure or displeasure due to 
a concept, such as the moral feeling of The Metaphysics of Morals. This 
feeling is an effect of the concept of duty: the moral feeling “is the 
susceptibility to feel pleasure or displeasure merely from being aware 
that our actions are consistent with or contrary to the law of duty” 
(DV 6:399). Hence, there is a big contrast between pain and moral 
sentiments, even though they could both be classified as feelings: the 
first one is related to the inferior faculty of feeling, connected with 
sensibility, the second one is related to the superior one, connected 
with reason. While physical pain is an involuntary, precognitive feel- 
ing, moral feeling includes the concept of a right action. We cannot 
decide whether we will feel pain or not, while we can decide whether 
we will feel a moral pleasure, because this requires just that we act 
according to the moral law. 

The inferior faculty of pleasure is responsible for purely sensible 
phenomena such as pain, hunger, and thirst. The superior faculty 
of pleasure relates to the reactive and active self. The sensation of 
displeasure that we feel when we know that our actions are wrong is 
associated with the active self, since it is a feeling connected with a 
concept, the concept of duty. Between the pure passive and the pure 
active part of the self abide the reactive feelings, which still belong 
to the superior faculty of feeling, and refer to affects and sensibility. 

Kant, who was a well-known hypochondriac, illustrates in his Lectures 
on Anthropology the difference between passive, reactive, and active 
feelings with a case of a man who suffers from gout: 


I cannot prevent the pain inflicted on my body from passing into my 
soul. I can only prevent that my soul reflects over this, e.g., when I have 
gout and think what will become of me in the future, how I will acquire 
my bread and this causes sadness over the state of my health, here anzwus 
agitates. The sickness of the mind is also what makes me miserable. 
Because such reflection never attaches to animals, they are never misera- 
ble. But finally the highest degree of sadness arises when my spirit 
abstracts from all pain and awakens in me a self-reproach, when it 
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imagines to itself how I brought this illness upon myself and became 
unhappy through my own fault (AntPa 25:247—-48). 


We can clearly see, in this quotation, the difference between three 
levels of displeasure. The first one is purely physical, beyond control, 
even indirectly. Since it is purely sensible, it is independent of any 
cognitive content; the subject feels a certain wound as pain. This is 
an example of the inferior faculty of pleasure and displeasure, where 
the feeling is given through sensation alone. 

The second level relates to the displeasure of an affect, sadness, 
and allows a nonphysical cause: sadness is caused by the imagination 
that agitates the mind when the agent worries about the future. Here 
we have the reactive part of the self, which relates to the superior 
faculty of feeling. Sadness is aroused by imagination, which agitates 
the mind. Animals, Kant argues, are never miserable, although they 
can feel the pain of a wound. However, Kant claims in another lecture, 
On Philosophers’ Medicine of the Body, that animals do have imagination, 
although in cattle “this force [of imagination] is not directed by any 
choice or deliberate intention of animal.” Since some animals do 
have imagination, Kant can conceive that a certain illness may oppress 
the mind of the animal when it is brought into captivity, “yet the 
black anxiety that afflicts the miserable human race escapes the ani- 
mal, which knows nothing of worry.” To mention animal mind, 
which can be affected by sadness, ipso facto refutes the idea that Kantian 
affects fit the pain model; since even animals are supposed to have 
affects triggered by imagination. The very idea of being in captivity 
can trigger in their minds some emotions of sadness. In human beings, 
this faculty is supposed to be even stronger, giving a deeper force to 
affects. Animals may feel sadness, although their weaker imagination 
does not allow for deep anxiety. Their emotions, according to Kant’s 
account, are not always involuntary, nor are they always precognitive. 
The idea of captivity brings them the idea of a miserable future, which 
triggers the affect of sadness. Thus, the pain model will not even 
explain the emotions Kant ascribes to animals. 

Humans have another level of emotions, the one connected with 
moral judgments. This third level, the displeasure of spirit, the pure 
active part of the self, is completely absent in animals, since it depends 
on reason that awakens selfreproach. The moral conscience would 
create in the agent the feeling of displeasure because she knows that 
she has not acted well. Selfreproach is, then, an illustration of an 


7 See Rek 15:944. 
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intellectual displeasure, caused just by a concept. As we have seen, in 
the classification of the faculty of pleasure and displeasure (Ant 7:230), 
we have the division between sensuous and intellectual pleasure. 
While the former can be produced by sensation or imagination, the 
latter is conceived by concepts or by ideas. In the case of self-reproach, 
displeasure is produced by the idea of moral law. 

Passions, which belong to the faculty of desire, are also related to 
the active self, since agents form maxims according to their passions. 
The thirst for vengeance, evil as it may appear, is still a maxim of 
reason, developed out of an injustice suffered. History gives many 
illustrations of plotted murders based on hatred, sometimes based 
on ambition and lust for power. Such passions lead the mind to accept 
evil maxims, in order to accomplish its ends. That is why Kant claims 
that passions manifest certain characteristics of reason (Ant 7:270). 

What should we conclude from this taxonomy of emotions?" Since 
the pain model is obviously ruled out, should we assume that Baron 
is right? Are we, according to Kant, responsible for our emotions? 
Since Kant supposes that humans can have moral feelings of displea- 
sure according to the rightness or wrongness of our actions, is it 
the case that we do have control over all emotions? The answer is 
negative-——moral feelings are but one part of the wide range of emo- 
tions. The nature of moral feeling, as something produced by the 
concept of moral correctness, hence controllable, arises from its be- 


“This reconstruction gives us the following table, where emotions are in bold 
letters: 


Faculty of feeling pleasure or 
displeasure Faculty of demre 
Infenor Superior faculty of Propensity Instinct Inclinations Passions 
faculty of (hate, 
feeling greed, 
hast of 
power, 
ambition) 
Pamive self = Reactive self Active 
soul, anima, mind, self 
Seale animus, spirit, 
Gawmuth MERS, 
Gast 
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longing to the active part of the self. Nevertheless, between the purely 
passive part, where the feeling of pleasure depends on the form 
through which the object affects sensibility, and the purely active part, 
in which the satisfaction should relate directly to a concept, we have 
a variety of intermediary phenomena, such as sympathy and affects. 

Sympathy and affects belong to the reactive realm of the soul. They 
are phenomena that are different from pain, in that they require 
other faculties besides sensation, and they are different from moral 
feelings, in that they are not provoked by a concept. That is why 
neither the pain model nor Baron’s model can explain them. 

The affects are typically reactive agitations, or reactions to some- 
thing that has affected our mind. Kant’s view of these feelings, which 
include anger, joy, sadness, and fear, is usually negative: affect acts 
like a surprise through sensation, suspending the composure of mind. 
Therefore, emotions are precipitate and also have the unwanted prop- 
erty of growing to a degree of feeling that makes reflection impossible 
(Ant 7:252). 

Being like a surprise, this kind of feeling cannot be directly con- 
trolled by the will. We can decide whether or not to perform a correct 
action, and hence whether we will feel moral pleasure or displeasure 
resulting from such action. But we cannot decide whether it is appro- 
priate to feel anger in a particular situation. Sometimes, we feel anger, 
even if we do not desire to feel it; other times we can think it would 
be fair to feel it, although we are insensible in the situation. Kant 
illustrates this possibility in the Anthropology, mentioning Socrates, 
who was in doubt whether it would be good to be angry sometimes, 
since it is paradoxical to have emotion so much under control that 
one can cold-bloodedly deliberate whether or not one ought to be 
angry (Ant 7:253). We cannot deliberate about feeling angry, although 
anger does not lack cognitive content. The affects have fewer cognitive 
elements than moral feelings; however, they have more cognitive 
elements than pain or other mere physical feelings. Anger involves 
the perception that something unfair was done, which hurts the agent 
or is against her conception of justice. We do not feel anger the way 
we feel pain; we feel anger when we realize that something in a 
situation is offensive or unfair. 

Sympathy is a sensible feeling that admits of choice. It can be 
cultivated, in order to give a correct response in situations where we 
need practical benevolence. It is a phenomenon of the reactive part 
of the soul, which can be changed by the active part. Sympathy, as 
referred to by Kant in the Doctrine of Virtue, fits the conception of 
sensitivity mentioned in the Anthropology. It is a natural feeling, which 
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should be cultivated and used when the respect for moral law is not 
sufficient to trigger moral actions. 

Feelings from the animal (or passive) part of the sitai involuntary, 
and cannot have their sensation controlled. This is the case with pain, 
thirst, hunger, and so on. In the other extreme, we have the pleasure 
and displeasure of the active self, such as moral feelings and the 
feeling of respect, which are controllable through our actions, since 
they are outcomes of good or evil actions. In between lies affect, a 
phenomenon of the reactive part of the self, which is connected with 
the imagination. 

When we mention reactive feelings, such as affects, we should con- 
sider also that some strong affects have involuntary outcomes, which 
involve strong physiological arousal. Kant cites two highly illustrative 
cases in this connection, related to anger and fright. About anger, 
he mentions the situation of a man who enters one’s room in anger 
in order to say harsh words (Ant 7:252). In this case, one should make 
the angry man sit down, because the comfort of sitting is a relaxation, 
which does not conform to a great wrath. As for fright, he mentions 
the disagreeable digestive effects that can affect soldiers before a 
battle (Ant 7:257). Kant’s account of the uncontrollable and: even 
highly undesirable outcomes of these emotions agrees with contempo- 
rary findings in physiology, according to which emotions may cause 
effects related to the autonomic neural system.” These physiological 
components of emotions are responsible for the difficulty in control 
ling them,” since they have an inertial component, which is not easy 
to handle. 

Il. BETWEEN THE PROPOSITIONAL ATTITUDE SCHOOL 
AND THE FEELING THEORY 


For Kant, emotions do have evaluative components, but, with the 
exception of passion, they are also feelings, which have physiological 
features. This is why Kant recommends that we should soothe the 


, | These effects include sympathetic system effects, such as acceleration of the 
heart, and parasympathetic system effects, such as loosening of the bowels. See 
Ronald de Sousa, The Rationality of Emotions (Cambridge: MIT, 1997), pp. 47-52; 
Elster, 36, 

r to Elster, some emotions, hke love and anger, are characterized by 
a point of no return beyond which self-control is no longer possible, since we lose 
contro] before we become aware of the emotion—tee Elster, pp 28, 29. I would like 
to suggest both that this no return point is due to inertial phymological aspects, and 
that Kant was aware of this when he said that the man in anger should mt down to 
calm himself. Once anger is triggered, the moment one notices it, it is already too 
late to maintain selfcontrol 
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movements of a mad man, making him sit down and relax. The 
soothing of movements will help to calm the affect of anger itself. 

We can say that Kant is between the propositional attitude school 
and the feeling theory.” According to Paul Griffiths,” the former 
explains emotional phenomena mainly by beliefs and desires,” while 
the latter claims that emotions are characterized by a quality and 
intensity of sensation. Kant proposes a view of the emotions according 
to which they are intentional states as well as feelings. They are inten- 
tional states* in so far as they are about something, or directed to 
something in the world beyond themselves. We are not only mad, as 
we feel pain, but we are mad with someone or at something, we are 
not in love without an intentional object, we are in love with someone. 
As intentional states, they have a propositional content, and also bring 
evaluation and cognitive elements; as feelings they present physiologi- 
cal arousal. In this way, he can overcome the dichotomy of thought 
and feeling. Kant will not deny that an emotion has mental content. 
However, it is not only a desire for, or a judgment about something. 
Physiological processes also accompany it. 

Kant would agree with the propositional attitude school, in that 
there is no sense in attributing sadness without the idea that something 
valuable was lost, or anger without the idea of something offensive 
done by someone. We are angry witha specific person or ata determi- 
nate situation; anger consequently has an intentional object. However, 
he seems to acknowledge that for some strong emotions, such as 
anger, a physiological arousal seems to be a necessary condition for 
emotion. In the case of anger, the man has to sit in order to calm 


" The feeling theory goes back to Descartes, Hume, and James in “What Is an 
Emotion?” Recently, the work of Zajonc emphasizes the noncognitive elements of 
the feeling theory. 

2 See What Emotions Really Are (Chicago: Univermty Press, 1997), pp. 1-24. 

B Examples of propomtional attitude theory can be seen in Anthony Kenny, Action, 
Emotion, and Will (London: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1968), and Robert C. Solomon, 
Ths Passions (Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1977). The propositional attitude school 
could also be labeled in a more general way, as cognitive theory. According to de 
Sousa, cognitive theories maintain that emotions have informational content. In his 
view, Solomon’s theory is a modified cognitive theory, where the judgments involved 
are of a special kind, they are evaluative ones—see de Sousa, p. 40. 

™ John Searle, m his last book offers a good summary of the basic structure of 
intentonality—see “The Basic Structure of Intentionality, Action, and Meaning,” m 

ity on Actton (Cambridge: MIT, 2001), pp. 88-60, on p. 34. I will take his 
definition of intentionality here: “Intentionality as philosophers use the word, refers 
to that aspect of mental states by which they are directed at, or about, or states of 
affairs in the world beyond themselves.” Although Kant did not use the vocabulary 
of intentional states, I think he would agree with Searie that emotions are proposi- 
tional states. 
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himself, because anger is accompanied by a strong physiological 
arousal, which cannot be instantly overcome by the sole reasoning 
about the emotion. 

Will this physiological arousal also accompany emotions related to 
the active part of.the self, such as moral feelings? The answer is yes. 
Although moral feelings are ultimately caused by an idea, the idea 
of moral correction of an action, they are still feelings of pleasure 
and displeasure. Although here the physiological arousal is not as 
strong as in anger, the idea of feelings brings with it pleasure and 
displeasure, which is impossible without any physiological component. 

All emotions that are feelings of pleasure and displeasure have both 
components: evaluative contents and physiological arousal. Emotions 
express beliefs. In the case of the man who suffers from gout, his 
sadness is related to the belief that a gloomy future is waiting for him. 
His feeling guilty is related to the belief that he has contributed to 
his actual misery. The pain model does not apply to the Kantian 
account of emotions, because beliefs and desires are constitutive of 
these mental states. However, Baron’s picture is not accurate either, 
since emotions are also composed by physiological components, which 
are scarcely under our control. 

What kind of cognition is involved in emotions? Kant will certainly 
deny that emotions are mere reflexes, like pain, without any moral 
evaluation of a state of affairs. Some affects involve moral assessment, 
and they can be valuable in giving us information about the moral 
salience of a situation. Sympathy can give us information about 
someone in distress. However, to ascribe cognitive value to emotions 
is not to say they have normative value. Emotions cannot tell us what 
to do; this is the task only of reason. Sympathy could inform us about 
the existence of someone in need, but only reason can tell if it is 
morally correct to help this person in that situation. Sympathy is 
connected with the belief that someone needs our help. Yet this 
emotion cannot validate for itself that it is right to help that person. 
A student can feel sympathy for a colleague who cannot do his own 
assignment, and want to do it for him. Reason will tell him this is not 
the right thing to do. Anger could inform us that someone did us 
some harm and trigger the desire for vengeance. Yet reason will tell 
that vengeance is not the right thing to seek. As Michael Moore 
correctly remarks, for Kantian morality “the emotions that generate 
a moral belief are irrelevant to the truth of that belief.”™ In that sense, 


3 About moral sahence and emotions in Kant, see Barbara Herman, The Prachce 
of Moral Judgment (Cambridge: Harvard, 1993). 
™*The Moral Worth of Retnbution,” in Schoeman, ed., pp. 179-219, see p. 198 
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good emotions could give rise to false as well as to true moral beliefs. 
This does not imply that emotions are not connected with beliefs. In 
the end, what Kant offers us is the more subtle idea that emotions 
are really connected with moral assessment, yet a moral command 
based solely on emotion cannot be validated without further rational 
considerations. Our compassion for a murderer who has had an awful 
childhood could let us forgive his crimes; our sympathy for a friend 
who suffers could lead us to not telling her a sad truth. Yet these are 
not morally right courses of action. 

If we take into account that passions can also be put under the 
label of emotions, then here we have a different relation between 
emotions and morality. While affects hinder momentarily the sound 
use of reason, passions are always evil. They also have a different 
relation with physiological arousal, and seem not to exhibit them 
just like feelings do. Thirst for vengeance, greed, lust for power, or 
ambition can be accompanied by no physiological arousal, since they 
have characteristics of cold-blooded reason. They are more desires 
then feelings, having a salient intentional object and lacking physio- 
logical disturbances. 

We can still say that the majority of emotions usually have both 
intentional object and physiological arousal, since for the most part 
they are feelings. However, passions lack physiological arousal and 
can be conceived rather as a strong desire for something, being then 
defined more specifically as propositional attitudes than as internal 
feelings. Kant shows sophistication in dividing what we usually call 
emotions into two kinds of events: feelings of pleasure and displeasure 
and passions, both of which are composed by different components. 


IV. ARE EMOTIONS USELESS FOR KANTIAN MORALITY? 


Emotions have cognitive and evaluative content; however, they are 
not trustworthy in showing us what to do. Is the cognitive content of 
emotions therefore useless for morality? I do not think this is Kant’s 
answer, since he recommends, for instance, that one should visit 
places where people suffer in order to awake our natural sympathy. 
He presents a more sophisticated approach, where the content of 
our emotions should be scrutinized by reason. 

What does the Kantian account of emotions teach us about the 
relations between feelings and morality? First, emotions do not consti- 
tute a radically different realm from cognition and morality. For 
Sabini and Silver, on the other hand, morality and emotions constitute 
two different realms, and for Baron they are concurrent domains. 
Radical difference, supported by Sabini and Silver, would make emo- 
tions irrational feelings; the total coincidence (Baron) would imply 
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both that we can be considered responsible for what we feel, and that 
emotions can be easily controlled by reason. The former conception 
is wrong because texts such as the Doctrine of Virtue explicitly show how 
we could and should cultivate some emotions in order to accomplish 
benevolent actions, when respect for the moral law is not a sufficient 
incentive. But Baron’s statement that we are responsible for the way 
we feel is also not true, because there are some emotions like fright 
and anger, that arise in ourselves without permission and do not 
permit easy control. Hence, the relations Kant establishes between 
morality and emotion are more complex than total distinction or 
total similarity. 

There is no unique answer regarding the role of emotions in moral 
ity, since they have a multiple reference to a continuum ranging from 
reactive phenomena to active phenomena of the self. An example of 
the latter is moral feeling, which is generated by the consciousness 
of the moral value of an action. Most of what we call emotions, 
however, lies in the reactive part of the soul. But here also we have 
a continuum: from affects, which are the most uncontrollable, such as 
anger or fright, to sympathy, which can be modulated by the will in 
order to help the accomplishment of moral actions. At one extreme, 
we have anger and fright, at the other, sympathy and moral feeljngs. 

The mistake of commentators is to consider that emotions in Kant 
have only one model and refer to only one kind of event, when, in fact, 
they refer to a multiplicity of different phenomena, which demand 
different explanations. These mistakes in defining a correct concept 
of emotion result in a misunderstanding of its role in morality. Anger 
can bring with it moral assessment about the unfairness of a situation; 
however, since it is an affect, it will make deliberation more difficult 
and will be a hindrance to moral action. Sympathy, although sharing 
with affects some features, because it is still a feeling of the reactive 
self, can be shaped by the will in order to help morality. Moral feeling, 
as a feeling of the active self, is directly connected with morality and 
with the moral evaluation of a situation. 

Passions have a special relation with morality: they are, with no 
exception, evil. They are not, like affects, only agitations of the soul, 
which hinder reflection and moral deliberation. Moreover, some af- 
fects can give us moral information about the situation, although 
immoderate and difficult to control. Passions, however, are quite the 
opposite: they are immoral desires for something. Thirst for ven- 
geance and power, greed and ambition present a perversion of moral 
goodness, since they are related to an evil deliberation of a mind that 
is not disturbed by affections. 
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V. THE ROLE OF IMAGINATION 
One of the problems regarding the propositional attitude theory is 
that it cannot fully acknowledge the role imagination plays in the 
production of emotions. Kant makes room for imagination in his 
account. Emotions are not feelings without any cognitive content; 
therefore they do not belong to the realm of total involuntariness. 
They are feelings that can be awakened in us through imagination 
or reason, produced by the reactive or active self. 

Imagination plays an important role in the arousal of reactive af- 
fects. Sadness, as we saw, results from the imagination of a future 
unwanted occurrence. It is related, like joy, to the reproduction or 
anticipation of events. Kant cites the homesickness of the Swiss as an 
illustration of the role of imagination: the Swiss, when transferred to 
other lands, have the feeling of homesickness, which is aroused by 
the recollection of places where they enjoyed the very simple pleasures 
of life (Ant 7:178). Here, the recollection of good moments in the 
past can produce this feeling. In the case of the sick man, he becomes 
sad when he imagines a bad future and worries how he would acquire 
his bread. Imagination can intensify the feeling of sadness, as the 
example of animals that are sad, but never miserable, shows, because 
they do not have the intensity of imagination human beings have. 

In the text On the Philosophers’ Medicine of the Body, Kant ascribes to 
imagination an even stronger force: the power of imagination can 
heal.or produce a, disease. On the one hand, the confidence sick 
people put in their doctors helps them through the imagination that 
they will be healed. On the other hand, imagination could spread 
diseases like epilepsy, since it is able to alter bodily movements.” Since 
affects are movements of the mind that agitate the body (Rek 15:940) 
and imagination can alter bodily movements, it can also interfere 
with affects. However, this alteration should not be considered as an 
effect of the direct power of the will. 

Imagination can modify affects by bringing images to mind that 
cause agreeable or disagreeable sensations. The role of imagination 
is clear in the case of fear: just like sadness, which is caused by the 
anticipation of a bad future, fear is caused by the anticipation of 
danger. These feelings, even though they belong to the reactive part 


P Kant writes: “That's why the hideous movements that we call convulsions, and 
epilepsy, can spread to other people: imaginanon gives them a certain contagiousness 
This gives rise to a strategy, which does not belong to the doctor as such, of practicing 
medicine merely through the force of imagination.... Hence the confidence invalids 
pat in the doctor adds strength to his remedies for even the most enifeebled; 
(Rek 15:44). i 
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of the soul, have some cognitive elements that go into the evaluation 
of images that come before the mind. The idea that affects are blind 
and completely precognitive is wrong. Feelings of sadness, joy, anger, 
and fear depend upon an appraisal of a situation reproduced or 
anticipated by imagination. 

We cannot infer, however, from the fact that there is a cognitive 
judgment of images, that they are easily controllable, which is a mis- 
take of other commentators who take sympathy as a model for all 
affects. Taking again the case of the Lectures on Anthropology. I could 
decide that a state of sadness is bad for my disease, even though, each 
time I think about my future, I become sad, against my will. However, 
if the sick man suddenly remembers that he has a million dollars in 
health insurance for gout, his future would suddenly appear to him 
as a nicer one, and these images of a good and nice future will 
arouse in him the feeling of relief. Moral feelings, like the pleasure 
or displeasure in the rightness or wrongneas of our conduct, can be 
more related to judgment than to imagination. If the sick man were 
to reproach himself for his situation in the former case, now that he 
remembers he has health insurance, he could feel pleasure and self- 
satisfaction in being prudent and wise. 


VI. CAN WE BE HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR 
EMOTIONS AND ACTIONS? 


Can we be held responsible for our emotions? It is true that some 
emotions of the reactive self, such as joy, sadness, and longing, are 
intimately connected with imagination and this faculty does have the 
power to modulate affects. However, the power of imagination cannot 
deny the evidence for my belief in a bad or good future. Although 
we can modulate some affects through imagination, we cannot decide 
not to have them or to have them at ease, Imagination of a future 
state of pleasure or displeasure should be connected with a possible 
state of affairs. If the sick man could not work in the future because 
of his gout, he cannot prevent the feeling of sadness for the bad 
future he imagines. Or, he can even trigger for some moments the 
affect of joy when he remembers his past moments, but as soon as 
he focuses on his future situation, this joy will be quickly turned 
into sadness. 

If we are not responsible for our emotions, can we be responsible 
for our actions? Emotions are said to be an obstacle to moral delibera- 
tion, and Kant uses phrases such as water that breaks a dam in order 
to show the irrational force of these feelings. However, he also draws 
on a strong picture of freedom, which does not allow for pathological 
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compulsion.™ We have strong emotions, difficult to control, but we 
have means to tame them in order to act the way we want. Virtue is 
one of these means. We are not responsible for emotions, although 
we can be held responsible for actions, since the strength of emotions 
cannot be equated to compulsion, such as the compulsion for drugs. 
Recently, some philosophers have tried to establish this kind of paral- 
lel between strong emotions and addiction.” Kant would not accept 
this picture, because as strong as emotions can be, and as much of a 
problem for morality they can portray, the very idea of practical reason 
presupposes that agents can decide how to act. In fact, the Kantian 
picture here is more likely to be accepted by moral common sense, 
since a strong emotion can never be taken as a total excuse for a bad 
action. Agents can mention strong anger to explain their violent acts, 
yet not to forgive them. People are held responsible for wrong actions 
due to strong emotions, because it is presupposed that they could 
have acted otherwise. 


VU. WHAT CAN KANT REALLY TEACH US ABOUT EMOTIONS? 


In order to explain emotions, philosophers have tried, with few excep- 
tions,” to build a single model for something that they supposed was 
a single kind of mental event. But perhaps the key to the understand- 
ing of emotions is to grasp their complexity and the different weight 
of rational and irrational components each one has. Although Kant 
did not write one specific book on emotion, I think he was very 
attentive to this variety of emotional events, particularly in his Anthro- 
pological works. 

In this brief reconstruction of what could be a Kantian theory of 
emotion and its relation to the passive, reactive, and active self, I have 
shown that this kind of feeling presents different relations with our 
passive and active self. Emotions cannot be explained by the pain 
model, because they are not outside the rational domain, since they 
are also composed of evaluative beliefs and judgments. They are 
not involuntary, nor are we responsible for feeling them. They are 


™ See Lectures on Ethics, Mrongovius: “Can I really conceive of a pathological 
compulsion in man as well? Truly I cannot, for freedom consists in this, that he can 
be without compulsion in the pathological sense; nor should he be compelled in 
that way. Even if a man is so constrained, he can nevertheless act otherwise” (29:618). 

™ See Elster. 

™ Some of the recent exceptions are Griffiths and Elster, who seem to acknowledge 
that emotions are not a single type of event. Yet, from this fact, they have reached 
different conclusions. While Griffiths maintains that the category of emotion is not 
useful philosophically speaking, Elster seems to accept the philosophical use of 
this category. 
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phenomena of the reactive and active self, which can be modulated 
by imagination or by reason, but we cannot provoke or extirpate them 
by the sole power of the will. We can be held responsible for our acts, 
but not for our emotions, which is what makes Baron’s model 
mistaken. 

Kant’s model accepts features of both the propositional attitude 
model and the feeling model. From the first, it takes the idea that 
emotions have an intentional object, and from the feeling model, it 
takes the idea that emotions are accompanied by physiological arousal. 
Emotions involve evaluative beliefs and also physiological distur- 
bances. The degree of physiological arousal depends on whether 
emotions belong to the active or reactive self. And among the later 
ones, there are emotions whose physiological arousals are stronger 
than others. This is the case with anger, if compared to the mild affect 
of longing or sadness. 

Kant’s theory is more likely to be accepted by our common moral 
sense, because it explains emotions as people actually feel them. It is 
a very sophisticated theory that confirms the complexity of its object 
and does not allow for unrefined explanations. And perhaps he shows 
his cunnipg in not using the word emotion, but instead, other terms 
such as affects, sympathy, moral feelsngs, and passions, in order to show 
that what we preanalytically call emotions refer to a wide variety of 
states, which call for different philosophical categories. This insight 
agrees with some contemporary philosophers who have recently chal 
lenged the idea that emotions form a unique class of events. 

MARIA BORGES 
University of Santa Catarina/Brazil 
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THE IRRATIONALITY OF UNHAPPINESS 
AND THE PARADOX OF DESPAIR* 


appiness is an end in itself. This is so obvious that even those 
who argue against the single-minded pursuit of happiness 
take it for granted that, all else being equal, we have good 
reason to refrain from behaving in ways that make us unhappy: we 
have good reason to avoid unhappiness because unhappiness is bad. 

Even if, however, by its very nature, unbappiness just is the sort of 
thing that (all else being equal) any rational person would rather 
take in as small a dose as possible, one might stil wonder whether 
something more can be said to illuminate this fact. In the pages that 
follow I pursue this possibility. Our natural desire to avoid unhappi 
ness has the support of our reason, I argue, not only because unhappi- 
ness is an unpleasant psychological state, nor, more generally, because 
being unhappy is the opposite of “doing well.” Our desire to avoid 
unhappiness is also justified by a formal principle of rationality; for 
unhappiness is itself a form of irrationality. 

The relevant rational principle not only supports our preference 
for happiness over unhappiness; it also explains why we have good 
reason to care about our happiness in the way that we characteristically 
do. We value our own happiness not simply because it is happiness, 
but because it is ours.’ Other people’s happiness matters too, of course. 


*I would like to thank Barbara Herman, Ehyah Millgram, Martha Nussbaum, 
Connie Rosati, Angela Smith, and David Velleman for their comments on earlier 
drafts. I am especially indebted to Maggie Little for her patient and probing sugges- 
tions, The footnotes do not begin to indicate how much this article owes to her help. 

lIn this article I am thus not interested in what Stephen Darwall calls “self- 
concern”: “selfconcern...is only mcidentally egocentric—its object being, unlike that 
of attitudes de se, the individual one ıs, rather than oneself as such...selfconcern [is] 
an instance, in one’s own case, of an attitude one can have m principle toward any 
individual, a concern that the moral point of view is thought to express equally 
toward everyone"—“Selfinterest and Selfconcern,” Socal Philosophy and Policy, XIV, 
1 (Winter 1997): 158-78, here p. 160. 
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ENS. 
But if we are honest, we have to admit that, to us, our own happiness 
_ {and'that of our loved ones) matters more. The principle to which 
I call attention here sheds light on why we are rational to privilege 
ourselves in this way. It does not require us to regard our motives as 
universalizable, nor our selves as one among many. It implies that 
‘there are circumstances in which, independent of any other-regarding 
considerations whatsoever, we must, if we are to avoid irrationality, 
either engage in self-interested behavior aimed at reducing our un- 
happiness or revise our beliefs about who we are. 

In making my case, I will describe a form of unhappiness— 
unhappiness as despair—and I will argue that unhappiness in this 
form has a paradoxical structure that explains why we have reason to 
try to avoid it. If, as I will also argue, despair is not only an important 
form of unhappiness, but a pervasive form as well, then the principle 
of rationality that is hostile to despair implies, more generally, that 
we ought to do what we can to avoid unhappiness. 

At the heart of my account is an aspect of our selfconcern that 
does not get as much attention as it deserves: our “personal ideals.” 
The important role played in our lives by our personal ideals reflects 
the fact that they combine into one condition-to-be-realized our views 
about what is valuable and our views about who we are. I will devote 
much of this article to exploring the nature of our ideals and the 
implications of the way they integrate our values and aspirations with 
our self-conception. This exploration will uncover the deep connec- 
tion between our ideals and our hopes. And this discovery will lead, 
in turn, to a discussion of what I call “the paradox of despair.” To 
see why despair is paradoxical is to see why our reason opposes it. 
And with this insight, we will finally arrive at the supplementary justif 
cation of our selfregarding desire to avoid unhappiness. 

Since we can cease being unhappy without becoming happy, rea- 
son’s demand to avoid unhappiness is not, strictly speaking, a demand 
to pursue happiness as an end in itself. But it comes very close. After 
all, pursuing happiness is the natural way that we human beings flee 
unhappiness. So becoming happy is a means to becoming less un- 
happy in the same way, and to the same extent, that becoming sated 
is a means to becoming less hungry: just as being free from hunger 
and being sated would be the same thing if it were not for the fact 
that one could put an end to hunger by killing oneself, so too, being 
free from unhappiness and being happy would be the same thing if 
it were not for the fact that one could put an end to unhappiness by 
killing oneself—or killing all hope. 
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I. UNHAPPINESS AS THE FAILURE TO REALIZE PERSONAL IDEALS 


Happiness and unhappiness mean many different things to different 
people. What interests me in this article is the familiar, widely shared 
conception of the experience of (dis)satisfaction, or (dis)contentment, 
with oneself and one’s life. According to this conception, happiness 
and unhappiness are moods or emotions (not necessarily intense) 
directed at one’s own condition. They are emotional states that per- 
vade one’s “being in the world.” When one is truly unhappy, a 
shadow—sometimes dark, sometimes faint—is cast over everything 
one encounters. 

Happiness and unhappiness are not mere qualitative states. Each 
has a cognitive, as well as an affective, component. We are (un)happy 
about (or with) our condition; and (at least in most cases) we believe 
that our situation warrants the feeling of (dis)satisfaction it generates. 
A person can be (un)happy without perceiving the source of her 
(un)happiness. But if she is happy, she must believe that “things 
are good.” And if she is unhappy, she must believe that, somehow, 
“something is wrong.” 

We are naturally disposed to care about whether we experience 
our own lives in this way.’ Though we may rarely think about whether 
we are happy, and though happiness is rarely the express object of 
our actions, a human being who is indifferent to her own happiness 
is a specimen as strange as she is rare. This fundamental mode of 
selfinterest is distinct from our more general concern to live good 
lives. Our poor health is especially intolerable to us when it “gets us 
down”; and unhappiness can be provoked by events that do not really 
prevent us from living perfectly healthy, fulfilling lives. 

The unhappy person’s judgment that there is “something wrong” 
with her life is often difficult, if not impossible, for her to flesh 
out with a more determinate description. Nonetheless, whatever the 
details, unhappiness is distinct from many other forms of dissatisfac- 
tion. When someone is unhappy, it is not simply that some of her 
desires are unsatisfied—or even that she would prefer it if things were 
different in certain respects. (Surely, no human being with a working 
mind could fail to satisfy these conditions!) Nor is unhappiness essen- 
tially a matter of wanting something very intensely—the fancy car in 
the local lot, a roof over one’s head. Rather, the unhappy person’s 


? Clearly, then, the psychological state that interests me in this paper is not the 
purely formal conception of a final end which Aristotle seems to have in mind when 
he announces that all human beings want to be happy. 

* Even if it is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied, to be Socrates 
satisfied is best of all—or so we (and Socrates) think. 
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judgment that “something is wrong” is the judgment that her life falls 
short of what counts as a good life for her—that she is not living the 
life her personal ideals mark out as “to-be-realized” by her. A person 
is happy, in the relevant sense, if and only if she has a positive feeling 
about the gap between her reality as she perceives it and her personal 
ideals. She is unhappy if and only if she has a negative feeling about 
the perceived gap. It may, in principle, be possible for someone to 
believe that no gap exists, and yet feel nothing in response. So, too, 
someone may be unmoved by even a very large perceived gap. But 
while these are important conceptual possibilities, they are rare hu- 
man conditions. In almost every human being, the cognitive compo- 
nent of unhappiness naturally gives rise to the affective component. 

Because there is no principled limit to the content of our personal 
ideals, human beings can be unhappy about anything and every- 
thing—just as they can be frightened by anything and everything, and 
just as they can find anything and everything funny, or depressing, 
or boring. But whatever the particular object of one’s unhappiness 
may be, it makes one unhappy insofar as, and only insofar as, one 
takes it to fall short of one’s current personal ideals. To be unhappy 
is to feel that things are not, in some respect anyway——perhaps in a 
way one cannot yet identify—as they must be if one’s life is to be a 
truly good life. 

Some human beings are more susceptible to unhappiness than 
others because they are less tolerant of perceived discrepancies be- 
tween the ideal and the real, or because they perceive discrepancies 
as being greater than they really are. The slightest discrepancy evokes 
misery in some; others are not so easily bothered—whether because 
they do not notice the discrepancy (or its extent), because they are 
more optimistic about the prospects of improvement, or simply be- 
cause they are willing to settle for less. In any case, our happiness is 
linked to our personal ideals. So, if we are to understand our interest 
in our own happiness—and if, in particular, we are to understand 
what distinguishes unhappiness from the standard human condition 
of living with unsatisfied preferences—then we had better take a closer 
look at the role these ideals play in our lives. 

Most of us take an approving attitude toward many things. There 
are many things, people, and deeds that we like, admire, judge good. 
Of these, however, we identify very few as part of our own good. This 
is because very few strike us as having anything very important to do 
with us; and this, in turn, is for two compatible and overlapping 
reasons: (1) they do not matter that much to us, and (2) they are 
not related closely enough to who we think we are. 

We may be overwhelmed with admiration for a person’s knowledge 
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of botany, or for a master painting in the Louvre, or for a daring trek 
to the top of Mt. Everest, without having the least interest in acquiring 
or doing these good things ourselves. We may value the talents of 
Michael Jordan without having the least desire to “be like Mike.” The 
point is not that we do not believe that our lives would be better if 
they contained these good things. To be sure, we might refuse the 
offer to climb Mt. Everest, even with all expenses paid. But if a Genie 
asked us whether we would like to know more about plants, or whether 
we would like to be able to dunk a basketball, we might not hesitate 
to accept her offer. The point is that, however wonderful we think it 
would be to have these wonderful things, we do not regard them as 
to-be-had by us. Like the ability to fly, they are very nice, indeed. But 
they are not essential—or even important—components of our own 
good. They are not essential to our flourishing. Our lives do not “fall 
short” because they lack these good things.* 

The importance of distinguishing between the judgment that some- 
thing is good and the judgment that something is part of one’s own 
good is implicitly acknowledged in the many philosophical attempts 
to sketch “the good life” for human beings: not every good thing is 
essential, or even important, to a good human life. Having acknowl 
edged as much, however, we need to go further. For there is more 
to a good human life than its relation to the human nature we all 
share; though some human goods are surely universal, not all of them 
are. Human beings come in many varieties. They differ greatly from 
one another with respect to their values and their self-conceptions. 
And so, they differ greatly with respect to the sort of lives that are 
good livesfor-them, and the sort of lives they take to be good lives- 
forthem. In short, human beings have different personal ideals; and 
so, they differ with respect to the conditions under which it is possible 
for them to be happy. The point is not that no two human beings 
could possibly have the same personal ideals: our personal ideals are 
“personal” not in the sense that they are unique to us, but in the 
sense that they represent our conception of the good life for us. 

As we grow into selfconsciousness, who/what we take ourselves 
to be and what changes we think it is reasonable to expect in our 
lives.are mutually determining. And each, in turn, contributes to, and 
is constituted by, our personal ideals. From a very young age, we each 
begin constructing our own (rather fuzzy) picture of who we are and 
what we are capable of doing and becoming. This involves figuring 


* This is a frequently overlooked reason for rejecting the conception of happiness 
as the satisfaction of the greatest number of one's desires. 
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out not only what it is to be human, but what it is to be me—this 
particular human who differs from all others. The process takes place, 
moreover, even as we are learning what we like, what we do not like, 
and what is worth liking. Indeed, these two developments are mutually 
reinforcing: our evolving selfconception influences our conception 
of what is valuable, and our evolving sense of what is valuable influ- 
ences our self-conception. The whole complex process generates a 
conception of our good in the form of a set of personal ideals, or 
conditions to-be-realized by us. Thus, for example, a young child who 
comes to think of herself as a “jock” also comes to value being able 
to run fast and throw far, and to expect that she will be able to run 
fast and throw far. At the same time, because these accomplishments 
are among her personal ideals, they contribute to how she thinks of 
herself; she regards herself as the sort of person who has these ideals; 
that is, she thinks of herself as a “jock.” 

Many of the nice conditions that are not part of our good are 
conditions we could satisfy if we really wanted to; and many more are 
conditions we could at least come closer to satisfying. Other condi 
tions, however, are not part of our good precisely because we do not 
think we can possibly satisfy them. More carefully, we do not take them 
to be part of our good because we do not believe that satisfying 
them is a live possibility for us; our satisfying them is not, we think, 
something we can reasonably expect to happen.’ Goods that fall into 
this category are not conditions to-be-satisfied by us; and so, though 
we may fantasize about what it would be like to satisfy them, we cannot 
regard them as goals, or ends, to pursue. Surely, they are components 
of someone’s good life; but this good life could not possibly be our own.’ 

As the examples show, many conditions which fail to qualify as part 
of our good for this second reason can also fail to qualify for the first 
reason. Indeed, we may come to regard them as not very important 
precisely because we have no expectation of satisfying them. (This 
may be the story behind many adjustments to handicaps.’) Some 


+ If there 1s a teleological constraint on our good, then this is it: flying is not part 
of our good because we are not “made to fly.” 

e “Who,” Pascal asks, “is unhappy at having only one mouth? And who uw not 
unhappy at having only one eye? Probably no men ever ventured to mourn at not 
having three eyes. But anyone is inconsolable at having none”—Psnsess, W.F. Trotter, 
trans., in Pascal’s Pensees end The Provincal Letters (New York: Random House, 1941), 
#409, p. 130. The possibility at issue here refers to what there is any Hkelihood that 
we, or anyone else, could do. It does not refer to what is conceptually possible. For 
more on this point, see pp. 184-86 and note 24 of this article 

1 For one interesung relevant discuamon, see Edward Dolnick, “Deafness as Cul 
ture,” The Atlantic Monthly (September 1993): 37-51. According to many in the deaf 
community, Dolnick reports, “deafness is not a disability. Instead, many deaf people 
now proclaim they are a subculture like any other. They are simply a linguistic 
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disqualified goods, however, may be conditions we think it would be 
well worth pursuing if there were any reason to expect that this would 
make a difference. The only reason we do not regard them as part 
of our good is because we do not believe they could possibly be part 
of our lives. 

As we will see, this does not mean that alterations in our conception 
of what is possible automatically lead to alterations in our conception 
of our good. (If our conception of our own good altered every time 
we discovered that we were unrealistically optimistic in our appraisal 
of our possibilities, then we would have no immediate knowledge of 
what unhappiness is.) What is more, our animal nature imposes limits 
on the extent to which our conception of our good can reflect our 
appraisal of our possibilities. (As I will have occasion to stress later,’ 
if we found ourselves in circumstances that made it unrealistic to 
expect to satisfy our most basic needs, most of us would be incapable 
of concluding that these needs are really not so basic after all, that 
we do not have to satisfy them in order to thrive.) These qualifications 
notwithstanding, however, the connection between our perceived pos- 
sibilities, our selfconception, and our conception of our good goes 
very deep. Whenever we think that our good is at odds with our 
possibilities, we experience a psychic pressure to find a new way of 





minority (speaking American Sign Language) and are no more in need of a cure 
for théir condinon than are Haitians or Hispanics... So strong is the feeling of 
cultural solidarity that many deaf parents cheer on discovering that their baby is 
deaf” (pp. 37-38). 

For another interesting discussion of the human tendency to adjust one’s sense 
of normalcy (one’s selfconception), see Wilfrid Sheed, Jn Love mith Dayhghi: A Memoir 
of Recovery (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1995), pp. 9-54. “Polio,” Sheed says, 

“caused me to lose something quite irreplacable, something I would have sworn I 
couldn’t live without” (p 13). But despite having feared that “I'd go crazy if I got 
poho and had to grve up baseball, and of course football—and malting” (p. 26), he 
discovered that “the speed of mental adjustment can be quite uncanny” (p. 19)—that 
“you get used to things incredibly quickly, and are ransacking the horizon for new 
pleasures almost before the old ones are out the door” (p. 46). “If,” Sheed confesses, 
“you'd told me just six months before that the height of happiness would soon consist 
of leaning on a pair of crutches and inhalmg deeply, I'd have woken up screaming” 
(p. 34). But “once you are used to your new condition, your imagination becomes 
free Once again to rest or amuse itself; you stop scanning the skies for miracles, and 

life returns to an agreeably small scale of operations” (p. 49). Like other polio victims 
he met, Sheed never thought of himself as “han 

Recently, both economists and peychologists have been very interested m the capacity 
human beings have to “adapt” to conditions they thought would be incompatible with 
their happiness. As economist George Loewenstein explains, “when any event occurs 
to us, we make it ordmary.” In other words, we naturally adjust our conception of what 
counts as ordinaryforus. See Jon Gertner, “The Futile Pursuit of Happiness,” The New 
York Times Mapaune (September 7, 2003): 44-47, 86, 90, especially p. 47. 

* See pp. 195-96. 
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flourishing.’ This, I will argue, is the pressure of our commitment to 
being noninstrumentally rational. It takes the form of our natural 
impulse to pursue our own happiness. 


Tl. UNHAPPINESS AS DESPAIR 


If most things are not part of a person’s good, and if, nonetheless, it 
is possible to be unhappy about anything, then there is one obvious 
sense in which unhappiness can be irrational: someone’s unhappiness 
is irrational if her personal ideals are irrational. This sort of irrational- 
ity occurs when someone has a false conception of what counts as 
“ber life,” or when she is confused about what counts as a candidate 
human good. The borderlines are fuzzy, of course, but someone can, 
I think, plausibly be deemed irrational if she is made unhappy by the 
recognition that somewhere, someone has failed an exam, or if she 
is unhappy that the sky is blue, or that she is in excellent health—where 
these states of affairs have no connection to anything else that could 
justifiably make her unhappy. 

To the extent that someone’s unhappiness thus depends on per- 
verse ideals, she has an obvious reason to do something that is likely 
to make her happier, namely, change her ideals. But this reason 
applies only to perverse cases of unhappiness. And more importantly, 
it is not a reason to be concerned about the fact that one is unhappy, 
or to be moved by an interest in becoming less so. Accordingly, it 
does not shed light on the legitimacy of our natural selfconcern. 

The key to this supplementary justification is, I will argue, the 
structure that all cases of unhappiness have in common: the unhappy 
person is unhappy that the reality of her situation falls short of her 
personal ideals. When she believes, in addition, that this gap cannot 
be closed any further, then her unhappiness has the form of despair. 
I will soon argue that contrary to conventional wisdom, this form is 
the garden variety of unhappiness. For now, it suffices to point out 
that life affords countless examples—from the young ballplayer who 
realizes that she cannot make the team, to the graduate student who 
realizes that she cannot “make it” in her chosen profession; from the 
woman who finally admits to herself that she will never be able to 
have a child, to the woman who knows that nothing can bring her 
dead child back to life. The emotional states of such people can vary 
widely in intensity. Indeed, a person can be in despair without even 
being aware of this fact. I want to argue, however, that in all cases, 


§ As I indicate in note 29, the inner conflict referred to here can be characterized 
in Stoic terms: one wants to conform one’s aspirations to nature's design of the 
world, but to do so would be, it seems, to flout nature’s dengn of oneself. 
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unhappiness as despair is a form of irrationality. A human being in 
despair is not necessarily critictzaby irrational, but she is irrational 
nonetheless. 

In order to understand this rather dark pronouncement, it is neces- 
sary to take a close look at the relation between despair and hope. 
In particular, it is necessary to consider the paradoxical nature of this 
relation. To this end, I want to call the reader’s attention to Kant’s 
discussion of regulative ideals. According to Kant, regulative ideals 
reflect the demands of reason. And unless we recognize this fact, we 
will find ourselves in the grip of a paradox: the hope which these 
ideals necessarily presuppose will itself give rise to despair. 

Kant makes this point in discussing both science and morality. When 
we do science, we are trying to make sense of natural phenomena. But 
this means that we must assume that the world is intelligible to us. 
This, in turn, means that we must assume that nature is a systematic 
unity. And so, Kant concludes, we must believe that it is reasonable 
to hope that we will discover this unity, and the unconditioned condi- 
tion that underlies it’ Similarly, when we think about how we have 
reason to act, we necessarily presuppose that it is possible for us to 
achieve the only unconditional end: the Highest Good, happiness in 
proportion to virtue. If this end were not achievable, reason would 
not demand that we pursue it. So, insofar as we are.committed to 
complying with reason’s demands, we necessarily believe that it is 
reasonable for us to hope that the Highest Good will be realized." 

There seems to be a problem, however. For when we take stock of 
the evidence available to us, neither the scientific nor the moral hope 


4 “The law of reason which requires us to seek for this unity is a necessary law, 
since without it we should have no reason at all, and without reason no coherent 
employment of the understanding, and in the absence of this no sufficient criterion 
of empincal truth. In order, therefore, to secure an empinical cnterion we have no 
option save to presuppose the systematic unity of nature as objectively valid and 
necessary"—Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Norman Kemp Smith, trans. (New York 
St Maron's, 1965), A651/B679, p. 538. 

"It is ın the view of reason, m the field of its theoretical employment, no less 
necessary to assume that everyone has ground to hope for happiness in the measure 
in which he has rendered himself by his conduct worthy of it. "—Cnitique of Pure 
Reason, A809/B837, p. 638. 

In discussing the Highest Good, Paul Guyer calls attention to this basic feature 
which, according to Kant, every human ideal must have if it is to play a role in our 
choices. “Kant’s position seems to be that while assurance that the noncontradictori- 
ness of an end would be all that is needed from a theoretical point of view to make 
a course of action aimed at that end ranonal, human psychology is such that in fact 
it needs a greater incentive, a positive reason to believe its end is realizable’—*From 
a Practical Point of View: Kant’s Conception of a Postulate of Pure Practical Reason,” 
in Kant on Freedom, Law, and Happeness (New York: Cambridge, 2000), pp. 333-71, 
here p. 364. 
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seems to be justified: neither ideal seems to be realizable. No evidence 
could possibly support the claim that nature is rational; and surely it 
is far more probable that the natural world is notin perfect harmony 
with our own faculties. Things are at least as bad in the moral context. 
For there seems to be ample—indeed, overwhelming—evidence that 
happiness is not apportioned to virtue.” It thus seems that we have 
good reason to despair of ever realizing our ideals. 

Yet if they really are our ideals, then we cannot but hope to realize 
them. So we seem to be stuck.” Again, it is only because we have 
certain ideals that we can despair of failing to realize them. So a 
necessary condition for the possibility of their being our ideals is a 
necessary condition for the possibility of our despair: our despair 
depends on our hope. 

It might seem that one could escape the paradox by simply abandon- 
ing the ideals. But this, Kant argues, is not a genuine possibility. And 
once we see why this is so, we see how to resolve the paradox. It is 
not possible to abandon our regulative ideals because they are the 
product of reason itself; without them, there can be no scientific 
reasoning, and no rational action. This means that hope is a necessary 
condition for the possibility of reasoning about why things are as they 
are, and about what is worth doing. Since reason itself demands that 
we hope—since we cannot reason without hope—we are justified in 
hoping. In relation to this justification, the lack of supporting evidence 
is beside the point. 

Kant’s discussion of regulative ideals is, of course, far more nuanced 
than this crude sketch suggests. But for my purposes, it is enough to 
point out the light this discussion sheds on the nature of the ideals 
that especially interest me in this article—and on their relationship 
to hope and despair. Kant shows us that experiencing despair over 
the impossibility of realizing the regulative ideals of reason presup- 
poses the hope that we will, indeed, realize them. Similarly, I believe, 
when we are unhappy at the thought that one of our personal ideals 
cannot be realized, this is precisely because we still hope to realize 
(or at least more nearly realize) it. Our despair at the unrealizability 


This evidence also appears to count against the assumption that the ends of 
nature form a unity. 

4 Allen Wood puts the situation very nicely: “Just as the dialectic of pure theoretical 
reason produces an ilusion which ‘unceasingly mocks and torments’ us in our 
pursuit of knowledge, so the pursuit of the ideal of pure practical reason will lead 
us necessarily into the troubled waters of ilusion also, where we will be threatened 
with the unattainability of an ideal which we ourselves cannot establish, but with 
which we cannot cease to concern ourselves without forsaking the rationality which 
1s proper to our own nature”—Kant’s Moral Rebgion (Ithaca, NY: Cornell, 1970), p. 98. 
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of our personal ideals presupposes that they “regulate” our choice of 
ends; and their playing this role presupposes the hope that we will, 
indeed, realize (or at least more nearly realize) them." 

The best way to underscore the Kantian lesson that despair requires 
hope is, I think, to consider cases. Take Jane, for example, who has 
spent many years studying classical ballet. She thinks of herself as a 
dancer, and in so doing, she adopts the personal ideal of being able 
to do all the things that a dancer must do. Having adopted this 
ideal—having come to regard dancing as to-be-realized by her—she 
reinforces her conception of herself as a dancer. And in adopting 
this self-conception, she thinks of herself as having the capacities of 
a dancer: if she works hard enough, she believes, she will be able to 
twirl and leap gracefully, and do all the other things a dancer must do. 

She believes this. She really does. But lately, things have not been 
going so well. Jane refuses to deceive herself. “My dancing,” she thinks, 
“is lousy. It falls short of what it must be if I am to be a dancer.” This 
fact challenges the selfconception implicit in her personal ideal: it 
challenges her belief that she is a dancer, that dancing is a part of 
her good, that in dancing she realizes her potential—in short, that 
she can (with hard practice) do the things that a dancer must do. 

Not only is Jane unhappy. She is at a crisis point in her life. It might 
seem that the obvious way for her to resolve the crisis is to give 
up the ideal of being a ballet dancer. But it is important not to 
underestimate the difficulty of doing so. Giving up a personal ideal 
involves renouncing something one values highly. Worse still, it in- 
volves abandoning the self with which one has identified in adopting 
this ideal. This can be extremely difficult—even impossible. After all, 


4 As Harry Frankfurt explains, a person “guides himself by reference to [his ide- 
als]"—"On the Necessty of Ideals,” in Necessity, Volition, and Love (New York: Cam- 
bridge, 1999), pp. 108-16, here p. 111. My pomt here us closely related to a familiar 
point about desires. As Alfred Mele explains, “If I am convinced that I cannot travel 
faster than the speed of light, or change the past, or defeat the current heavyweight 
champion of the world in a fair fight, then although I might wish that I could do 
these things, I do not desire to do them. Achieving the represented objects of action- 
desires is doxastically open for the agent: if she does not explicitly believe that she 
can A, at least she is not convinced that she cannot A Any desire to A (‘A’ being 
an action variable), by its very nature, mclines the agent, in some measure, to A 
intentionally, or to try to A, or to try to put herself in a postion to A. This ıs part 
of what it is to be an acuon-desire"—“Moutvational Strength,” Nons, xxxn, 1 (1998): 
22-36, here 25. My point that not only are our “action-desires” senntive to our 
beliefs about what is posible, but that insofar as our ideals are not mere wishes, 
but actually guide our action-dexires, they are under pressure to conform to our 
expectations. It is not (as I will soon have occasion to stress) that they cannot possibly 
defy our expectations, but that insofar as they do so, we have an incoherent/conflicted 
self-conception. 
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our self-conceptions and the identifications they imply are not wholly 
responsive to our will; we cannot simply decide to be someone else 
once we realize that we are mistaken about who we really are. Not 
only, moreover, are such shifts in selfconception psychologically diff 
cult; they are also in tension with the virtues of loyalty, faithfulness, 
and constancy, and of courageously “sticking up for what one believes 
in.” A person thus has good (moral) reasons, as well as strong motives, 
for holding on to her ideals, and to the hopes they support. 

Understandable, and even justifiable, though Jane’s hope may be, the 
evidence clearly indicates that it is groundless. Because Jane knows this, 
she despairs. She despairs of ever being the dancer she still hopes she 
might be. She despairs because she still believes that being a dancer is 
part of her good, because she still has the selfconception which is linked 
to this conception of her good, because she still accepts the possibilities 
implicit in this self-conception, and because she clings to these possibilit- 
ies as a basis for hope. Were she to cease hoping—were she, that is, to 
resign herself to her limitations as a dancer—she would not cease to 
value dancing. Nor would she turn down a Genie’s offer to give her the 
capacity she now lacks. She would, however, no longer regard herself 
as “falling short.” She would be like those of us who would love to have 
wings, but who understand that to fly is simply not a part of our good. 
Or like the blind person who never thinks of herself as a sighted person 
who cannot see. She would no longer be in despair. 

The reader who reflects on the histories of human lives—real and 
imagined—should have little difficulty discovering the paradox of 
despair on both a large and small scale. I offer a second example of 
my own in the form of a contrast between two aging women whose 
youthful beauty has been an important part of their selfconception. 
Martha looks in the mirror and sees that her face has begun to sag. 
“I am not as beautiful as I once was,” she thinks, with a regretful, but 
resigned, sigh. Mary looks in the mirror and she, too, sees that her 
face has begun to sag. “I am not as beautiful as I once was,” she thinks 
with alarm. Neither Martha nor Mary has lost her ability to appreciate 
human beauty, neither has altered her aesthetic judgments. But 
whereas Martha believes that youthful beauty is no longer a possibility 
for her, and so ceases to regard it as to-be-realized by her,'* Mary 


3 Note that the impossibility referred to here does not rule out the conceptual 
arg tral discussed in note 24. 

, we could imagine her as an instance of a common phenomenon 
to which Sheed calls our attention: “The physical decrepitude of old age seems to 
bother people surprisingly little. When they were young, the old-umers around here 
must have dreaded the thought of someday looking the way they do now, all scales 
and wattles, but when it comes, it must seem like the only way to look”—Fa Love wrth 


Dayhght, p- 259. 
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believes she can surely look much better than ths, and makes an 
appointment with the hairdresser, the make-up artist, the plastic sur- 
geon. She has seen what these wizards can do; so, though she is not 
happy, she has reason to hope. 

Time goes by. Mary has now tried everything she can think of, 
and she still falls far short of her ideal of beauty. The evidence is 
overwhelming: she is not that type of human being any more; she 
does not “have it in her” to be (that) beautiful; being (that) beautiful 
is not a possible way for her to flourish; it is not part of her good; it 
cannot be for her a condition to-be-realized. Still, she is deeply com- 
mitted to a self-conception which is incompatible with the evidence. 
In identifying herself as a beauty, she has identified with herself as a 
beauty. As far as she is concerned, there is no gap between who she 
is and who she takes herself to be. She thus refuses to give up hope. 
Unable to deceive herself about the evidence, she nonetheless contin- 
ues to believe that it is still possible for her to be beautiful in the way 
only a young person can be. At the same time, she believes (she 
knows) that this is not possible. So she scrutinizes the mirror in a 
state of despair. Again, her despair is not simply a function of the 
fact that she wants to be beautiful, nor even of the fact that she wants 
this very badly, where this is a matter of placing it at the top of her 
preference rankings. She is in despair because she regards (her con- 
ception of) human beauty as a part of her good. It is, she believes, a 
component of her way of flourishing, and so, it is a way she might 
be—indeed, it is a way she can reasonably expect to be. The paradox 
is, of course, that she knows better—just as do those who refuse to 
give up hope despite having been repeatedly rebuffed by their be- 
loved, despite having tried all the infertility treatments many times, 
despite having lost all enthusiasm for their job a long time ago. 

When the conflict between a person’s reality and her personal 
ideals is the result of her own limitations, her contradictory beliefs 
about her possibilities are essentially contradictory beliefs about who 
she is. It might seem that the conflict between the real and the ideal 
does not take this form when it is occasioned by the person’s external 
circumstances. I believe, however, that no such neat contrast can be 
drawn; and this is because our circumstances are intricately entangled 
with our conception of who we are. To make this point vivid, I offer 
one last example. Consider a woman whose only child has just died. 
Though she believes that her little Johnny is gone forever, she simply 
cannot believe this. To resign herself to her child’s death would be 
to resign herself to being someone who is not Johnny’s mother— 
someone for whom being Johnny's mother is not a state-to-be-realized 
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by her. So she cannot stop hoping that the whole thing is just a 
horrible nightmare. So she is condemned to despair. 

Let me be clear: the misery in this case is occasioned by the child’s 
death. More importantly, his mother is miserable about his death—not 
about her conflicting sense of who she is. There is, however, a structure 
to her misery. It is the structure of a conflict between two self-concep- 
tions—a conflict between two conceptions of what is possible, two 
conceptions of what it is reasonable to expect. This is the structure 
of despair. 

OI. THE PERVASIVENESS OF DESPAIR 


I believe that unhappiness as despair is a very common form of unhap- 
piness. Indeed, I suspect that all unhappiness, from the most mild to 
the most intense, has the structure I have attributed to despair. To 
be unhappy is to be in despair—even if it is not always (or even 
usually) to be in despair’s deepest depths. 

This claim may well seem outrageous, vulnerable to powerful chal- 
lenges from opposite sides. It may seem obvious that neither hope 
nor despair is a necessary condition of unhappiness. Surely, the alert 
reader will insist, there are many cases in which someone is in despair, 
and so is unhappy, precisely because she has given up hope; and 
surely, people are often unhappy, not because they believe they cannot 
realize some personal ideal, but simply because they believe they have 
not yet realized this ideal (as fully as they would like). I will try to 
respond to each challenge in turn. 

First, then, my conception of despair appears to be vulnerable to 
any number of counterexamples in which a person is in despair 
precisely because she lacks all hope. Consider, for example, the case 
of someone who has just been forced at gun point to leave her burning 
home and walk for days until she has reached a refugee camp in 
another country, where she can barely get enough food to sustain 
herself. Can such a person not reasonably complain that her life falls 
far short of her ideals, even if she does not believe there to be any 
real possibility of realizing these ideals? According to this challenge, 
the possibility to which the refugee is committed in embracing the 
ideal of returning home and reestablishing a life in which she has 
plenty to eat is not a “live” possibility, but merely the conceptual 
possibility of living this way. So her despair at not being able to realize 
her ideal is not paradoxical, after all: she has no hope of ever “starting 
over” again. 

In this account, the role I have assigned to the attitude of hope is 
replaced with something like a mere wish. I want to argue, however, 
that this substitution does not work: the negative condition constituted 
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by an unfulfilled wish is not the negative experience of being unhappy, 
if someone merely wishes that a given state of affairs would obtain, 
then her negative attitude toward the status quo does nat include the 
disappointed or frustrated expectations that are essential ingredients 
of unhappiness. 

Let us take a closer look at the refugee’s wish-like attitude toward 
her ideal. By stipulation, it reflects the belief that it is unreasonable 
to expect the ideal to be realized. Yet in order to inspire despair, this 
attitude cannot be an “idle” wish of the sort one might direct toward 
a state of affairs that one likes very, very much but believes cannot 
obtain outside the realm of fantasy. That is, it cannot be an idle wish, 
even though it must be a wish she believes can never be granted. But 
what sort of attitude could possibly satisfy this requirement? Only, I 
submit, a paradoxical one—only an attitude whose object is something 
one regards as to-be-achieved, even though one believes that it really 
cannot be achieved. If one’s belief that one cannot achieve X is a 
source of despair, this must be because X is one’s end. And if X is 
one’s end, then one must believe that it is possible to achieve it. 

Despair would not be paradoxical if it were possible to be unhappy 
about one’s failure to satisfy some desirable condition without regard- 
ing this condition as (more fully) realizable, and so, as an end. It 
might seem that nothing could be easier. After all, can one not believe 
that things ought to be a certain way, while recognizing that they 
cannot possibly be this way? The answer is that one can, indeed, do 
this, but that unless, in addition to believing that one’s life ought to 
be a certain way, one also insists, or demands, that it be as it ought, 
one has insufficient psychological material for despair. One can be 
quite “philosophical”—even complacent, bored, or amused—at the 
recognition of yet another illustration of the fact that “ought to be” 
does not imply “can be.” To be sure, one may be surprised that the 
two are out of sync in this particular case; one may wish that they 
were not. But such attitudes do not suffice for despair, as is evident 
from the fact that most people manage to “grow up” without being 
laid low by the inevitable discoveries of the many ways in which real 
life falls short of what it really ought to be. 

Think, for a moment, of how many aspects of our world are not 
as you believe they should be. Surely, you do not like this fact. You 
would probably be willing to call it an “unhappy fact,” and to express 
your view by saying “I am not happy with the way things are (in, for 
example, the slums of Calcutta).” But this attitude is not unhappiness. 
Your recognition of the gap between what is and what ought to be 
does not perturb the waters of your affective life; it is not the source 
of your “ups and downs.” Or rather, when such gaps do “get you 
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down,” this is not simply because things are not as they ought to be, 
but because they are not as they must be, given your goals.” 

Unhappiness comes on the scene only when one actually insists 
that reality (one’s real life) be as it ought to be.” One may address 
one’s demand exclusively to one’s pillow at night, or—silently—to 
nothing, and no one, in particular. What matters is the demanding 
attitude itself. Unless, moreover, one believes that it is reasonable to 
expect one’s demands to be satisfied, one cannot believe that it is 
reasonable to make them. So, since one necessarily takes it for granted 
that one’s demands are reasonable (at least if one is both sincere and 
sane), it is part of the very point of one’s demands that one is reason- 
able to expect them to be met. We thus arrive, again, at the paradox 
of despair: despair at the unrealizability of one’s ideals presupposes 
the belief in their realizability, in despairing that one’s demands 
cannot be met, even while believing that it is reasonable to make 
them, one reveals the hope at the heart of one’s ideals, and so one 
reveals that one has not yet really given up hope after all. 

It is important to stress, again, that the relevant demand that X, Y, 
or Zhappen is not merely the claim that this is what “justice demands.” 
Justice demands that something be done about the slums in Calcutta. 
But one can believe this—believe it fervently—without feeling un- 
happy. In order to be unhappy about something one does not like, 
one must not only prefer that it be otherwise, but this change must 
be something one aims at; it must not only appear to be desirable; 
one must embrace it as a goal to-be-achieved—not just someone else’s 
goal, but one’s own. Unhappiness is essentially paradoxical precisely 
because it is essentially the experience of having a goal that one 
cannot see one’s way to (coming closer to) achieving. Having the 
goal requires hope; seeing no way to achieve this goal—or even to 


™ These are, of course, not the only possible attitudes along a continuum. In 
“feeling sorry” for another person, for example, one may experience an intense pain 
which is as distinct from feeling unhappy as is the pain of a sprained ankle. When 
the person for whom things are not going well is one’s own child, one’s sympathetic 
response can easly metamorphose into unhappiness. This is because one “idenufies 
with” her. Her hopes are one’s own, and—however foolish this may be—one has 
hopes (not just dreams) for her That is, among one’s own pomibulities are ways she 
can be: one is definitely nat the mother of someone who flunks out of high school, 
or robs a bank! 

4 Again, this ıs Kant’s point about regulative ideals As Susan Neman explains, 
“The positing of an end us equivalent to a demand for 1ts realization, and ideas of 
reason simply are ends"—Ths Unity of Reason: Rersading Kant (New York. Oxford, 
1994), p. 69. “Regulatve prinaples...[are] simultaneously ideas of and motives for 
the realization of, a certain ity” (p. 89). Kant calls them sources of “guidance”— 


Critiques of Pure Reason, /B855, p. 649. 
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come closer to achieving it—inspires despair. In most animals the 
force of instinct ensures that they have no goals they regard as impossi- 
ble to achieve. We are made differently, however, and our capacity 
for unhappiness is one of the consequences. 

Many will grant that despair is closely related to hope. But according 
to conventional wisdom, the two attitudes cannot be simultaneous if 
they are directed toward the same thing: despair is either the loss of 
hope or the attitude that supplants hope when it is lost. If I am 
right, the conventional wisdom is mistaken, for it fails to do justice 
to the difference between ceasing to believe that something desirable 
is possible and experiencing this shift as a loss. To experience the 
impossibility as a loss, one must still regard the unsatisfiable condition 
as a condition that is not only worth satisfying, but to-be-satisfied, 
an end, a goal, a live possibility even still. There is another bit of 
conventional wisdom that almost acknowledges this paradoxical atti- 
tude. “She simply cannot reconcile herself to her situation,” we say. 
In other words, though she has the situation vividly, and painfully, 
before her mind’s eye, some part of her refuses to regard it as an 
accurate picture of reality. (Consider the way that despair tickles the 
edges of panic in the thought of the frantic (desperate) parent who 
rushes about in search of a child lost at the zoo: “What cannot be 
might nonetheless be.” It cannot be because it must not be. And the 
demand does not change when “might be” changes horribly to “is.”) 

Insofar, then, as our personal ideals are not merely the object of 
fantasy—insofar as they are not merely the focus of our most heartfelt 
wishes—they resemble our regulative ideals in presupposing hope. 
They presuppose the hope that they will be realized; for without this 
hope, they could not function as ideals—goods to be realized by us. 
This means that there is something intrinsically paradoxical about 
being unhappy about the unrealizability of one’s ideals. 

I believe that all unhappiness takes this form. For, again, I cannot 
see how there could be negative emotional states that deserve to be 
called “unhappiness” despite lacking the goaboriented structure I 
have tried to describe; I cannot make sense of the idea that someone 
could be unhappy about something (rather than merely wishing it 
were otherwise) if her unhappiness had nothing to do with her expec- 
tations. Perhaps I am wrong about this. Perhaps the sorrow we feel 
when a loved one has died, for example, has an essentially passive 


Tn analyzing hope, J.P. Day succinctly expresses the conventional wisdom on 
the subject: “A cannot despair that P at the same ume as he hopes that P..."—-“Hope,” 
Amencan Philosophical Quarterly, vi (April 1969): 89-102, here p. 94. 
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component, as well as the active component I have been stressing 
here.” To defend this possibility, however, one cannot merely insist 
that true love just isan emotion or attitude which can be manifested by 
a grief that has nothing to do with dashed expectations and unrealized 
ideals. One must make sense of this unhappiness; one must explain 
how it is, essentially, a manifestation of love. 

Even if this explanatory burden can be met—even if there are 
aspects of a person’s perceived good that are independent of her 
ideals, and so lack the practical structure of these ideals—our concep- 
tion of our good is generally inseparable from our ideals. In most 
cases of unhappiness our unrealized good thus functions for us as a 
practical guide, something in relation to which we orient ourselves. 
Accordingly, paradox is not simply a feature of the occasional weak- 
willed act, and of the more frequent episodes of self-deception. Para- 
dox is at the center of one of the most ordinary experiences of our 
emotional life. 

But what about that second challenge to my account—the challenge 
from the other side? Even if unhappiness presupposes hope, why 
should we think that it presupposes despair? Surely, there are many 
cases in which a person is unhappy about gaps between the ideal and 
the real that, she thinks, are difficult, but not impossible, to close. 
Could anything be more obvious? 

In fact, however, the appearances are misleading. Wherever we 
seem to see unhappiness without despair, we are really seeing either 
someone who wishes that things were different but would rather not 
do what it takes to change them, or someone who is in despair, after 
all. Let me explain. 

Someone might wish that the gap between her personal ideals and 
her reality were not so big. Suppose, however, that she does nothing 
to close this gap. This could be for one of two reasons: either she 
believes that she cannot close it, or she does not want to close it, all 
things considered. Since in the former case, she despairs of closing 
it, it is the latter case that interests us here. If she does not want to 
close the gap, this must be because she believes that the cost of doing 
so is too great—that realizing (or more nearly realizing) the relevant 
ideals would involve foregoing other good things which, all things 
considered, it is better not to forego.” But if this is her situation, then 
she is not in fact unhappy, all things considered, about the fact that 


>I am grateful to Maggie Little for pressing me on this point 

" Of course, Hf it would, in fact, be relatively easy for her to bring reality into 
greater harmony with her ideals, then there is good reason to suspect that they are 
not really her ideals, after all. We are to imagine a case in which the costs are high 
enough to make it quite difficult to pay them, but not so high as to induce despair. 
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she has failed to make the effort necessary to close—or at least to 
narrow—the gap between her reality and her ideals. 

Of course, she may well feel unhappy about the fact that she finds 
herself in a situation in which it would be better not to make the 
effort. But if this is the case, then the object of her unhappiness must 
be the high price of closing the gap; for otherwise she would not be 
unhappy about the fact that the unrealized ideals are unrealized. If 
she is unhappy about the fact that her ideals are unrealized, then she 
must be unhappy about the fact that she would have had to pay a 
very high price to realize them. But this is the unhappiness of despair: 
she is unhappy that she cannot both realize her ideals and preserve 
the other good things whose sacrifice constitutes the high price she 
would have to pay in order to do so. In other words, she is unhappy 
about the fact that she cannot have two things at once, each of which 
is, she thinks, essential to her living a good life. She is unhappy because 
she does not believe that it is possible to realize this ideal condition. 

IV. THE IRRATIONALITY OF UNHAPPINESS 
Having discovered the paradoxical structure of unhappiness, we are 
in a position to recognize the principle of rationality that opposes it 
When we are unhappy about the unrealizability of our ideals, we 
hold self-contradictory beliefs. And when we do this, we violate a 
fundamental principle of theoretical reason. Since our reason is hos- 
tile to contradictions, it tells us to stop despairing. It tells us to stop 
being unhappy—and to avoid future unhappiness, too. 

The point is not that we are especially rational when we manifest 
our natural tendency to react positively to a perceived harmony be- 
tween our reality and our ideals. To say that our reason supports our 
self-concern is not to say that it tells us to be preoccupied with our- 
selves, and with our own happiness, in particular. For all our reason 
cares, we can be so caught up in our “projects,” so immersed in the 
business of realizing our ideals and maintaining the bare necessities 
of life, that we do not have a spare moment to consider the relationship 
between the way things are and the way we believe it would be ideal 
for them to be, nor even half a spare moment to ask ourselves how 
we fee] about this relationship.” Only when we do, in fact, feel un- 
happy does our reason reinforce our natural desire to escape this 
unpleasant condition. And again, this does not mean that, all things 
considered, we ought to do what we can to escape it, but only that one 


21I would like to thank Martha Nussbaum for forcing me to clarify this point. 
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of the things to consider is the fact that we cannot remain in this 
condition without contravening a formal principle of rationality. In 
short, we have a reason to try to be happy. Without the slightest 
allusion to other rational agents, or to the objective value of happiness, 
our reason supports our self-concern. 

There are several ways to obey reason’s demand to cease holding 
contradictory beliefs about our personal ideals. One way is to give up 
the ideals, as human beings often do when they make the transition 
from the innocence of childhood to the experience of adulthood. 
Our ideals would not be worth much, however, if we could give them 
up whenever they proved “unrealistic.” And as I noted earlier, we 
would not be worth much either if we lacked the loyalty, constancy, 
and courage that holding on to our ideals sometimes requires. This 
is why the hope at the heart of despair is not wholly irrational. Or 
perhaps we should say that there are good reasons for some irrational 
hopes, reasons that pure reason does not understand. (There is some- 
times good reason to cry over spilled milk. Better: when what is spilled 
is very precious to us, there is often good reason to cry—and cry, 
and cry.)™ 

If someone were not made unhappy by the death of her child, we 
would think there was something terribly wrong with her. We would 
not normally express this thought by saying that she has sufficient 
reason to be unhappy. But we could: she has reason to be unhappy 
because he is dead; his being dead is a reason—a sufficient reason—for 
her to be as unhappy as a human being can possibly be. Implicit in 
this verdict is an ideal of humanity: human beings with “any feeling” 
would be devastated by this event; and “having feelings” is something 
we take to be part of any minimally decent human life. 

For most of us, this ideal of humanity is a personal ideal. And most 
of us are incapable of failing to realize it no matter how hard we 
might try, we could not purge ourselves of the wide range of emotions 
that characterize our daily experience. (See, however, the following 


9 Derek Parfit declares: “Grief isn't rational simply because it brings 

To the claim ‘Your sorrow is fruitless,’ Hume replied, ‘very true, and for that fry 
reason I am sorry "—Reasons and Persons (New York: Oxford, 1984), p. 169. “We may,” 
Parfit writes, “object to a world in which our loved ones are taken away, but if they 
are taken away, we do not want to fail to experience the fact, to register it as an eviL” 
Thope it is clear that my agreement with Parfit is far greater than my disagreement. On 
my account, unhappiness is not irratonal because it is fruitless. Rather, it 1s irrational 
because it includes the belief m the fruitlessness of hoping that things will be different. 
What is more, the irrationality at the heart of unhappiness is only a reason to avoid 
it. As I have stressed, there are often other, even better, reasons to be unhappy. 
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discussion of resignation.) Given our ideals, we rightly regard the natural 
ness of our feelings as a fortunate fact. Nonetheless, our natural suscepti- 
bility to unhappiness makes us vulnerable to irrationality. Indeed, if I 
am right, it is, essentially, a natural susceptibility to irrationality. 

Human life is such that for every one of us (if we live long enough), 
there will be occasions on which we cannot realize the aforementioned 
ideal of humanity without having self-contradictory beliefs—without, 
that is, experiencing one of our other ideals as a good it is both 
reasonable and unreasonable to expect ourselves to realize. As I sug- 
gested earlier, on these and other occasions, self&contradiction is also 
the price we must pay for realizing the metaideal of being “true to 
our ideals.” So, though on all such occasions we have good reason 
for reacting as we do, we always also have a reason not to react this way: 
we would thereby avoid self-contradiction. Since the ideal of rationality 
is another of our personal ideals, the pressure to “overcome” our human- 
ity, and to “give up” (“give up on”) our old conception of what counts 
as a good life for us, is pressure we impose on ourselves. 

Fortunately, we need not always give up our ideals in order to satisfy 
reason’s demands to avoid the self-contradiction of unhappiness. 
Sometimes we have another option: we can do something to prove 
to ourselves that the evidence against the possibility of realizing an 
ideal is not as conclusive as it seems—that we are not really unreason- 
able to expect the ideal to be realized. Under the pressure of theoreti- 
cal reason, someone may finally screw up the courage to quit her high- 
powered job, and seek less prestigious (and less lucrative) employment 
that will leave her some time to devote to her poetry. The evidence 
against her ability to “make it” as a poet is, she thinks, overwhelming. 
And she has been dragging herself through her days with a barely 
acknowledged despair at ever being the poet she still believes she 
might be. It has taken a while. But since she cannot bear to abandon 
hope, she has finally come to see that her only rational option is to 
take the steps necessary to establish that the evidence against her has 
been misleading. 

This woman is lucky: it is possible for her to do something to try 
to justify her ideal. Many others are not so fortunate, however. Short 
of deceiving herself, for example, there is nothing the aggrieved 
mother can do to convince herself that her child is not really dead. 
In her case, theoretical reason thus gives her no choice: it commands 
her to give up her hope. Again, it may be that she cannot, or will 
not, obey. She may rightly sense that despair is her most honorable 
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option, that she would be a traitor to what matters most if she were 
any less unhappy and broken.™ It is an interesting question under 


™ An ideal generally combines several valued things into one. Accordingly, ıt is 
rare that we must abandon an ideal entirely in order to avoid irrationality. As Little 
has reminded me, we can usually revise our ideals in such a way that aspects of 
the old remain in the new. Thus, the would-be dancer might strive to become a 
choreographer, the wheelchairbound man who had been traning to race the mile 
might strive to become the world’s fastest paraplegic. 

Recently, some philosophers have suggested that we cannot betray our deepest 
values and ideals without destroying ourselves. Thus, according to Frankfurt, “Agw 
memnon at Aulis is destroyed by an inescapable conflict between two defining 
element ın his own nature: his love for his daughter and his love for the army he 
commands... When he us forced to sacrifice one of these, he is thereby forced to 
betray himself. Rarely, 1f ever, do tragedies of this sort have sequels. Since the 
volitional unity of the tragic hero has been irreparably ruptured, there is a sense in 
which the person he had been no longer exists”"—“Autonomy, Necesalty, and Love,” 
in his Necessity, Volizon, end Love, pp. 129-41, here p. 139, n. 8 Similarly, Christine 
Korsgaard argues that “to violate [the conceptions of yourself that are most important 
to you] is to lose your integnty and so your identity, and to no longer be who you 
are. That is, it is to no longer be able to think of yourself under the description 
under which you value yourself and find your life to be worth living and your actions 
to be worth undertaking. It is to be for all practical purposes dead or worse than 
dead”—The Sources of Normatruty (New York: Cambridge, 1996), p. 102. 

I think David Velleman is right to cnticize such claims as obsuring the distinction 
between a person's selfconception and her identity (her “self”?}—between self- 
betrayal and suicide—see his “Identification and Identty,” in Sarah Buss and Lee 
Overton, eds., Contours of Agency (Cambridge: MIT, 2002), pp. 97-100. A severe blow 
to one’s self-conception may be worse than death, but it is not the same thing: one 
can suffer such blows without ceasing to exist. (Think, for example, of what happens 
to Lord Jim at the beginning of Conrad's novel—and of how he, the same Lord Jim, 
responds to having done what he knows that he—Lord Jim—would sever do, and so 
could not possibly have done.) 

An apprectation of the fact that we can survive profound changes in our self- 
conception should warn us against mistaking the contingent, though very real, limite 
dons on our possibilities for conceptual limitations that we could not, even in principle, 
exceed without ceasing to be. In other words, though a person’s good clearly depends 
on who and what she is, it is conceptually possible for a person to change so much 
that her good changes too. Indeed, for all we have reason to believe about the 
conditions of personal identity, a person could persist as a member of another 
species; and so, for all we know, she could, in principle, acquire the features that 
would make flying an essential component of her good. Aristotle is right when he 
reminds us that “no one [who is rational] chooses to possess the whole world if he 
has first to become someone else...; he wishes for this only on condition of being 
whatever he is"—Nicomachean Ethics, W.D. Ross, trans., in The Basc Works of Aristotle, 
Richard McKeon, ed. (New York: Random House, 1941), 1166A19, p. 1081. But it 
does not follow, as Nussbaum suggests in commenting on this passage, that what 
could possibly be a good for us is limited by our imaginanon Even if a life “was so 
remote from mine that I could not imagine in it a person whom I could accept as 
identical with myself"—“Aristotle on Human Nature and the Foundation of Ethics,” m 
J.EJ. Altham and Ross Harrison, eds., World, Mind, and Ethtcs: Essays on the Ethical 
Philosophy of Bernard Wilhams (New York: Cambridge, 1995), pp. 86-131, here p. 91— 
it might nonetheless be a life I could live. If this possibility exceeds the limits of my 
unagination, then It is not relevant to my ideals, and so, as Korsgaard and Frankfurt 
remind us, ıt cannot constrain my choices; it is nothing I must, or can, be “true to” 
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what conditions a despair that was initially justified becomes unreason- 
able; but I will not try to answer this question here. In most cases, it 
seems, the desperate hope gradually atrophies, to be replaced by the 
resignation that lies in the vast no-man'sJand between happiness and 
unhappiness. There are other cases, however, in which the painful 
modification of one’s ideals yields a joyful affirmation of one’s new 
self-conception, and of the new life that goes with it. Think, for 
example, of someone who has despaired for years over his homosexu- 
ality, and who finally adjusts his ideals to fit the contours of his 
possibilities as he perceives them.” Sartre is right to note how often 
we cling to our selfconception as a convenient excuse. But he is 
wrong to suggest that someone is necessarily in bad faith if his sense 
of his possibilities reflects his belief that he is a type of human being 
whose good differs in important ways from the good of most others. 


V. RESIGNATION 


The gay man who eventually embraces his homosexuality and the 
bereft mother who eventually “resigns” herself to her child’s death 
illustrate two very different ways of adjusting to conditions that limit 
the sort of life one can live: whereas he no longer desires to be 
heterosexual, she would give anything to have her son back. Yet, I 
said, this is not a contrast between a happy and an unhappy person. 
Though the woman is anything but overjoyed about her new self- 
conception, she is resigned to it. That is, she has no hope that she 
will be someone’s mother again, and so no despairing, disappointed 
hope—no despair, no disappointment, no unhappiness. 
Resignation is the absence of hope without paradox. In some forms 
it is benign; in others it approaches pathology. In all it is a no-man’s- 
land between happiness and unhappiness. Consider, again, the 
woman whose child has died. She may be resigned to the fact that 
she cannot drink water while singing an aria; she may be resigned to 
the fact that she experiences monthly pain and discomfort when she 
menstruates; and she may (eventually) be resigned to the fact that 


m deciding what to do. We can concede all this, however, while at the same time 
acknowledging that I could, conceivably, acquire ideals in the future which would 
require such a great self-transformation that I cannot now magine surviving it 

The account offered here sheds light on a basic feature of happiness to which 
Charles Larmore calls our attention in a recent article: “We are never in a position 
to grasp m advance the full character of our good, even in its broad outline. Asa 
result, our happiness includes not just the anticipated good we achieve, but also the 
unexpected good which happens to us"—*The Idea of a Life Plan,” Sonal Philosophy 
and Poltcy, xvi, 1 (Winter 1999): 96-112, here p. 108 
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her child is dead. If her attitude is the same in all of these cases, it 
nonetheless takes different forms. To say that she is “resigned” to the 
first condition is to suggest that she accepts it—and the limits it 
imposes on her possibilities—without giving it any thought. This could 
also be her attitude toward the second condition; or—alternatively— 
she could frequently note how nice it would be if things were other- 
wise. Finally, if she really does manage to resign herself to her child’s 
death (and many in her situation never do), then this would almost 
certainly at least initially involve an emotional/psychological numb- 
ness in response to everything having anything to do with him, and 
with the awful event. 

Without straining ordinary language we can, if we want, characterize 
this last form of resignation as a different sort of despair: despair 
without anguish—indeed, without affect of any kind. When it is di- 
rected toward only one dimension of one’s life, it creates a barricade 
against the entrance of hope along this dimension. When it is directed 
toward one’s life as a whole, it is a kind of death. 

Suicide is an extreme response to the belief that there is “nothing 
to live for,” one’s hopes are hopeless. But one can kill one’s hopes 
without ending the life of one’s body. One can abandon hope alto- 
gether by ceasing to have any ideals. Someone in this condition is 
psychically/emotionally numb. She has no conception of her possibili- 
ties. So she has no conception of who she is. So she is dead to herself. 
Like all who are dead, she is invulnerable to disappointment. She is 
not happy, of course. But she is not unhappy either.” 


™ Notice how different this attitude is from the unhappiness of disappointed 
expectations. As this example reminds us, there would be far more misery in the 
world if Freud had been right—f, that is, little girls really did conceive of themselves 
as deformed boys. At some pomt in their lives half the human population would 
suffer in much the way that many homosexuals suffer in our society today. Perhaps 
there will come a time when we will be able to laugh at the thought that human 
beings must overcome painful disappointment in order to accept their erotic longings 
for others of the same sex, just as we can now laugh at the thought that some (most!) 
human beings must overcome painful disappointment in order to accept the fact 
that they do not have a penis. 

T Someone who is profoundly depressed might seem to fit this description: she 
is too depressed to hope for anything because she is too depressed to care about 
anything. In most cases of serious clinical depreamon, however, the person is in such 
great pain that she desperately hopes the pain will go away. This motive for suicide 
is distinct from the “ant-motive” of having nothing to lve for, though clearly, the 
latter is a source of the former, and the power of the former reinforces the latter. © 
Following the next paragraph in the text, I call attention to how extremely difficult 
it 1s for us to reduce the intensity of certain basic forms of suffering by simply picking 
new targets for our hope. 

Because hopeless despair ıs affectless despair, it is easy not to notice that one is 
in this condition. For a powerful description of this numb state of self-alienation, 
conuder the following poem by Emily Dickinson: “There is a pun—so utter—/ It 
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Far better to be irrational than to lack the capacity for happiness. 
Far better to be unhappy. But when some measure of happiness can 
be purchased by killing off some part of oneself, the price may be 
worth it. There may be no other way to “get on with one’s life.” Of 
course, in most such cases, what is dead is not really gone. So there 
is usually room in such lives for a special hope. Someone whose child 
has died may eventually dare to conceive of herself as someone who 
can think again with pleasure of the many wonderful moments she 
spent with him. If, at the same time, she is convinced that this can 
never be, then her hope will be a new source of despair. If she holds 
on long enough, however, she may one day realize her ideal: she may 
succeed in sustaining the absence of any hope that things will be as 
they once were, without sustaining an absence of feeling.” 

And what of the hungry, frightened refugee? Can she ever truly 
resign herself to her lot? It does seem that others in her situation 
have done just this. But I wonder whether such apparent resignation 
is not really just a case of biding one’s time—waiting for things to 
get better. Waiting resignedly, perhaps. But waiting, just the same. 
Hoping. 

The difficulty of giving up hope in such a case is not merely psycho- 
logical; it is a function of the basic animal drive to thrive, and of the 
fact that there are limits to the conditions under which human animals 
can thrive—limits imposed by their need to eat and drink, by their 
sensitivity to pain, and so forth. Like all animals, we humans have the 
“builtin” goal to thrive in the ways that are characteristic of our 
species. And this goal is naturally part of our conception of who we 
are: I am someone who does not live on roots and leaves, who drinks 
water (or some other liquid), who sleeps daily. As my earlier allusion 
to blindness suggests, our selfconceptions can leave out many of the 
features that characterize a normal healthy human animal: one can 
conceive of oneself as the kind of human being who does not see, or 
whose legs do not move, or who does not make insulin. If, however, 
my happiness required me to embrace a conception of myself as the 
kind of human being who is perpetually cold and hungry, then it 


swallows substance up—/ Then covers the Abyss with Trance—/ So Memory can 
step/ Around—across—upon it—/ As one within a Swoon—/ Goes safely—where 
an open cye/ Would drop Him-—Bone by Bone,” from The Poems of Emily Dicktnson, 
Thomas H. Johnson, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard, 1979), Volume H, p 460. 

™ Emotions come and go. It » thus highly likely that someone who has suffered 
such a profound loss will become unhappy again for certain penods of time. Upon 
looking over a photo album, for example, she might relive her loss as though it were 
just yesterday, whatever she thought and felt when she first heard the news would 
“all come back again.” 
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would probably be impossible for me to be happy. My animal nature 
would continue to remind me that I really do regard a full belly as 
part of my good. It would not permit me to give up the aim of eating 
a decent meal. Jt would keep me hoping; and so it would sentence 
me to despair. 

Resignation is not alchemy: it cannot turn bad states of affairs into 
good ones. Nonetheless, it is often the necessary first step in revising 
one’s conception of one’s good.” And so, it is often the first step—a 
rationally justified step—on the way back to happiness. Again, most 
such revisions do not depend on concluding that the grapes were 
probably sour anyway; for, again, someone can readily admit that she 
would welcome a change which she no longer hopes for—and even 
a change which she no longer takes to be very important. In some 
cases, however, when, like the transformed homosexual, a person 
concludes that he was wrong about his own good, the alteration in 
his personal ideals is inseparable from an alteration in his more 
general views about what is desirable. Suppose, to take another exam- 
ple, that Bob has believed since childhood that no human life is a 
good human life unless the human being who lives it has been “saved.” 
And suppose that he despairs of ever achieving salvation himself. One 
way for him to alleviate his unhappiness would be for him to abandon 
his belief. He might not be able to do this, of course. But what if he 
could? What might this abandonment look like? He might conclude 
that there is no God, after all. Or he might conclude that he, at 
any rate, has no God. In either case, if he succeeds in becoming a 
nonbeliever, he will no longer value salvation. Indeed, he probably . 
would not even recognize it if it hit him on the head. (This is the 
difference between a true nonbeliever and someone who has turned 
his back on God in despair.™) 


9 Spinoza, Rousseau, and many others have tried to impress upon us how much 
our i Spe signed i tere O bg ad p NE cpa mR nag AE 
This can be read, in large part, as an exploraton of this Stoic insight, and 
an attempt to show that the connection between refusing to accept what 1s necessary 
and being unhappy is a more intimate connection than that between cause and 
effect. It is in to compare my remarks about resignation with the following 
comment by Allan Bloom: “Irony flourishes on the disproportion between the way 
things are and the way they should be while accepting the necessity of this dispropor- 
don. It ts a clasmcal style because the ancients did not expect that reality could become 
rational. moderation, rather than being the expression of a timid or easygoing 
soul, was for them the expression of one who has overcome hope and therefore 
indignation.... In short, irony seems to presuppose the distinction between theory 
and practice..."—Lous end Friendship (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1993), p. 193 

H My claim about despair thus represents a challenge to the teaching that despair 
is the worst sin because it involves grving up on God. 
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One can sometimes deceive oneself into believing that one’s con- 
ception of one’s good life has really changed—and with it, one’s 
conception of oneself as someone for whom it is good to live such a 
life. Theoretical reason gives mixed messages about such self-decep- 
tion. On the one hand, it tells us not to permit our wishes to determine 
our conception of reality. On the other hand, it tells us to avoid self- 
contradiction. I suspect that if deceiving oneself about what one really 
deems valuable and important does not actually cause one to change 
one’s mind, then this sort of self-deception is especially difficult to 
maintain. No sooner is the grape in one’s mouth than one concedes 
that life was no good without it; one is overwhelmed with relief and 
joy when God finally shows His face. 

It is often difficult, too, to deceive oneself about one’s real possibilit- 
ies. But I suspect that many happy people whose ideals are far from 
being realized owe their happiness, at least in part, to their abjlity to 
induce in themselves the false belief that the evidence does really 
warrant their hope. In some of these cases, the self-deceived belief 
becomes self-fulfilling. In all cases, it is an antidote to despair.” 

When we comply with reason’s demand by deceiving ourselves ip 
this second way—-and especially when we are incapable of pursuing 
the other ways of complying—we are, it seems to me, in a condition 
that is as close to Kantian “rational faith” as it is possible to come in 
relation to one’s personal ideals: we have embraced a “useful fiction” 
which has the support of a fundamental principle of reason, even 
though the evidence tells strongly against it. In this case, of course, 
reason’s recommendation is conditional, in part, on contingent psy- 
chological factors; reason is not, itself, the source of the ideals. But 
nor is it, on the Kantian account, the source of the human desire for 
happiness, without which happiness would not be part of the Highest 


4 Sheed offers an autobiographical example of how deceiving oneself can contmb- 
ute to the gradual process of reconceptualizing oneself in the way one must in order 
to be happy: “Nobody ever got used to blindness, or living in a wheelchair, or crawling 
to the m, in his mind, yet when the ome comes, the body often moves 

fast, handing out instructions as it goes on how to handle the latest disaster, 
like the next clue in a game. Your task is to keep your mind occupied between clues, 
keeping the truth or at least the words at bay unn] your body has learned the next 
moves. If, for instance, Pd been told at the beginning exactly how far I'd get with 
my exercises, and where I'd end up, I might indeed have felt like a cripple and quite 
bowed down by it, but I was able to convince myself that I was going all the way until 
my body was ready to tell me otherwise, and untl I'd learned slowly for myself, 
pushing against that unyielding hand, that this is where you get off... [A] firm belief 
in miracles and the power of prayer, and a trusting nature, did treat me to three 
and a half years of unbridled optimuam, at the end of which I was so used to polio 
that I could barely remember what life had felt like without it"—/n Love with Daylight, 
pp. 31-32. 
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Good. If, as I have suggested, our happiness is tied to our perception 
of the relationship between our actual condition and our personal 
ideals, then the useful fiction that the gap between our real life and 
our ideal life is not so big—or if big, then at least not so difficult 
to close—may play an important role in sustaining our rationally 
mandated faith in the possibility that someday senene who ought 
to be happy will be. 


VI. THE RATIONALITY OF OPPRESSION 


Many arguments with other rational agents about what each has rea- 
son to expect of the others are, in a broad sense, poktical arguments. 
Before bringing this article to a close, I want to say a few words about 
the political implications of the irrationality of unhappiness. Let me 
begin by stressing what my thesis does not imply. It does not imply 
that you can deprive me of something essential to my good—that, 
for example, you can deny me the right to vote—and then declare 
that I am irrational to protest, since what you have taken away is no 
longer attainable. I can reasonably retort that it is not irrational for 
me to protest, since it (the right) is attainable; it is attainable, since 
you can easily change things so as to enable me to vote. In short, you 
can deny me the right to vote without forcing me to conclude that 
it is unreasonable for me to expect that you will grant me this right 

This having been said, your behavior (and that of your associates 
in power) may well convince me that I have no reason to expect that 
you will grant me the right any time soon. In this case, if I continue 
to demand the right now, and if this is not simply a matter of strategy 
(or rhetoric), I will almost surely be unhappy. (“Almost surely”: unhap- 
piness requires a tension in one’s beliefs about what is possible; but 
again, though it is our natural way of experiencing this tension, I do 
not see any reason to insist that it is the inevitable consequence.) If 
I am unhappy (as opposed to merely judging that things are not as 
I would like them to be, nor as they should be), I will be (in the sense 
that we have been exploring) irrational: since I do not believe that 
it is possible to gain the right soon, I would be more rational if, rather 
than clutching at a desperate hope, I did not “let it bother me” that 
I will have to wait. 

Again, this merely implies that I have a reason to cheer up—not 
that, all things considered, I ought to do so. Happiness is not the only 
thing of importance in life. Certainly, rationality is not. Furthermore, 
in changing my attitude, I need not alter my long-term expectations. 
And so I need not give up my belief that I will, eventually, be granted 
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the right. Nor need I give up fighting for this right. Indeed, my 
hopeful long-term expectations will surely depend on my belief that 
I will never give up. 

What if, however, your behavior (and that of those with whom you 
share power) convinces me that this belief, too, is unfounded—that 
there is no reason to hope I will ever be granted the right to vote (or 
to drive a car, or to attend university, or...)? Unfortunately, we are 
all too familiar with situations of this kind, and we know the hard 
choice that they offer: like so many other victims of oppression, I will 
have to choose between being unhappy for the rest of my life and 
being happy with less than I had hoped for. If I really have good reason 
to believe that these are my only alternatives where my happiness is 
concerned, and if it really is within my power to choose, then, it seems 
to me, I would not necessarily be wrong to opt for happiness. And, 
in any case, I would not be irrational to do so. 

Of course, this is just what you, my oppressor, are counting on me 
to recognize. You are counting on me to try not to let my condition 
bother me (not to let it “get me down”), even if I dislike it, and you 
know that if it stops bothering me (if it stops “getting me down”), 
then I am eventually likely to take your restrictions for granted when 
Iam thinking about who I am and what is essential to my own good—or 
if I will not ever reach this point myself, then my children will (or 
those of my sex, if the restrictions apply only to them). This outcome 
is compatible with my continuing to fight on behalf of the generations 
to come. But when I am no longer unhappy, the motivation to fight 
will be hard to sustain. If I see this subtler side to oppression clearly 
` enough, I will recognize an additional reason to opt for unhappiness: 
I do not want to be a collaborator; I am not a collaborator. 

Or am I? After all, I am certainly someone who wants to be happy. 
I hope that I will one day be happy. Can I really reconcile myself to 
regarding happiness as a very nice condition which is, however, not- 
to-be-achieved by me? And if I can, should I? What it is rational for 
me to demand of you (and of all other rational agents) depends on 
what it is rational for me to demand of myself. I may be confused 
about this. And since my confusion will make it more difficult for me 
to resist you, your success in oppressing me will in this case, too, be 
due, in part, to the irrationality of unhappiness. 


There is considerable philosophical interest in the fact that we 
sometimes have practical reasons for holding beliefs that are not well 
supported by the evidence. In seeking a justification for our desire 
to be happy, I have discovered a simple theoretical reason for satisfying 
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this desire.* It turns out that the impulse to bring our lives into 
line with our ideals and the desire to bolster our confidence in the 
appropriateness of these ideals are not really as distinct as we have 
been inclined to think. \ 

With this discovery, we have, in effect, moved from Kant to Hegel. 
At least I think this is part of what Hegel was getting at when he told 
his magnificent story about how an ill-founded confidence in our 
conception of ourselves and our world generates a desire to transform 
ourselves and our world. Hegel to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
Real is not the Ideal. Nonetheless, we are committed to bringing 
them closer together. And we honor this commitment when we pursue 
our own happiness. 

This is not to deny, of course, that we are also committed to acting 
from motives that we can justify to others. Our reason has heteroge- 
neous ends; and nothing I have said by way of justifying our self- 
concern implies that this justification is ever overriding. It may well 
be that we should act on the desire to be happy only in those cases 
in which our behavior could be endorsed by all‘other rational agents. 
Nonetheless, if I am right, rational agents necessarily endorse the 
desire itself, this is part of what it is to be rational. 

According to T.M. Scanlon, “individual well-being [is] morally sig- 
nificant...not because it is intrinsically valuable or because promoting 
it is selfevidently a right-making characteristic, but simply because 
an individual could reasonably reject a form of argument that gave 
his well-being no weight.”* I have tried to show thay one reason why 
arguments can reasonably be rejected if they give an individual’s 
happiness no weight is precisely because, at least in most cases, unhappi- 
ness is intrinsically irrational; it is intrinsically irrational because it is 
itself a form of irrationality. ; 
SARAH BUSS 
The University of Iowa 


R According to Darwall, “practical reason includes no intnnsic requirement that 
we care either about others or about ourselves, since rational agency seems possible 
without even the capacity to care about a person, oneself or another, for that person’s 
sake"—“Selfinterest and Self-concern,” pp. 169-70. I am inclined to disagree. My 
point, however, is that even if Darwall is correct, reason in its theoretzcal capacity does 
enpor (at least one form of) our self-concern. 

Contractualism and Utihtarianism,” in Amartya Sen and Bernard Williams, eds., 
Unhiarianism and Beyond (New York: Cambridge, 1982), pp. 103-28, here p. 119 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ON FLOYD AND PUTNAM ON WITTGENSTEIN ON GODEL 


n a recent discussion piece, Juliet Floyd and Hilary Putnam! pres 
ent a new analysis of Wittgenstein’s “notorious paragraph” on 
Gédel’s first incompleteness theorem. Textually, they claim that 
Wittgenstein’s remarks have been widely misunderstood, and they 
argue that Wittgenstein had a better understanding of Gédel’s theo- 
rem than he has often been credited with. Substantively, they find in 
Wittgenstein’s remarks “a philosophical claim of great interest,” and 
they argue that, when this claim is properly assessed, it helps to vindi 
cate some of Wittgenstein’s broader views on Gddel’s theorem. 
Here, I address the second of these two arguments. (while dis- 
claiming the scholarly credentials required to assess the first, the 
purely textual, one).’ I begin by examining the central claim which 
Floyd and Putnam attribute to Wittgenstein, showing that their argu- 
ment for this claim is inadequate and that the claim itself is almost 
certainly false. I then argue that, even if Wittgenstein’s central claim 
were true, it would not lead to the conclusions Floyd and Pumam 
think it does. At the end of the day, I conclude that Floyd and Putnam 
provide no new insights into Gédel’s theorem by way of their reading 
of Wittgenstein. E 


1. ON FLOYD AND PUTNAM 
Let us begin with the relevant passage from Wittgenstein. 


I imagine someone asking my advice; he says: “I have constructed a 
proposition (I will use ‘P’ to designate it) ın Russell’s symbolism, and 
by means of certain definitions and transformations it can be so interpre- 
ted that it says: ‘P is not provable in Russell’s system’. Must I not say 
that this proposition on the one hand is true, and on the other hand 
unprovable? For suppose it were false; then it is true that it is provable. 


'*A Note on Wittgenstein’s ‘Notorious Paragraph’ about the Gödel Theorem,” 
this JOURNAL, xcvu, 11 (November 2000): 624-82 

* For more on the textual questions, see Floyd, “On Saying What You Really Want 
to Say: Wittgenstein, Gödel, and the Tmsection of the Angle,” in Jaakko Hintikka, 
ed., Prom Dedekind to Godel: Essays on the Deoelopment of the Foundations of Mathematscs 
(Boston: Khrwer, 1995), pp. 378-425; Floyd, “Prose versus Proof Wittgenstein on 
Gödel, Tarski, and Truth,” Philosophia Mathematica, x (2001): 280-307, and Mark 
Steiner, “Wittgenstein as His Own Worst Enemy The Case of Gédel’s Theorem,” 
Philosophia Mathematica, 1x. (2001): 257-79 


0022-862X/04/0104/ 197-210 © 2004 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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And that surely cannot be! And if it is proved, then it is proved that it 
is not provable. Thus it can only be true, but unprovable.” 


Just as we can ask, “‘Provable’ in what system?,” so we must also ask, 
“True’ in what system?” “True in Russell’s system” means, as was said, 
proved in Russell’s system, and “false” in Russell’s system means the 
opposite has been proved in Russell’s system.—Now, what does your 
“suppose it is false” mean? In the Russell sense it means, “suppose the 
opposite has been proved in Russell’s system”; tf that is your assumphon 
you will now presumably give up the interpretation that it is unprovable. 
And by “this interpretation” I understand the translation into this English 
sentence.—If you assume that the proposition is provable in Russell's 
system, that means it is true in the Russell sense, and the interpretation 
“P is not provable” again has to be given up. If you assume that the 
proposition is true in the Russell sense, the some thing follows. Further. 
if the proposition is supposed to be false in some other than the Russell 
sense, then it does not contradict this for it to be proved in Rusesell’s 
system. (What 1s called “losing” in chess may constitute winning in an- 
other game.)* 


In this passage, we find Wittgenstein criticizing a relatively common inter- 
pretation of Gédel’s first theorem: that the theorem shows—or helps to 
show—that there are true but unprovable sentences of ordinary number 
theory.‘ Wittgenstein objects to this interpretation, partially because he is 
skeptical concerning the notion of “Truth” in play here (“True’ in what 
system”), and partially because he is opposed in principle to the 
derivation of “philosophical” claims from “mathematical” arguments." 

In their analysis of this passage, Floyd and Putnam focus on the 
following key claim (paraphrased from the second paragraph of Witt- 
genstein’s discussion): 


(KC) If one assumes that ~P 1s provable, then one should give up the 
“translation” of P by the English sentence ‘P is not provable’. 


In what follows, I start by sketching the basic mathematics behind 
this claim. I then examine Floyd and Putnam’s argument for the 


® Remarks on the Foundatons of Mathematics, G.E. von Wright, R. Rees and G.E.M. 
Anscombe, eds., Anscombe, trans. (Cambridge: MIT, 1956), I, Appendix MI, §8. 

í Wittgenstein focuses on number theory as formulated in “Russell’s system”-——that 
1s, the system of Prinapta Mathematica. There is, however, nothing in his argument that 
depends on this particular choice of background logic. For expository convenience, I 
will recast the argument in terms of ordinary, first-order Peano Arithmeuc. Later—in 
section rv—I discuss the possible philosophical significance of formulating the argu- 
ment in “Russell's system. 

+ See, for Sano tien Remarks, VII $19. See also Philosophical Investigations, Anscombe, 
trans. (New York: Macmillan, 1953), 8124. 
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claim and what they take to follow from it. Finally, in sections n and 
m, I explain how and why their analysis goes wrong. 

I begin with the relevant mathematics. In his original paper on 
incompleteness,’ Gödel defines two formulas in the language of for- 
mal number theory. These formulas—which I will call “PROOF(x, 9)” 
and “SUBST (x, y, z)”—have the following nice property.’ 


NUMERALWISE REPRESENTABILITY: Let m be the code of a 
sentence, $, and let n be a natural number: 


(1) If nis the code of a proof of $, then PAF PROOF[A4, 2]. 
(2) Ifnis not the code ofa proof of ¢, then PAK ~PROOF[A, A]. 


Similarly, let 6(%) be a formula with one free variable, let p be 
the code of $, and let n and m be natural numbers: 


(1') If mis the code of 6(#), then PAF SUBST[§, ^, f). 
(2') If mis not the code of $(f), then PAF —SUBSTT[A, ^, A]. 


Using these formulas, Gödel defines the sentence which Wittgentein 
later calls “P” (although Gödel himself calls it something different). 
Initially, he defines the formula: 


p(w) = dy [SUBST fm, w, 9) & Iz PROOF(z 9)] 
Letting & be the code for (1), Godel sets: 
P= (4) = 3y [SUBST (4, 4 y) & 73z PROOF(, y)] 


This, then, gives the basic definition underlying Wittgenstein’s (and 
later Floyd and Putnam’s) discussion. There are two things we should 
notice about this definition. 

First, the property of numeralwise representability explains why some- 
one might think that Pshould be interpreted as saying “Pis unprovable.” 
On the assumption that PA is sound—that is, that NF PA—the numer- 
alwise representability of PROOF(x, y) and SUBST (x y, z) entails the 
following, somewhat more semantic, property:* 


ê Gödel, “On Formally Undecidable Propositions of Prenapia Mathematica and 
Related Systems,” in Collected Works (New York: Oxford, 1986), pp. 145-99. 

™To unpack the terminology/notanon here, I note that “coding” is smply a way 
of associating natural numbers to syntactic objects like formulas and proofs; done 
property, ıt allows syntactic properties like “being well-formed” or “bemg a valid 
proof” to be treated as number-theoretic properties of the associated codes. Similarly, 
the notation # simply represents the expresmon for the number » in the language 
of formal number theory: specifically, 0 + 1 +.. + 1, with n I's. 

*It 1s important to note that these facts about anthmetic expressibility can be 
proved directly, without passing through numeralwise representabihty (Gödel him- 
self approaches arithmetic expressibility this way in his 1931 paper) Nonetheless, 
once we have numeralwise representability, it provides a quick route to arithmetic ex- 
presmbility. 
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ARITHMETIC EXPRESSIBILITY: For any two numbers nand m, 
N E PROOF (^, A) if and only if m is the code of a sentence, 9, 
and n is the code of a proof of $. 


Similarly, for any three numbers n, m, and r, N F SUBST(A, M, f) if 
and only if n is the code of a formula, $(v), and ris the code 
of the sentence $(7). 


Using arithmetic expressibility, therefore, we can make perfect sense 
of the claims that “Jz PROOF(z, y) “says that” the sentence coded 
by y is unprovable and that SUBST (4, &, y) “says that” y is the code 
of P. Together, these two claims provide the intuitive basis for interpre- 
ting Pas “P is unprovable.” 

Second, opr definition explains why someone might think that P 
is a true but unprovable sentence of number theory. If we filter P 
through arithmetic expressibility, we get the following result: 


NEP if and only if there is an n such that N F SUBST(4, 4, ^) 
and NF ~az PROOF(z ñ). 


if and only if there is an n, such that n is the code of P 
and N F —Jz PROOF (z ñ). 


if and only if there is no m, such that m is the code of a 
proof of P. 


if and only if PAF P. 


This equivalence leaves us with two options: either N E P and PA F P 
or N =Æ P and PA FP. Notice, however, that the second of these two 
options contradicts the soundness of PA (since it trivially entails that 
N PA). Hence, we are forced to accept the first option. And this first 
option looks an awful lot like the claim that Pis true but unprovable. 

This, therefore, gives us a sketch of the claims Floyd and Putnam 
want to argue against (that P says “P is unprovable” and that P itself 
is “true but unprovable”). To understand their objections to these 
claims, we can begin by looking at their argument for KC.’ So suppose, 
just for the sake of argument, that PA is consistent but that we have 
discovered that PA | ~P. The first thing to notice is that this entails 
that N # PA (that is, since NF PA > NEPS NEP» PAF P= 
PA is inconsistent). It follows, therefore, that PA is satisfied only by 
nonstandard models of number theory—that is, by models which are 


° The argument occurs on pp. 625-27. 
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not isomorphic to the natural numbers. To use the technical jargon, 
it follows that PA is w-inconsistent.” 

Consider, then, a specific model of PA. Call this model M, and call the 
code of P, # Then, since PA H ~P, we know that M E Jx PROOF(x f). 
Therefore, there is some element m E M such that MF PROOF[m, f]. 
But, by numeralwise representability, MF -PROOF (^, fy) for each 
natural number n. Hence, the relevant m is not one of the ordinary 
natural numbers—it is, of necessity, one of the “nonstandard” elements 
of M.” Further, and this is the second thing to notice here, there is 
no interesting sense in which this nonstandard m “codes up” a proof 
of P—or of any other formula, for that matter. Given this, we have 
no reason to think that the formula PROOF(x, y), as it gets interpreted 
by the model M, still captures the notion “y is the code of a sentence 
and x is the code of a proof of that sentence.” 

In this situation, therefore, Floyd and Putnam argue that it is hard 
to justify interpreting Pas meaning “P is not provable.” After all, the 
intuitive motivation for interpreting P this way involved interpreting 
P on the natural numbers—that is, interpreting “+” as plus, “X” as 
times, and letting “4x” range over the natural numbers. But now it 
turns out that this interpretation is incompatible with PA itself (since 
PA has only nonstandard models). Similarly, the interpretation of P 
as “P is not provable” owed something to the interpretation of 
PROOF(x, 3) suggested by arithmetic expressibility. But, as we have 
just seen, this interpretation of PROOF(x, y) breaks down when we 
interpret PROOF(x, y) on nonstandard models. Hence, once we make 
the assumption that PA ~PR—and thus that there are no standard models 
Jor PA—we have every reason to give up our initial interpretations of 
both PROOF(x, y) and of P.” 

This, then, is the core of Floyd and Putnam’s argument for KC. 
What a given formula “expresses” depends on the model at which we 


1 Formally, w-inconsistency is a bit stronger than the claim that a system has only 
“nonstandard” models to say that PA is winconsistent means that there is some 
particular formula, @(x), such that for each s, PA H —9(4), but it is also the case 
that PA F 3x @(x). In the specific case where PA H `P, we can actually identify the 
relevant $(x): for each n, PA “PROOF(4, f), but PA F dx PROOF(x, fy). So, in 
this case, it is the very formula used in the construction of P that serves to witness 
the w-inconsistency of PA. 

" Cf. the discussion of inconsistency in the preceding footnote. 

BHIn general, there may also be problems concerning the interpretation of 
SUBST (x, 3, z). In particular, there will be nonstandard elements m, "e, # E M such 
that MF SUBST (m, m, #4), even though it is dear that » does not code an ordinary 
natural number and that neither œ nor = code formulas. Fortunately, this does 
not have to affect the mterpretation of P, since we con show that interprets 
SUBST(& & z) correctly (that is, MF SUBST(4 4 m) © ME == ). 
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interpretit. Ifwe interpret PROOF (x, y) and Pon the natural numbers, 
then it is plausible to think that they express the facts that “x codes 
a proof of y and that “P is unprovable.” If we interpret them on 
nonstandard models, then it is no longer plausible to think that they 
express such things. Therefore, once we assume that PA is wincon 
sistent—and hence that all “admissible interpretations” take place on 
nonstandard models—we are left with no good reasons for interpre- 
ting Pas “Pis not provable.” 

So much for KC itself. With KC in hand, I turn to the consequences 
Floyd and Putnam draw from KC. To begin, KC shows that the formal 
Structure of P does not force us to interpret P as “P is not provable” 
(since this is an interpretation we would give up under certain circum- 
stances—for example, if we discovered that PA F =P). Nor, Floyd 
and Putnam argue, do the other details of Gédel’s mathematics force 
us to interpret P this way. As formulated in his original paper, Gédel’s 
proof is purely syntactic (using numeralwise representability to show 
that if PA is w-consistent, then PAK P). Hence, as far as the mathemat- 
ies goes, we can dispense with interpretation altogether." Given all this, 
it is unclear where the claim that Pshould be interpreted as meaning 
“P is unprovable” is supposed to coms from. At best, this seems to 
be a “metaphysical claim” (632) which gets grafted onto Gddel’s 
mathematics; it is not, in any interesting sense, something which follows 
from that mathematics. 

At the end of the day, Floyd and Putnam take themselves to have 
vindicated Wittgenstein’s skepticism about the common insistence 


13 As Mic Detlefsen has pointed out to me, the claim that Gédel’s proof is “purely 
syntactic” needs to be treated with some care. On the one hand, Gédel’s proof does 
not require specifying a full, formal interpretation of the symbols of his language. 
(Gödel himself emphasizes this fact on pp. 171, 177, and 181.) Nor does it involve 
a notion of truth for that language. So, it is not semantic in the way that a model 
theoretic argument is semantic (or one which made use of arithmetic expreasibility). 

On the other hand, the argument does involve a systematic associahon between 
natural numbers and terms in our language (for example, between n and #). This 
association is crucial for proving the numeralwise representabulity results on which the 
overall proof depends. So, even Gédel’s “syntactic proof” involves general correlations 
between natural numbers and the formal expressions which, in Gédel’s own terms, 
“denote” those numbers. 

4 At best, Floyd and Putnam suggest, Godel's paper gives rise to a prooftheoretic 
conception of truth—one under which “P is true” mesons PA | P and “P u false” 
means PA H ~P. Clearly, however, this is an mterpretation which leaves no room for 
“trae but unprovable” sentences of arithmetic. 

Now, for the reasons mentioned in the last foomote, I find the claim that Godel’s 
mathematics does not involve “interpretation” somewhat problematic (though there 
ts clearly a sense in which it 1s true) For the sake of argument, though, I will avoid 
these complexities by simply granting the claim that Gédel’s proof is “purely syntactic” 
and that it involves no “interpretation.” 
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that Gödel’s incompleteness theorem shows that there are true but 
unprovable sentences of ordinary number theory. To make this claim 
plausible, we seem to need an interpretation of Pwhich makes P say 
“P is not provable.” But KC—along with an analysis of the actual 
mathematics of Gddel’s proof—undercuts the idea that Gédel’s work 
provides such an interpretation. As a result, Floyd and Putnam con- 
clude that the common insistence that P is “true but unprovable” is 
more a “metaphysical claim” than a “mathematical result” (632). And, 
while this does not entail that the claim is false, it does show “how 
little sense we have succeeded in giving it” (632). 


O. ON KC 


In this section, I step back to examine Floyd and Putnam’s argument 
for KC in more detail. (In section m1, I will look at their more general 
conclusions concerning the incompleteness theorem.) To see what 
is wrong with Floyd and Putnam’s argument for KC, we need to back 
up a bit and recall the hypothetical situation KC envisages. Initially, 
we come to Gédel’s theorem with an interpretation of the language of 
formal arithmetic on the natural numbers—an interpretation which 
reads “+” as plus, “X” as times, and which lets “3x” range over the 
natural numbers.” Given this interpretation, we proceed to assume 
two things. First, we assume that our background axiomatization of 
arithmetic is sound—that is, that all of the axioms of PA come out 
irue on our interpretation. (If we use standard modeltheoretic mæ 
chinery, this amounts to the claim that N F PA.) Second, on the 
basis of an argument like that given on page 200, we assume that we 
can interpret Pas “P is not provable.” 

Now at this point, KC suggests the following hypothetical: suppose 
PA >P. As we saw in section 1, this entails that N # PA. Hence, we 
face a choice. On the one hand, we could modify our background 
interpretation of arithmetic, giving up N as an appropriate model for 
our language and limiting ourselves to those (nonstandard) models 
which happen to satisfy PA. If we make this choice, then we will be 
forced to give up the interpretation of P as “P is not provable” (for 
the reasons highlighted by Floyd and Putnam). On the other hand, 


3 After Tarski, this interpretation would probably be fleshed out using model 
theoretic machinery. But this is not necessary Gödel himself sketches a non-Tarskian 
version of the interpretation, and it 1s this non-Tarskian interpretation which Gödel 
uses in formulating the notion of arithmetic expressibility (and in proving things 
about that notion), see pp. 181-91. 

1$ For the remainder of the paper, I will assume that we have used standard model 
theoretic machinery in fleshing out our interpretation. Hence, I will use NF PA to 
express the soundness of our axioms 
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we could keep our background tnierpretation of arithmetic language 
and give up the assumption that PA provides a satisfactory axiomatiza- 


tion of arithmetic. 

It is clear from their paper that Floyd and Putnam think we should 
take the first option (as witnessed, for instance, by their insistence 
that only models which satisfy PA should count as “admissible interpre- 
tations” for our language).’” But it is equally clear that they provide 
no real argument for preferring this option. Instead, they simply ignore 
the possibility of keeping N as the canonical interpretation for our 
language while abandoning (or, at the very least, modifying) the w-inconsis- 
tent axiomatization that stands in conflict with this interpretation." 

So far, this is simply an objection to Floyd and Putnam’s argument 
(pointing out a lacuna which could, in principle, be filled in). But 
there is a deeper problem here: Floyd and Putnam’s assumptions 
about the (hypothetical) response of the mathematical community 
to the discovery that PA H- =P are almost certainly false. Although 
such a discovery would cause a great deal of consternation, I think 
the vast majority of mathematicians would look for ways of revising 
PA in order to block the proof in question—that is, would try to 
isolate the specific axioms of PA that are essential to the proof and 
to eliminate some of them from our axiomatization.” There are three 
points to make about this. 

First, it is almost unimaginable that mathematicians would adopt 
recognizably nonstandard models of arithmetic as canonical for inter- 
preting the language of number theory. Neither would they accept 
a provably w-inconsistent axiomatization of arithmetic as adequate 
(since it would not, after all, describe the natural numbers!). Given 
this, the straightforward claim that mathematicians would reject the 
interpretation of Pas “Pis not provable” because they accept nonstan- 
dard models as the basis for interpreting arithmetic is surely mistaken 


” The insistence that we limit ourselves to models of PA when we interpret anthme- 
tic runs rather deep in Floyd and Putnam’s paper. At one pomt they even suggest 
that, were we to find PA mconsistent, we should conclude that there are no admisible 
interpretations of anthmetic (see 626). 

18 This is not, perhaps, so surprising in Putnam's case, as a simular insistence on 
the priority of axioms over interpretations hes at the heart of his so-called “model 
theoretic argument” against realism. See sections m-1v of Timothy Bays, “On Putnam 
and His Models,” this JOURNAL, xcym, 7 (July 2001). 881-50. 

" My guess is that mathematicans would initially focus on the uses of induction 
in the proof. The hope would be that some well-mouvated restricnon of the induction 
scheme would enable us both to restore wconsistency and to understand may our 
ininal scheme went wrong (for example, perhaps we allowed induction on some 
subtly-paradoxical predicate/formula). This seems far more likely than the abandon- 
ment of N which Floyd and Putnam urge upon us. 
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(though it is equally surely what Floyd and Putnam’s argument re- 
quires). 

Second, although mathematicians would not abandon the interpre- 
tation of Pas “P is not provable” for the reasons Floyd and Putnam 
suggest, there is one reason they might abandon it. Suppose it turns 
out that the specific mathematics used in proving arithmetic expressi- 
bility is somehow implicated by the discovery that PA F =P. (Say, 
because there is some $ E PA such that (1) $ is crucial to the proof 
of >Pand (2) there are numbers nand msuch that m codes a formula, 
and n codes a proof of that formula, but PANG} K PROOF(f, #).)” 
In such a case, the modifications to PA which are needed to avoid the 
acceptance of nonstandard models might undercut various arithmetic 
expressibility results. In doing so, they might also undercut the tradi- 
tional interpretation of P. 

This, then, looks like a circumstance where something like KC 
might really be true. Still, there are some obvious worries. First, the 
supposition in the last paragraph is extremely implausible. The nu- 
meralwise representability results on page 199 can be proved in very 
weak fragments of arithmetic, and it is hard to imagine these frag- 
ments being problematic.” Second, any discovery of problems in weak 
arithmetic—say, in ould require such deep revisions of present 
mathematics that it is virtually impossible to adjudicate questions 
concerning “what we would/should do” in such circumstances. In 
particular, neither I nor Floyd and Putnam are in a position to intelli- 
gently evaluate KC under this kind of hypothetical. Finally, whatever 
we would do under this hypothetical, we would do it for reasons other 
than those Floyd and Putnam suggest. If, for instance, we would 
abandon the interpretation of Pas “Pis not provable,” then we would 
do so as part of a larger revision of PA aimed at keeping the standard 
model of arithmetic; we would not accept nonstandard models in 
order to keep the’ w-inconsistent PA. 

This brings me to my third point: nothing I have just said implies 
that mathematicians would lose interest in PA and its models (that is, 
under the circumstances envisioned by KC). Just as logicians now 
study nonstandard models of arithmetic (while acknowledging that 


D Of course, this particular result would simply block the proof of arithmetic 
expresibdlity wa numeralwise representability. The crucial case—and the case we 
are really interested in—is where the elimination of ẹ would undercut every proof 
of arithmetical expressibility (perhaps by undercutting the recurmve definition of 
satisfaction). Nevertheless, the case above illustrates the Arend of problem at issue here. 

2 So, for mstance, numeralwise representability holds for systems as weak as Rob- 
inson's Q; (a fragment of arithmetic which involves no inducton); it 18 very hard to 


imagine Q, being inconsistent. 
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these models are nonstandard), so mathematicians would continue 
to think about nonstandard models after the discovery that PA F ~P 
(indeed, they would probably study them a lot more than they do 
now). Nevertheless, the majority of mathematical work—and the work 
that would be universally recognized as anthmetic—would continue to 
involve the study of N: it would involve interpreting the language of 
arithmetic on N, and it would look for axioms satisfied by N.” 

These, then, are some reasons for thinking that Floyd and Putnam’s 
argument for KC is flawed and that KC itself is mistaken. Before 
moving on, I think it is useful to digress a moment and examine a 
claim similar to KC outside the mathematical context. Suppose we 
have a formal axiomatization of some part of physics—call it T and 
suppose that it is formulated in the language L. Next, suppose we 
discover that T proves things that conflict with the basic physical 
phenomena T was supposed to describe (for example, T makes a 
series of glaringly false predictions). Then, just as in Floyd and Put- 
nam’s case, we face a choice: we can abandon Tand start looking for 
new axioms that better describe the phenomena we are interested 
in, or we can abandon the physical phenomena and start studying 
arbitrary models of T (numerical models, perhaps). 

Here, I think it is obvious that the physics community would take 
the first option. Twas interesting only (or, at least, primarily) because 
it seemed to describe a specific class of physical phenomena (that is, 
described it via the standard interpretation of £). Once T goes wrong 
about such phenomena, then T has to be modified. In the scientific 
case, therefore, preserving the original interpretation of our language 
turns out to be far more important than preserving our original 
axiomatization. I see no reason to think that things are different for 
the mathematical case; hence, I see no reason to accept Floyd and 
Putnam’s argument for KC. At the very least, the structural similarities 
between their argument and the (obviously faulty) physical analogue 
should lead us to be highly suspicious of the former. 


Il. ON GODEL’S THEOREM 


In this section, I turn from Floyd and Putnam’s defense of KC to 
make some brief comments concerning the conclusions they draw 
from this claim. First, I concede a point: there is nothing in the formal 


B 4 qualification is in order here. A lot of current work in arithmetic focuses on 
the purely algebraic properties of the natural numbers (and associated structures 
like Z and Q). To the extent that nonstandard models of N (and the assomated 
nonstandard versions of Z and Q) continue to satisfy the relevant algebraic axioms, 
people working on algebraic number theory may not care about nonstandardness. 
Nevertheless, no matter how interesting these nonstandard models are (to algebrists 
and logicrans), the canonical core of arithmetic will continue to be the study of N, 
and the axioms for arithmetic will have to be axioms satisfied by N. 
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structure of P—that is, in P’s very syntax—which forces us to interpret 
Pas “Pis not provable.” Nor, as Floyd and Putnam notice, does Gédel’s 
original proof require such an interpretation. So, if these were the 
only ways of providing a mathematically significant interpretation of 
P, then Floyd and Putnam would be right in challenging the claim 
that P means “P is not provable.” 

Fortunately, these are not the only respectable ways of interpreting 
P. The natural interpretation of the language of arithmetic—the inter- 
pretation under which “+” means plus, “X” means times, and “Jx” 
ranges over the natural numbers—can be made perfectly rigorous. 
At present, it would be most natural to do this using modeHheoretic 
machinery or Tarski’s original apparatus of language, metalanguage, 
mneta-metalanguage, and so forth. But even without this machinery, 
we can formulate the interpretation in a mathematically perspicuous 
manner. Indeed, Gödel himself uses this interpretation in his 1931 
paper, both to formulate the notion of arithmetic expressibility and 
to prove theorems involving this notion.” 

Further, this interpretation has closer ties to the incompleteness 
theorem than Floyd and Putnam’s argument would lead one to be- 
lieve. I have already noted that Gödel uses the interpretation in several 
parts of his paper, and he seems to presuppose it in many of his informal 
asides.* More substantially, the interpretation helps to explain why 
Gédel’s theorem is interesting in the first place. The theorem is not 
interesting because it shows that a randomly selected axiom system 
happens to be incomplete: there are lots of incomplete axiom systems, 
and most of them are rather boring.” Instead, the theorem shows 
that a standard axiomatization of arithmetio—of the theory of N—is 
incomplete. More significantly, the theorem does not just show that 

this particular axiomatization i is incomplete. Rather, it shows that arith- 
metic is intrinsically incomplete: no recursive extension of PA (or even 
of Q) provides a complete axiomatization of arithmetic.” It is this 
intrinsic incompleteness of arithmetic which makes G6del’s first theo- 
rem so interesting. 

Finally, and most importantly, although it is certainly true that 
Godel’s original proof of incompleteness was syntactic, there is an 
alternate, semantic proof which makes essential use of the interpreta- 
tion at issue here. This proof starts with the arithmetical expressibility 
results from page 200 and then uses the argument which immediately 


™ See Gödel, p. 181 for the defimtion of arithmetic expressibility See pp. 183-87 
for some theorems which use this notion. 

“See Godel, pp. 149-51. 

3 For example, the systems Ø, {P(c)}, and {c »* d} are all trivially, and uninterest- 


ingly, incomplete. 
So, there is no way to “fix” the incompleteness of PA by adding a few new axioms. 
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follows those results (again, page 200) to show that P is a true but 
unprovable sentence (and, hence, that P is undecidable from PA).” 
So, even though Gödel did not use this interpretation in his official 
proof of incompleteness, the interpretation is still very closely related 
to the underlying mathematics of Gddel’s paper.” 

When all is said and done, then, J think that Floyd and Putnam 
are mistaken in the conclusions they draw from KC. There is a perfectly 
good—and a perfectly mathematically respectable—interpretation of 
the language of arithmetic under which P expresses the fact that P 
is not provable. On this interpretation, Gédel’s theorem really does 
show that Pis “true but not provable.” Further, this interpretation is 
in no way foreign to Gédel’s work. Gödel uses the interpretation in 
the paper where he proves his incompleteness theorem; the interpre- 
tation helps to explain the significance of that theorem; and the inter- 
pretation can be used—as Gödel well knew—to provide a rigorous 
proof of that theorem. All of this is plain, simple mathematics; there 
are no “metaphysical claims” anywhere on the horizon. 


IV. “RUSSELL’S SYSTEM” AND FOUNDATIONS 


Before concluding, I want make two remarks concerning an issue I 
bypassed near the beginning of this paper: the fact that I have formu- 
lated my arguments in terms of PA, while Wittgenstein, Floyd and 
Putnam formulated theirs in terms of “Russell’s system.” Now on one 
level, any reversion back to Russell’s system would only make my 
argument stronger. PA is a far more widely accepted formal system 
than Russell’s system is (or ever was). Hence, just as it is clear that 
we would modify PA to deal with a discovery that PA is winconsistent 
(as argued in section 1), it is even more clear that we would modify 
Russell’s system to deal with an winconsistency in that context.” As 


"Tt is worth noting that this semantic proof amounts to a formalization of the 
informal f given in the first paragraph of Wittgenstein’s remarks (see pages 
197-98). Wittgenstein, however, goes on to criticize this proof in his second pare 
graph. Surprisingly, it 1s just this criticism which Floyd and Putnam mean to be 
defending. See Steiner for more on Wittgenstein’s rejection of the semantic proof. 

™ Two historical comments are in order. First, Gédel humself was clearly aware of 
the semantic proof of incompleteness. he sketches it at the beginning of his 1981 
paper (pp. 149-51), and he outlines it again in a series of lectures given at Institute 
for Advanced Study in 1934. Second, Gödel had several reasons for avoiding this 
semantic proof in his see ce For one thing, the syntactic proof provides crucial 

“ingredients” for e second incompleteness theorem (while the semantic 
proof Aor tes not). For ee Gédel intended his theorem to have relevance to 
David Hilbert’s Progi, but only the syntactic proof of the theorem could have 
such relevance. Hence, Gödel had a number of purely mathematical reasons for 
using a syntactic proof in 1981. Given this, Göde!’s use of the syntactic proof should 
not be interpreted as a lack of awareness of the semantic proof (and still less as a reaction 
of that proof). 

™ Two technical issues deserve comment here. First, the notion of winconsstency 
depends on the version of Russell’s system with which we are working. Godel himself 
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a result, the arguments J gave in sections 0 and m would be even 
stronger if KC were reformulated in terms of Russell’s system. So, 
there is nothing “slippery” in moving the arguments to PA for reasons 
of perspicuousness. 

On another level, though, there may seem to be a problem here. 
Russell wanted his system to provide a foundation for mathematics: 
to provide the framework in which other parts of mathematics are 
formulated, and to set the standards for mathematical rigor. Given 
this, it might seem odd to think that we can “step outside” this frame- 
work to discuss its semantics (and then reject the framework if it does 
not live up to our expectations!). To put the point in Floyd and 
Putnam’s terms: “to confess that this is what one has to do would be 
to abandon the claim for the foundational status of a system such as 
Principia Mathematica entirely” (630). On this view, then, it may seem 
that my entire argument in sections n and m depends on adopting 
the wrong attitude toward our background axiomatization (on treating 
it as “just one pjece of mathematics among others”),” 

Although this line may initially be tempting, it should be rejected 
for two reasons. First, there cannot be a problem simply with stepping 
back to study the metatheory of our axiomatization. Far, if that were 
the problem, then it would indict the study of proof theory as much as 
the study of semantics (and, hence, indict the syntactic argument in 
Gödel’s original paper). Any version of Gédel’s theorem will involve 
some amount of “stepping back” from our foundational system (that 





worked with a version of Russell's logic which was “superimposed” on ordinary Peano 
Arithmetic in particular, Gédel's formulation proved that “every object is a number.” 
For this formulation of Russell's system, the defininon of winconsistency given in 
footnote 10 works just fine. 

If we work with the full system of PM—or, for that matter, with a system like 
ZFC—then our system will prove that there are objects other than numbers (and 
we will have to use a predicate or formula to pick out the particular objects which 
we want to count as “natural numbers”). For such systems, we say that Tis winconmstent 
if there is a formula, @(x), such that for each n, Tk —~$(#), but it us also the case 
that T+ Jx [NUMBER(x) & @(x)]. This is a/the standard way of thinking about œ- 
inconsistency for systems which talk about more than number theory. (Note that if 
we simply used the definition from footnote 10, then systems like Twould be tually 
winconsistent ) 

Second, the discovery that PM was winconsistent would leave us with several 
different options. We could modify the undertying logic of PM; we could change the 
way we formulate arithmetic in PM; or we could leave everything as it 1s and cease 
to regard our system as a formulation of anthmetc (see the comment in the main 
text vis-a-vis this last option). The only thing we cannot do, I contend, 1s to leave 
things as they are ond insist that we still have a formulation of arithmetic. 

£ For what it w worth, Godel himself seems to share my “bad attitude” toward 
Russell's system For Godel, Russell’s system was simply one of several “related systems” 
to which his results applied, and he felt free to step back and discuss both the syntax 
and the semantics of each of these systems. 
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is why it is a result in metamathematics), and I see no principled reasons 
for permitting us to step back to make syntactic generalizations, while 
forbidding us to step back to make semantic generalizations.” There- 
fore, if the foundationalist worry is to be cogent, it has to focus on 
the claim that metatheoretic analysis can make us give up a founda 
tional system (and not on the very idea of metatheoretic analysis). 

Second, there are clear cases where we can be forced to give up a 
foundational system (for example, when it proves a contradiction).™ 
And even when we do not give up a foundational system—because it 
is too clear, precise and elegant to give up—we can still reject it as a 
foundation for a specific discipline. If a “foundation for arithmetic” winds 
up proving that 2 + 2 = 5, then it is not a foundation for arithmetic 
(though it may well be foundation for something else). Similarly, if 
a “foundation for analysis” proves that the derivative of x? + 1 is x” 
then it is not a foundation for analysis (though, again, it may be a 
foundation for something else).™ It is just a crazy view of foundational 
research which holds that, once a foundational system has been pro- 
posed, we can no longer legitimately discuss whether that system is 
offecttve at founding the subjects we wanted it to found in the first place. 

In the end, then, I do not see any problems with either my move 
from Ruasell’s system to PA or my willingness to consider modifications 
of “foundational” axiom systems. In particular, I do not see any “foun- 
dationalist” reasons for changing the conclusions I reached in sections 
u and im. There is a perfectly good—and, indeed, a perfectly canoni- 
cal—~interpretation of arithmetic under which Wittgenstein’s P really 
does say “P is not provable.” Given this interpretation, Gddel’s theo- 
rem helps to show that there are “true but unprovable” sentences of 
ordinary number theory. Nothing in Wittgenstein’s remarks—or in 
Floyd and Putnam’s analysis of those remarks—should lead us to 
think otherwise. 

TIMOTHY BAYS 

University of Notre Dame 


* As a point tu quo, I would note that Floyd and Putnam themselves engage in 
purely semantic reasoning about Russell’s system. So, for instance, they argue that 
it would be acceptable to define “truth in PM” as “hol in all models of PM” 
(681). Si , they are willing to prove that, if PM F- `P, then all modais of PM are 
nonstandard (625). Given this, it would be unreasonable for them to object m principle 
to the semantic analysis of foundational systems. 

R The important point, here, is that we can recognize from the owtnde that contra- 
dictions are unacceptable. We do not just t contradictions because our “founda- 
tional” system tells us to. Hence, we inly have some abihty to step back and 
engage in critical reflecton on (purported) foundations. 

And, I would argue, if a “foundation for arithmetic” winds up being w-inconsis- 
tent, then it is not really a foundation for arithmetic (whatever other virtues it might 
happen to have). 
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Reasonably Vicious. CANDACE VOGLER. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2002. viii + 295 p. Cloth $47.00.* 


Candace Vogler’s insightful and provocative book takes on several 
projects that unfold one from another, as if new philosophical aims 
were being discovered along the way. Its initial aim is to explain why 
it is that instrumentalist theories of practical reasoning have such grip 
on us, such that there seems to be a recurring need to attempt to 
refute them. In explaining that, Vogler distinguishes between instru- 
mentalism as such, which includes a “bifurcationist” moral psychology 
that radically differentiates the cognitive from the volitional, and 
“calculative” theories of practical reasoning, which do not, but instead 
concentrate on the end-means form of “practical justification.” Her 
explanation of instrumentalism’s grip on us is, roughly, that instru- 
mentalism is easily confused with the view that all practical justification 
is calculative. The second task, then, becomes shoring up the plausibil 
ity of the latter thought The third layer of the project concerns the 
particular way that she sets out to shore this up, namely by resurrecting 
Aquinas’s division of worldly goods into the useful, the pleasant, and 
the fitting. Five of the book’s eight chapters are devoted to elaborating 
and expounding this division. Finally, as an apparently independent 
aim, and seemingly as an afterthought, the book arrives at its title 
theme, addressing the connection between calculative practical rea- 
soning and morality. Vogler argues that an amoralist does not neces- 
sarily suffer from any calculative practical irrationality. 

Vogler’s initial diagnostic chapter usefully distinguishes among (a) 
the metaphysics and epistemology of value, (b) the moral psychology 
of action, (c) the structure of practical reasoning, and (d) the struc- 
ture of practical justification (12). Her principal point in making 
these distinctions is to suggest that the opponents of so-called “instr 
mentalism” have been sloppy about them and have supposed that a 
thesis in one of these categories (such as the assertion of a Humean, 
bifurcationist moral psychology) necessarily combines with a thesis 
in another (such as the assertion that the structure of practical justifi- 


* This review has benefited immeasurably from extensive discusmon of Vogler’s 
book with William Haines, Samuel Kerstem, Mark C Murphy, Nancy Sherman, and 
Karen Stohr. 
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cation is necessarily “calculative,” or end-means). The first two catego- 
ries are dropped from consideration early on, and, as the book pro- 
ceeds, it becomes increasingly clear that Vogler is devoting all of her 
attention to the last, the “structure of practical justification.” How are 
the final two categories distinguished? 

The distinction Vogler is drawing between the structure of practical 
reasoning and the structure of practical justification becomes fully 
clear only in chapter 7. There, she addresses those unnamed philoso- 
phers who have argued that sound practical reasoning can settle upon 
new final ends that are not means (causal or constitutive) to ends 
with which the deliberator started (157). In response, Vogler argues 
that even assuming this is possible, still, deliberation itself is an action 
or activity, and as such proceeds with an end in view, namely figuring 
out what to do (166). Here, she might have quoted Kant: “every action 
has its end.”’ Accordingly, all deliberation or practical reasoning, do 
matter what its structure or content, is calculative in form, as it is 
directed to figuring out what to do (169). 

What follows from this seemingly innocuous observation? Figuring 
out what Vogler takes-to follow from it is complicated by the book’s 
intermixture of diagnosis and more straightforward argument. For 
many of its pages, it seems she may simply be aiming to give the 
calculative view a run for its money in order to indicate how instrumen- 
talist views could ever have had such a hold on us, whereas in other 
places she is clearly defending theses in her own voice. Among the 
theses she appears to be defending are a weaker and a stronger, each 
thrice repeated. The weaker thesis amounts to a denial of the kind 
of reasons externalism long ago defined by the late Bernard Williams: 


Noncalculative theorists insist that there can be reasons for an agent to 
B quite apart from her plans, projects, particular attachments, character, 
skills, habits, or further ends; the calculative theorist denies this (50, 
150, 185). 


Thus, at one level, Vogler’s defense of the calculative theory of practi- 
cal reasoning comes down to insisting that practical reasoning can 
generate reasons for action only by virtue of drawing on ends that 
antecedently have a foothold in the agent’s motivational set. Unlike 
bifurcationist defenders of internalism, however, Vogler seems happy 
to let the truth of the calculative theory, so described, rest on the 
conceptual fact that, because practical deliberation is a kind of action, 
it necessarily begins with an end in view, namely that of figuring out 


1 The Metaphysics of Morals Mary Gregor, trans. (New York: Cambridge, 1996), 
Ak. 385. 
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what to do. If this is all that internalism, or the calculative view, entails, 
then there is indeed little reason to resist it 

Vogler also provides a stronger statement of the calculative thesis 
about practical justification, however—one that she is also out to 
defend: 


Let A and B be actions of different types. One has reason to A only if 
one takes it that Aing is a means to (or part of) attaining (or making 
it possible to attain) a further end, Bing, and one wants to B (for no 
particular reason or because Bing is pleasant, useful, or fitting) (48, 
73, 149). 


Here is a seemingly controversial version of the calculative theory— 
and also the link to Aquinas’s tripartite division of goods. The un- 
named philosophers who argue that sound practical reasoning can 
establish new ends would presumably want to contest this restriction 
on reasons for action—or would they? 

Before we can answer this question, we must attempt to clear up some 
apparent anomalies in this stronger formulation of the calculative 
theory. We need to understand (i) why this thrice-repeated formula 
tion would be structured so as apparently to demand a regress of 
practical reasons, (ii) how it can help make intelligible that one has 
any practical reasons, and (iii) why it requires that the agent believe 
there to be an end-means connection between B and A. The first 
issue arises because this is plainly put forward as a universal generaliza- 
tion across actions or action-types. Suppose that one has located a 
pair of actions, A and B, that one takes to be related as means to end, 
and that one wants to B. Then one has satisfied this necessary condi- 
tion for having a reason to A. But does one have a reason to B just 
by virtue of wanting to (for no particular reason, say)? No, for the 
thesis again applies to & there must be some other action C to which 
Bis related as a (causal or constitutive) means if the agent is to have 
any reason to B. And so on ad infinitum. Vogler nowhere addresses 
this regress of reasons as a worry: that is the first puzzle with this 
stronger formulation. It is intimately connected with the second puz- 
zle: How can this end-means relationship help make a reason for 
action intelligible if it is enough that B is something that the agent 
wants “for no particular reason”? If this answer is available, why is it 
not already available at the first layer, enabling the agent to evade 
this supposed necessary condition simply by saying “I felt like Aing”? 
Finally, does it not seem crazy to hold that an agent has a reason for 
acting only if she “takes it” that a relevant end-means connection 
holds? Consider Williams’s classic description of the agent who “be- 
lieves that this stuff is gin, when it is in fact petrol. Has he reason, or 
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a reason, to mix this stuff with tonic and drink it? On the one hand, 
it is just very odd to say that he has a reason to drink it.... On the 
other hand, if he does drink it, we not only have an explanation of 
his doing so (a reason why he did it), but we have such an explanation 
which is of the reason-for-action form.” Now, Vogler’s stronger thesis 
states only a necessary condition for the existence ofa practical reason, 
not a sufficient one, so she is not committed to saying that Williams’s 
agent has a reason to drink the glass of gas. Conversely, however, she 
is committed to the claim that if, unbeknownst to the agent, the glass 
contains, not gin but an antidote to a poison that is about to kill her, 
still the agent has no reason to drink it unless she wants some gin. 
This seems equally odd. 

Williams’s description, however, provides the clue we need to re- 
solve this puzzle as well as the other two. Although Vogler pointedly 
drops the theology to which each was committed, she follows G.E.M. 
Anscombe even more closely than she follows Aquinas. In particular, 
she finds Anscombe’s concentration on actual actions, and the ques- 
tion why they were done, to be considerably more fruitful than the 
“deliberationist” question of how we reason about which actions to 
take. In Williams’s original petrol/gin case, “if he does drink it,” and 
we ask why he did, we will want to know what he took there to be in 
the glass. By the same token, if he did not take there to be any crucially 
needed antidote in the glass, then there will be no mystery why he 
refrained from drinking. Following Anscombe, Vogler is concentrat- 
ing on the justification of actions actually done. 

This Anscombian focus on the enterprise of explaining actions 
already done helps explain Vogier’s differentiation, which may have 
seemed mysterious when presented above, between the structure of 
practical reasoning and the structure of practical justification. It also 
helps with the other two puzzles about her stronger formulation. The 
regress of reasons is not a worry, as there is no ambition to locate the 
ultimate normative grounds of action. Rather, to “justify” an action 
in the relevant sense, it appears, is simply to lay out the end-means 
form without which, as Aristotle and Anscombe have helped us see, 
no movement can be grasped as a case of action. That this is what 
Vogler means is confirmed by an elaborate thought experiment in 
chapter 6, in which she asks us to imagine what the practical world 
would look like if the “calculative order” were wholly drained out 
of it. Affirming that “the calculative form revealed by answers to 
Anscombe’s ‘Why?’ question belongs to intentional action as such,” 


2 “Internal and External Reasons,” in Moral Luck (New York: Cambridge, 1981), 
pp. 101-13, here see p. 102. 
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she notes that if the calculative relation were removed from the world, 
actions would decompose into meaningless fragments (130f.). Thus, to 
the question “Why are you crossing the road?” you would have available 
only the answer, “because I felt like it” (or “for no particular reason”). 
But, she suggests, that is also the only answer one would have to the 
questions “Why are you stepping off the curb?” and “Why are you lifting 
your left foot?” Remove the calculative form, and intentional action as 
such collapses. Conversely, the “justification” with which she is concerned 
is provided so long as this calculative form, conceptually necessary to all 
intentional action as such, is restored. That is why a regress vainly in 
search of a stopping point to “Why?” questions is not a concern and 
why intelligibility is sufficiently provided, for Vogler’s purposes, by indi 
cating an action’s calculative form. 

Accordingly, Vogier’s stronger formulation, on this reading, is not 
nearly as controversial as it had appeared. The unnamed philosophers 
who defend the possibility of reasoning practically about final ends 
can accept even this stronger formulation, on the understanding that 
itis simply formulating a necessary condition on an agent’s reasons 
in acting (as she actually is or has), not a necessary condition on the 
reasons that bear on an agent’s deciding how to act. By the same 
token, it should be easy to accept her title claim: vicious actions can 
enjoy the “reasonableness” of the calculative form. In other words, 
evil action is possible. 

With this interpretation taken as read, Vogler’s explanation of why 
instrumentalism has had such a hold on us makes perfect sense: it 
has had a firm hold on us because all intentional action is calculative 
in form. As Kant said, “every action has its end.” Setting aside, with 
Vogler, issues about the moral psychology of practical reasoning, what 
we can say is that instrumentalist theories of practical reasoning have 
retained a grip on us because of our persistent tendency to confuse the 
form of intentional action with the structure of practical reasoning. 
Calling this kind of calculative view a theory of practical “justification” 
is somewhat misleading; but as long as we pay sufficient attention to 
Vogler’ s frequent invocations of Anscombe and to her disinterest 
in “deliberative” accounts of practical reasoning, we will be able to 
remember that she is really talking about the reasoned structure of 
intentional action as such. 

In thus attempting to clarify the core elements of Vogler’s argu- 
ment, I have not-had space to describe her fascinating explorations 
of the pleasant, the useful, and the fitting. Philosophical readers are 
bound to find reading these chapters pleasant, useful, or a fitting use 
of their time. 





HENRY $. RICHARDSON 
Georgetown University 
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LIKELIHOOD, MODEL SELECTION, AND THE 
DUHEM-QUINE PROBLEM* 


Ts Duhem-Quine problem is usually formulated deductively with 


a choice described dichotomously. When the conjunction of a 

hypothesis (H) and an auxiliary assumption (A) entails an 
observational prediction (O) that fails to come true, should one reject 
H or reject A? A more general formulation would be to ask what one 
should say when the conjunction (H & A) confers some probability 
on O, and instead of considering the two choices just mentioned, the 
problem would be to evaluate judgments that are a matter of degree. 
For example, if the observational outcome disconfirms the conjunc- 
tion (H & A), what determines whether and how much each conjunct 
is disconfirmed? Indeed, the negative cast of this question can be 
discarded by generalizing further: How does the disconfirmation or 
confirmation of the conjunction affect the disconfirmation or confir- 
mation of the conjuncts?! The epistemological holism associated with 
Pierre Duhem’ and W.V. Quine’ denies that evidence bearing on 
(H & A) can have an impact on H that differs from the impact it has 
on A. This holism can take two forms. Nondistnbutive holism asserts 
that only whole conjunctions are confirmed and disconfirmed, never 
their constituent conjuncts; distributre holism concedes that evidence 


* My thanks to Julian Barbour, Martın Barrett, Richard Creath, John Earman, 
Ellery Eells, Branden Fitelson, Malcolm Forster, Michael Friedman, Alan Hájek, 
Daniel Hausman, Margaret Moore, John Norton, Michael Stõlmer, Peter Turney, 
and the editors of this JouRNAL for useful suggestions 

‘If the origmal Duhem-Quine problem concerns a question about acceptance/ 
rejection, how us the problem described here concernmg confirmation/disconfirma- 
tion related to that original problem? If decisions about acceptance and rejection 
need to inchide an evaluation of the evidence at hand, the second problem 1s part 
of the first. 

The Arm and Structure of Physical Theory (Princeton: University Press, 1954). 

* "Two Dogmas of Empincsm,” ın From a Logical Poent of View (Cambridge Harvard, 
1953), pp 20—46, and Phalasophy of Logic (Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice-Hall, 1970). 
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bearing on the conjunction can have an impact on a conjunct, but 
insists that the effect on one conjunct must be the same as the effect 
on the other.‘ Holists grant that hypotheses and auxiliary assumptions 
are often treated differently when predictions fail, but claim that it 
is nonevidential considerations, such as simplicity or conservatism, that 
does the work.’ To refute holism, the challenge is to show how the 
evidence can have an effect on hypotheses that differs from its effect 


on auxiliary assumptions. 

Previous attempts to bring probabilistic tools to bear on the Duhem- 
Quine problem have mainly been Bayesian.’ It is intrinsic to this 
approach that one must discuss Pr(H|A), Pr(A|H), and the probability 
of the observations conditional not just on (H & A) but on (H & 
notA) and on (notH & A).’ It is not essential to assign point values 


* Distributive holusts may assert that the effects on H and A are qualitatrusy the 
same (that is, that both are confirmed or both are disconfirmed) or, more ambitiously, 
that the effects are quentiatvely the same (that 1, that the degree of confirmation 
of H 1s identical with the degree of confirmation of A). For more on this taxonomy 
of holisms, see my “Quine’s Two Dogmas,” Procesdsngs of the Anistoishan Soceety, LXXIV 
(2000): 237-80. 

51 do not concede that simplicity ts always an extra-evidential consideration, the 
point here is that this ıs what holists happen to believe. For discussion, see my 

the Past: Parssmony, Evolution, and Inference (Cambridge: MIT, 1988), 
and my “Instrumentalism, Parmmony, and the Akaike Framework,” Philosophy of Sœ- 
ence, LXIX (2002): S112-S128 

* See, for example, J. Dorling, “Bayenan Personalism, the Methodology of Scientific 
Research and Duhem’s Problem,” Studses in the History and Philosophy of 
Saesnes, x (1979). 177-87, Colin Howson and Peter Urbach, Scientific Reasoneng. The 
Bayesian Approach, (La Salle, IL’ Open Court, 1989), John Earman, Bayes or Bust? 
(Cambridge: MIT, 1992), and Michael Strevens, “A Bayesian Treatment of Auxiliary 
Hypotheses,” Brisk Journal for the Philosophy of Saence, LI (2001): 515-87. For a 
nonBayesian treatment, see Deborah Mayo’s Error and the Growth of Experrmental 
Knowledges (Chicago. Univermty Press, 1996), which analyzes the Duhem-Quine prob- 
lem within the context of frequentst stanstics. 

7 As a simple example of a Bayesian analysis, let us defirie the degree of confirmaton 
that X receives from Y, c{X,¥], as the ratio Pr(X|¥)/Pr(X). So defined, [X,Y] > 1 
when Y positively confirms X and cX Y] < 1 when Y disconfirms X By Bayes’s 
theorem, this rato equals Pr(¥|X)/Pr(Y); thus, £H, notO) > då, notO] if and only 
if Pr(notO|H) > Pr(notO|A), which expands to 


Pr(notO |H & A)Pr(A |H) + Pr(notO| H & notA)Pr(nota |H) > 
Pr(notO |H & A)Pr(H |A) + Pr(notO| notH & A)Pr(notH |A). 


Note the occurrence of Pr(A|H) and of Pr(H|A) in this expression. If we assume 
that H and A are probabilistically independent, the inequality reduces to 


Pr(notO |H & A)Pr(A) + Pr(notO| H & notA)Pr(notA) > 
Pr(notO |H & A)Pr(H) + Pr(notO| notH & A)Pr(notH). 


Notice the prior probabilities of A and of H. I do not mean to beg questions here about 
the proper definition of degree of confirmation, on which see Branden Fitelson, 
“The Plurality of Bayeman Measures of Confirmation and the Problem of Measure 
Sensitivity,” Philosophy of Sasnce, LXVI (1999): $862-S378. The point is just to identify 
the kinds of quantties that a Bayesian analyms must evaluate. 
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to these quantities; the formal treatments require only that value 
ranges or inequalities among these quantities be provided. The prob- 
lem with this approach is that these quantities are often difficult to 
interpret objectrvely. What is the probability of Newton’s theory if there 
are seven planets? What is the probability of there being seven planets, 
if Newton’s theory is true? And what is the probability that the orbit 
of Uranus will have a certain shape, if Newton’s theory is false and 
there are seven planets? It does no good to treat these probabilities as 
subjective degrees of belief. This is unsatisfactory because a subjective 
interpretation has the consequence that one’s “solution” to the prob- 
lem lacks normative force—one has offered no reason to think that 
disconfirmation should be assigned more to one conjunct than to the 
other.’ In other words, Bayesianism in the context of the Duhem- 
Quine problem encounters the same limitations that Bayesianism 
often confronts in other settings. 

In what follows I will discuss an example of the Duhem-Quine 
problem in which Pr(H|A), Pr(A| H), and Pr(O| +H & +A) (where H 
is the hypothesis, A the auxiliary assumptions, and O the observational 
prediction) can be construed objectively; however, only some of those 
quantities are relevant to the analysis that I provide. The example 
involves medical diagnosis. The goal is to test the hypothesis that 
someone has tuberculosis; the auxiliary assumptions describe the er- 
ror characteristics of the test procedure. Although it can make sense 
to talk about the objective probability that someone (randomly drawn 
from a given population) has tuberculosis and it also can make sense 
to talk about the objective probability that a test procedure has a 
certain set of error characteristics, neither of these quantities will 
enter into the analysis. The analysis proceeds entirely via Hhebhoods, 
what one needs to consider is just the probability of the observations 
conditional on four conjunctions of the form (+H & +A). It isa 
special feature of the example that all four of these conjunctions are 
simple statistical hypotheses in the technical sense that each unambigu- 


Another Bayesian approach would be to compare, not the change in probability 
that O induces in H with the change it induces in A, but the absolute values of 
Pr(H|O) and Pr(A[O). 's Theorem entails that Pr(H|O) > Pr(A|O) of and only 
if Pr(O| H)Pr(H) > Pr(O}A)Pr(A). Prior probabilities occur in this expression, and 
Pr(H|A) and Pr(A| H) are involved as well, since Pr(O|H) = Pr(O| H & A)Pr(A|H) + 
Pr(O | H & notA)Pr(notA | H) and Pr(O|A) = Pr(O| H & A)Pr(A|A) + Pr(O |] 
notH & A)Pr(notH | A). 

* See Earman (op. at). 

* In what follows, I use “likelihood” and “likely” in this technical sense—the likel 
hood of (H & A) mth respect to the observation O, is Pr(O| H& A), not Pr(H& A| 0). 
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ously confers a probability on the observations.” After describing how 

the likelihood concept applies to the example concerning medical 

diagnosis, I will show how similar patterns can arise in the context ofa 

second inferential framework—that of H. Akaike’s criterion of model 

selection;! this time the example will involve phylogenetic inference. 
I. AN EXAMPLE AND ITS LIKELIHOOD ANALYSIS 


Suppose you want to find out whether someone, whom I will call 
“Newman,” has tuberculosis. To do this, you need to use a tuberculosis 
test. But what makes something a tuberculosis test? The basic idea is 
that tuberculosis tests are input-output devices. A sample drawn from 
the subject (for example, of blood or saliva) is put into a black box, 
which then goes into one of two states, which we call “positive” and 
“negative.” A good tuberculosis test has small error probabilities. Er- 
rors, of course, come in two forms—the test can produce false positives 
and false negatives. Table 1 represents the four relevant conditional 
probabilities that characterize a tuberculosis test; each has the form 
Pr(+ test outcome | + tuberculosis). It is important to understand 
these so-called error probabilities in the right way. For example, «4 is 
not the probability that someone with a negative test outcome has 
tuberculosis; rather, it is the probability that someone with tuberculo- 
sis will have a negative test outcome. The relevant probabilities are, 
so to speak, world-to-device, not deviceto-world.” It might be less 
misleading to say that these probabilities measure the test’s sensuzwtty, 
they do not tell you how probable it is that a positive or a negative 
result is mistaken.” 


4 Although Mayo (op. cit.) is no friend of likehhood, her point that a good test 
of a hypothesis H may fail to be a good test of the auxiliary assumpton A 1s congenial 
to the likelihood analysis I will describe. 

H “Information Theory as an Extension of the Maximum Likelihood Prinaple,” 
in B. Petrov and F. Csaki, eds., Second International Symporrum on Information Theory 
(Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 1973), pp. 267-81. 

“Here I adopt terminology from Hartry Field, who talks about world-to-head 
and head-to-world reliability. See his “‘Narrow’ Aspects of Intentionahty and the 
Information-theoretic Approach to Content,” in Enrique Villanueva, ed., Informaton, 
Semantics, and Epistemology (New York: Blackwell, 1990), pp. 102-16. 

4 Tf our interest ın using tuberculosis tests is to find out whether someone probebly 
has tuberculosis, why are error characterisucs defined in terms of probabilities of 
the form Pr(+ test outcome | + tuberculosis), rather than in terms of probabilities 
of the form Pr(+ tuberculosis | + test outcome)? The reason is that the latter 
quantities depend on how rare or common tuberculosis is, but the former do not. 
It is a curious fact about our universe that probabilities of the form Pr(effect|cause) 
are often time-translationally invariant, whereas probabilities of the form Pr(cause| 
effect) rarely are. For discusson, see my “Temporally Oriented Laws,” Synthese, XCIV 
(1998): 171-89 
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TABLE 1 
Shas tuberculoms S does not have tuberculous 








+ test result l-a ty 





— test result 4 l-63 





How would you go about determining what the error characteristics 
are of a tuberculosis test? One obvious procedure is to assemble 
people whom you know have tuberculosis and people whom you know 
do not, and give each person the test. Suppose that a company in 
Madison, which is interested in developing a test kit for tuberculosis, 
does this, with 1000 people in each group. The data the company 
obtains are given in Table 2. How would you use these frequency data 
to infer the relevant error probabilities? The standard procedure is 
to use maximum likelihood estimation; you find the estimate that maxi- 
mizes the probability of the observations. The estimated probabilities 
for the Madison test procedure are therefore: 


(Madison) Pr(+ test result | S has tuberculosis) = 997/1000 
Pr(+ test result | S has no tuberculosis) =2/1000. 


Given these probabilities, the Law of Likelihood describes how a per- 
son’s test result should be interpreted. If the test outcome is positive, 
this result favors the hypothesis (H,) that he or she has tuberculosis 
over the hypothesis (H;) that he or she does not.‘ A negative test result 
has the opposite evidential meaning. The strength of the differential 
support that a test outcome provides is usually measured by the kikel- 
hood ratio, which has a value of 997/2 favorjng H, if the result is 
positive and a value of 998/3 favoring H; if it is negative. These hefty 
values indicate that the Madison test can be said to be a good test for 
tuberculosis. The test provides a lot of information, regardless of 
the outcome. 








TABLE 2 
MADISON 1000 with Tuberculosis 1000 with no Tuberculosis 
+ test result 997 2 
— test result 3 998 





4 See Ian Hacking, The Logic of Statistical Inference (New York: Cambridge, 1965); 
Anthony Edwards, Likelihood (New York: Cambridge, 1972); and Richard 
eee ee ea ee 

4 Here and in what follows I rely on likelihood ratos to measure strength of 
evidence. The warning ın Fitelson (op. at.) that epistemological conclusions may be 
sensitive to choice of measure is relevant here. 
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In addition to the Madison company I have just described, suppose 
there is a company in Middleton that has been involved in the same 
project. They also want to develop a tuberculosis test kit, so they 
also try out their procedure on 1000 people whom they know have 
tuberculosis and 1000 people whom they know do not. The data they 
obtain on their kit are given in Table 3. They then use maximum 
likelihood estimation to estimate the error probabilities of their test: 


(Middleton) Pr(+ test result | S has tuberculosis) = 990/1000 
Pr(+ test result | Shas no tuberculosis) =5/1000. 


Notice that the Middleton device is inferred to have slightly larger 
error probabilities, both positive and negative, than the Madison test. 
Still, it is a pretty good test. If someone has a positive result on the 
Middleton test, the likelihood ratio of the two hypotheses H, (S has 
tuberculosis) and H, (S does not have tuberculosis) is 990/5 favoring 
H, and a negative outcome engenders a likelihood ratio of 995/10 











TABLE 3 
MIDDLETON 1000 mth Tuberculous 1000 with no Tuberculoms 
+ test result 990 5 
— test result 10 995 





We now can return to the original problem of finding out whether 
Newman has tuberculosis. I introduced the two tuberculosis tests to 
give this problem a Duhemian twist. Duhem emphasized that physical 
theories do not entail observational predictions all by themselves, 
but do so only when conjoined with auxiliary assumptions. Duhem’s 
insight is preserved in the example at hand, even though the relation- 
ships are probabilistic, not deductive. Suppose we give Newman a 
tuberculosis test and obtain a positive result. The probability of ob- 
taining that result depends both on whether Newman has tuberculosis 
and on whether we used a test kit from Madison or one from Middle- 
ton. The four probabilities are represented in Table 4. 











TABLE 4 
Possible Ainniary Assumptions 
A;. Madison Ag Middleton 
Hı, Newman has tuberculons 997/1000 > 990/1000 
Hypotheses v v 


Hy Newman does not have tuberculosis 2/1000 < 5/1900 
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Notice that there is a quahtative asymmetry between what the observa 
tional outcome says about the hypotheses H; and H, and what it says 
about the auxiliary assumptions A; and A, Newman’s positive test 
result renders H, more likely than Hj, regardless of whether A, or A; 
is true. However, whether A, is more likely than A, depends on which 
of the hypotheses is true, and this, I am assuming, is something we 
do not already know. Of course, if we do already know whether New- 
man has tuberculosis, then the observed test result does provide infor- 
mation about whether the test kit came from Madison or from Middle- 
ton. However, the information provided is exceedingly modest. If 
Newman has tuberculosis, the positive test outcome slightly favors A; 
over Áz; the likelihood ratio here is only 997/990. Similarly, if Newman 
does not have tuberculosis, then the positive result favors Ay over A), 
with a likelihood ratio of 5/2. On the other hand, if we not only do 
not know whether Newman has tuberculosis but cannot even assign 
a probability to this being the case, the test result tells us nothing 
about the provenance of the test kit 

If the data and the ensuing maximum likelihood estimates of error 
probabilities from either Madison or Middleton had been different, 
it could easily have turned out that there is no qualitative asymmetry 
between the observation’s impact on the hypotheses and its impact 
on the auxiliary assumptions. That is, it is possible for the observation 
to provide information about both. However, this does not mean that 
the amount of information provided must be the same; there still can 
be a quantitatwe asymmetry, even if there is no qualitative asymmetry. 
By changing the probability in the lowerright cell in Table 4, we 
obtain Table 5. Now Newman’s positive test result favors H, over Fh, 
regardless of which auxiliary assumption is true, and it also favors A, 
over Á, regardless of which hypothesis is true. However, the observa- 
tion provides much more information about whether Newman has 
tuberculosis than it does about whether the test kit came from Madison 
or Middleton. With respect to the hypotheses, the ratio is either 997/2 
or 990/1, depending on which test procedure was used. With respect 
to the auxiliary assumptions, the ratio is either 997/990 or 2/1, de- 
pending on whether Newman has tuberculosis. Note that 997/2 and 
990/1 are both much bigger than 997/990 and 2/1. In this example, 
the observation provides more information about the hypotheses than 
it does about the auxiliary assumptions. Of course, the reverse situa- 
tion can also obtain and it also is possible for the situation to be 
perfectly symmetrical; two examples of symmetry will be discussed at 
the end of the paper. 
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TABLE 5 
Possible Aumthary Assumptions 
A. Madison = Ay, Middleton 
Hyr Newman has tuberculosis 997/1000 > 990/1000 
Hypotheses M v 


Hy Newman does not have tuberculoss 2/1000 > 1/1000 


When a conjunction (H & A) makes a prediction that neither con- 
junct makes on its own, epistemological holism says that it is never 
possible for the outcome to have an evidential significance for H that 
differs from the significance it has for A. The generality of this thesis 
means that just one counterexample is enough to refute it. I claim 
that the example just described performs that function. Let H be the 
hypothesis that Newman does not have tuberculosis and let A be 
the hypothesis that one is using the Madison test procedure. The 
conjunction (H & A) predicts that the test result will be negative in 
the sense that it confers on that outcome a probability of 998/1000. 
But suppose the test comes out positive. To see what this outcome 
means for H and what it means for A, we need to know what the 
alternatives are to each. With the alternatives as described, the test 
result can have a bearing on the hypotheses that differs fundamentally 
from the bearing it has on the auxiliary assumptions. Both qualitative 
and quantitative asymmetries are possible. Epistemological holism 
is false. 

I. TWEAKING THE EXAMPLE 

The example just described, in which you do not know beforehand 
whether Newman has tuberculosis and also do not know which tuber- 
culosis test kit you are using, is somewhat artificial. Scientists typically 
know the provenance of the test kits they use as well as their estimated 
error probabilities. But even in this more realistic setting, there still 
is room for Duhemian puzzlement. Suppose we know we are using the 
Madison test kit. However, we recognize that the error probabilities 
associated with this test kit are merely estimates—we have no certainty 
that the estimated values are exactly right. Again we give the teat to 
Newman and again obtain a positive result. Does that outcome provide 
information about whether Newman has tuberculosis and does it also 
provide information about the test procedure’s error characteristics? 
If so, does the outcome provide more information about one of these 
than it does about the other? 

It might seem intuitive to say that Newman’s test outcome provides 
zero information about the error characteristics of the test procedure. 
After all, Newman is quite unlike the 2000 subjects who were used to 
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calibrate the test; we have no independent knowledge as to whether 
he has the disease. Of course, if we knew that he probably has the 
disease, or that he probably does not, that would tell us whether his 
positive test result is probably a true positive or is probably a false positive, 
and that would lead us to modify slightly our estimates of the test’s 
error characteristics. But suppose we do not know even that. How, 
then, can the test result provide any information at all about the test’s 
error characteristics? 

Newman’s test outcome could be a false positive or it could be a 
true positive. Let us consider these possibilities in turn. If Newman’s 
test result is a true positive, we should add this result to the 2000 
individuals already studied and change our estimate of the test’s error 
characteristics to 


Pr(+ test result | S has tuberculosis) = 998/1001 
Pr(+ test result | Shas no tuberculosis) =2/1000. 


On the other hand, if Newman’s test result is a false positive, we 
should revise our estimate of the test’s error characteristics as follows: 


Pr(+ test result | S has tuberculosis) = 997/1000 
Pr(+ test result | S has no tuberculosis) =3/1001. 


Of course, we do not know whether Newman’s result is a false positive 

or a true positive, so we do not know which pair of estimates we should 

use to characterize the procedure’s error characteristics. However, this 

uncertainty does not prevent us from formulating a pair of cond+ 

tional estimates. 

(New Madison) If Newman has tuberculosis, then Pr(+ test result | S 

has tuberculosis) = 998/1001 and Pr(+ test result | 5 
has no tuberculosis) = 2/1000. 


If Newman does not have tuberculosis, then Pr(+ test 
result | Shas tuberculosis) = 997/1000 and Pr(+ test 
result | Shas no tuberculosis) = 3/1001. 


We now can ask whether there is a difference in likelihood between 
the old estimates (Madison) or the new, conditional, estimates (New 
Madison) that were obtained by taking account of Newman’s positive 
test result. 

Table 6 summarizes the situation; cell entries represent the proba- 
bility of Newman’s positive test result, conditional on different combi- 
nations of hypotheses and auxiliary assumptions. Notice first that 
there is a qualitative symmetry between what the observation says about 
the hypotheses and what it says about the auxiliary assumptions. New- 
man’s positive test result renders H, more likely than HM, regardless 
of which auxiliary assumption is true, and the result also favors (New 
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Madison) over (Madison) regardless of which hypothesis is true." 
However, there is a quantitative asymmetry. The observation is very 
informative about whether Newman has tuberculosis; 997/2 and 
998/3 are both large. In contrast, the observation is only modestly 
informative about the choice between the auxiliary assumptions; the 
ratios are approximately 998/997 and 3/2, and these are both rather 
small. Why does Newman's test result have such a negligible impact 
on the estimates of the test’s error characteristics? The reason is that 
Newman is just one person out of 2001. Had we initially estimated 
the error probabilities by using just 200 subjects, or 20, or 2, Newman 
would have mattered more. 











TABLE 6 
Posmble Aunliary Assumptions 
Madison New Madison 
Ay Newman has tuberculous 997/1000 < 998/1001 
Hypotheses Y v 


Ay Newman does not have tuberculosis 2/1000 < $/1001 





It may seem odd that I even consider (New Madison). If estimates 
of the error characteristics of a test procedure must be based solely 
on frequency data, then speculations about what our maximum likeli- 
hood estimates would be if we knew whether Newman has tuberculosis 
are irrelevant. This sensible attitude flies in the face of epistemological 
holism—it entails that Newman’s test outcome provides considerable 
evidence about whether he has tuberculosis and zero information 
about the error characteristics of the test procedure. If this were 
correct, there would be a qualitative as well as a quantitative asymme- 
try. The analysis in which (Madison) and (New Madison) are com- 
pared comes close to this result, but does not coincide with it exactly. 
I argued that the evidence slightly favors (New Madison) over (Madi- 
son), not that the observation is literally informationless. In terms of 
the larger picture of seeing what is wrong with epistemological holism, 
this difference does not matter. But in terms of the specifics of likeli- 
hood reasoning, it does. 


IM. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TWEAKED EXAMPLE 


This last example illustrates a very general fact about the calibration 
of measurement instruments and the validation of test procedures in 


8 (Madison) has a lower hkelihood than (New Madison) in each row, ance a/b < 
(at+1)/(e+1), f 0<a<d, 
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science, The typical situation is that the error characteristics of a test 
procedure are first ascertained and then the procedure is applied to 
new individuals. One usually does not already know whether these 
new individuals have the condition being tested (otherwise, why apply 
the test?); indeed, one often does not even know whether the new 
individuals probably have the condition. Many of us have opinions 
about the approximate frequency of tuberculosis in this or that popu- 
lation; if we were prepared to assume that Newman was drawn at 
random from such a population, we would be entitled to talk about 
the prior probability that he has tuberculosis. Many scientific tests 
are not like this. Galileo gauged the reliability of his telescope by 
training it on various terrestrial objects. He used it to identify the flags 
on ships coming over the horizon and the inscriptions on distant 
buildings; in all these cases it was possible to determine independently 
whether the reports were correct.” Galileo then looked through his 
telescope at Jupiter; his observations provided strong evidence that 
Jupiter has moons, but little or no information about the telescope’s 
error characteristics. Understanding this asymmetry does not require 
that one assign a prior probability to Jupiter’s having moons. This is 
fortunate, since Galileo was in no position to assign an objective prior 
probability to that proposition.” 

There is a sense in which the likelihood analysis of the tuberculosis 
example is nonBayesian, but this is not because likelihood is an idea 
that Bayesianism abhors. On the contrary—likelihood is a fundamen- 
tal quantity in Bayes’s theorem. What I mean is that the analysis 
does not use the full-blown resources that Bayesianism assumes are 
available. First, prior and posterior probabilities play no role. Second, 
a likelihoodist will be happy to compare the likelihoods of two simple 
statistical hypotheses (S, and 5), but often is loath to compare the 
likelihoods of a simple hypothesis (S,) and its negation (notS,) when 


Y See Philip Kitcher's The Advancement of Science: Scrmce without Legend, Objaciroity 
muthout Illusions (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 228-83, and his “Real Realism: The 
Galilean Strategy,” Philosophical Revsew, cx (2001): 151-98. 

16 Galileo estimated the error characterisucs of his telescope by using it in problems 
that involved relatively small terrestrial distances; he then apphed this detecnon 
device to an astronomical object that was much farther away. There certainly was 
room to wonder, at the time, how trustworthy this bold extrapolanon was. My point 
here ıs not to comment on the legitimacy of Galileo’s inference, but to note how 
often scientists use the protocol I described ın connection with the tuberculosis test. 
The question of how the behavior of the measunng device should be 
(for example, a single set of error characteristics for sightngs of all objects, or two 
such sete—one for objects that are near and another for objects that are far away), 
as opposed to the question of how values for parameters should be estimated, will be 
discussed later. 
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that negation is composite. Suppose nots, is equivalent to a disjunction 
of simple hypotheses (5, or $ or...or S,). If so, the likelihood of nots, 
will be a weighted average of the likelihoods of $, &,...5, where the 
weighting term has the form Pr(S,| notS,). This weighting term often 
lacks an objective interpretation. If Newton’s theory is false, what is 
the probability of each of the theory’s specific alternatives? Thus the 
problem with priors often recurs as a problem for likelihoods.” It 
ig a very special property of the tuberculosis example that the two 
hypotheses considered are exhaustive (assuming that Newman exists) 
and the four conjunctions are simple.” 

The relations of qualitative and quantitative asymmetry that | have 
described are purely formal, and therefore do not depend on one’s 
interpretation of probability. Still, the question may be asked of what 
interpretation of probability I am using when I say that the likelihoods 
evaluated in the example concerning Newman’s tuberculosis are “ob- 
jective.” Clearly, I cannot think of probabilities as subjective degrees 
of belief. But neither do I wish to endorse the objective interpreta- 
tions—actual relative frequencies, hypothetical relative frequencies, 
propensities—now on offer. My preference is the no-theory theory of 
probability, which rejects the need for a reductive analysis of what 
probability statements mean. Probability is a theoretical quantity. It 
obeys the axioms of probability and it bears nondeductive inferential 
relations to observed relative frequencies. Probability, like other theo- 
retical magnitudes, cannot be reduced to observations, nor does it 
need to be.” 

This brings us to the question of how general the treatment pro- 
vided here of Newman’s tuberculosis test can be said to be. Does the 
structure of this quotidian example apply to all situations in which 
the Duhem-Quine problem arises? There are two types of situation 
in which it does not; I will describe one of them now and postpone 
the other until the next section. Scientists sometimes react to the 
predictive failure of a conjunction by formulating an alternative to 


™ See Richard W. Miller, Fact and Method (Princeton: University Press, 1999), and 
my “Bayesianism. Its Scope and Limits,” in Richard Swinburne, ed , Bayes’s Theorem 
(New York: Oxford, 2002), pp. 21-38. 

» I have emphasized how the likelihood approach allows one to avoid considering 
prior probabilities. However, there us a quantity that the likelihood approach requires 
one to consider, that Bayeman treatments (of the kind described in foomote 7) 
do not. When all four conjunctions of the form (+H & +A) are simple stanstical 
hypotheses, the likelihood approach will consider the quantity Pr(O| notH & notA). 

See Isaac Levi and Sidney Morgenbesser, “Belief and Disposition,” Amecon 
Philosophical Quarterly, 1 (1964): 221-32, and Levi, Gambling with Truth (New York: 
Knopf, 1967). 
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one conjunct without bothering to formulate an alternative to the 
other. For example, when John Crouch Adams and Jean Joseph Le 
Verrier tried to account for the fact that the conjunction of Newton’s 
theory and the assumption that there are seven planets generates an 
inaccurate prediction of Uranus’s orbit, they did not try to invent 
an alternative to Newton’s theory.” Rather, they set their minds to 
constructing a specific alternative to the auxiliary assumption, and 
the result was the prediction and confirmation of a new planet, which 
we now call Neptune.” In this case, the comparison was between 
two conjunctions—(Newton & seven planets) and (Newton & eight 
planets)—first using the old observations of Uranus’s orbit, and then 
assembling new observations drawn from pointing telescopes in the 
right direction.™ This one-sided response to observational anomaly 
also occurs when the auxiliary assumptions include propositions of 
pure mathematics. It is entirely customary for alternative empirical 
hypotheses to draw on the same body of pure mathematics.” In such 
cases, the observations are used to test (H; & A) against (AR & A), 
but are not used to test the auxiliary assumption A against an alterna- 
tive, since none was formulated in the first place. Cases of this sort 
involve epistemological asymmetry “by default,” so to speak; they 
therefore differ from the case of Newman and his tuberculosis test 
in which alternative hypotheses and alternative auxiliary assumptions 
are both on the table for consideration. 

Even so, the likelihood concept throws light on cases in which 
scientists decline to construct a new theory (or decline to construct 
a new set of auxiliary assumptions). They often do so because they 


2 Although Newtonzan theory does not use the concept of probability, it still is a 
mistake to think of the theory plus auxiliary assumptions as deductwely entailing a 
prediction about what one should observe concernmg Uranus’s orbit. The reason 
is that the observation procedures used are subject to error, and these error character- 
istics need to be modeled probabilistically, just as was true for Newman's tuberculo- 
ais test. 

3 W.M. Smart, “John Crouch Adams and the Discovery of Neptune,” Occasional 
Notes of the Royal Astronomical Society, x1 (1947): 83-88. 

™ Adams and Le Verrier were able to accommodate the observed orbit of Uranus 
within the Newtonian framework by postulating an eighth planet, but did Uranus’s 
orbit confirm the hypothems that there is an eighth planet? It is tempting to answer 
this question in the negative and to inmst that ıt was only the observation of Neptuns 
that provided evidence. The broad epistemological question at issue here is whether 
using an observation to construct a hypothesis means that the observation fails to 
provide evidence for the hypothesis. See Christopher Hitchcock and Elliott Sober, 
“Prediction, Accommodation, and the Problem of Overfitting,” British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, Lv (2004): 1-34, for discusnon. 

™See my “Indispensability and Mathematics,” Philosophkecal Review, cu (1993): 
35-57, 
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expect that the new construction would have low likelihood, relative 
to all the evidence. Newtonian theory exhibited excellent fit to lots 
of other data; it would have been a very tall order to construct an 
alternative theory that does a better job of handling the data on 
Uranus while still having high likelihood relative to these other obser- 
vations. The assumption that there are just seven planets was much 
less enmeshed with other data sets, so it made sense for Adams and 
Le Verrier to have held on to Newtonian theory while attempting to 
revise the auxiliary assumption about the number of planets.™ As is 
well known, the same strategy met with failure when applied to the 
problem of explaining Mercury’s orbit. Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity was able to solve the problem precisely because it fit the 
data that Newton’s theory also fit, while fitting the data on Mercury 
better. The old auxiliary assumption, that there is no planet between 
Mercury and the Sun, turned out to be rightall along, notwithstanding 
the fact that Le Verrier and others considered the possibility that an 
as-yet unobserved planet (Vulcan) is perturbing Mercury’s orbit.” 

Must a solution to the Duhem-Quine problem give scientists advice 
on whether they should formulate an alternative to the hypothesis H 
or an alternative to the auxiliary assumptions A when the conjunction 
(H& A) generates a failed prediction? I do not think so. Epistemology 
does not have the burden of predicting that Uranus’s orbit should 
be handled in one way while Mercury’s should be handled in another. 
It took an Einstein (namely, the Einstein) to discover this; there was 
nothing in the anomalous data and their relation to Newtonian theory 
that indicated what the facts would turn out to be. It is perhaps more 
reasonable for philosophy in this instance to remain on one side of 
the divide between the context of discovery and the context of justification.” 
The likelihood analysis describes how alternatives should be compared 
once they are formulated, not whether they are worth constructing 
in the first place.” 


* This point concerning “enmeshment with other data sets” is an appeal to observa- 
uonal evidence, not to the extra-evidennal considerations that hohsts think are e+- 
sential. 

T Whereas the Adams/Le Verrier approach to the orbit of Uranus involved “ 
metry by default,” this was not the case with respect to later discussion of the anoma- 
lous perihelion of Mercury, in that modifications of the auxiliary assumptions and 
of Newtonian theory were both developed. See N. Roseveare, Mercury's Perthehon from 
Le Verner to Erastexen (New York: Oxford, 1982), and John Earman and Michel Janssen, 
“Einstein's Explanation of the Motion of Mercury's Penhelion,” in Earman, Jansen, 
and John D. Norton, eds., The Attraction of Gravitation: New Studs tn the History of 
General Raiatnniy (Boston. Birkh&user, 19938), pp 129-72. 

™See Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction (Chicago: University Press, 
1938) 

® The distincuon between context of discovery and context of pushficahon 1s disunct 
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In discussing Newman’s test result, the hypotheses considered were 
exhaustive (assuming that Newman exists), but the range of alterna- 
tive auxiliary assumptions was narrowly circumscribed. In both ver- 
sions of the problem, I assumed that applications of a tuberculosis 
test are independent and identically distributed; the same pair of 
error probabilities applies each time someone takes a test and the 
error probabilities that apply when one person takes the test are 
independent of what the outcomes happened to be when others did 
so. But surely this too is a background assumption that is up for grabs; 
it is not immune from revision in the context of the Duhem-Quine 
problem. The different auxiliary assumptions we considered disagree 
about the values of two parameters, but they agree on how the problem 
should be parameterized. It is perfectly legitimate to consider alternative 
models of how the test procedure works, where different models param- 
eterize the problem in different ways. This takes us to our next topic. 


IV. MODEL SELECTION 


Although the likelihood approach is enough to show that epistemolog- 
ical holism is false, I do not claim that it is able to handle all instances 
of the Duhem-Quine problem. The main limitation concerns the 
treatment of composite (nonsimple) statistical hypotheses whose like- 
lihoods cannot be interpreted objectively.” For example, consider 
the hypothesis that two physical quantities—say, the temperature and 
pressure in a closed chamber of gas—are related linearly. Although 
a specific straight-line hypothesis (for example, P= 4+ 3T + U, 
where U is an error distribution) confers a probability on a given 
value for pressure, given a value for temperature, it is more puzzling 
how one should think about the likelihood of the weaker claim that 
the relationship is linear (that is, that there exist values of a and 6 
such that P= a+ bT + U). This is because the likelihood of the 
hypothesis of linearity (LIN) is a weighted average of the likelihoods 
of all possible straight lines (L, Le...) ® 


Pr(Data | LIN) = © Pr(Data | L) Pr(Z, | LIN). 
If one has no objective basis for saying how probable this or that 


straight line is, conditional on (LIN), one will not be able to treat 
the likelihood of (LIN) as an objective quantity. 





from the distinction between rules for accepting and reecttng hypotheses and rules for 
saymg which hypotheses are better supported by the evidence. I draw the latter distuunction 
wathen the context of justification. 

£ See M. Forster, “Bayes and Bust: Sımphaty as a Problem for a Probabilist’s 
Approach to Confirmation,” Brissh Journal for the Philosophy of Science, xivi (1995). 
399-429, and my “Bayestanism: Its Scope and Limits” (op at). 

E As an expository convenience, I represent the average likelihood of (LIN) asa 
discrete summation, not as a continuous integraton 
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The term “model” is used in the statistics literature on model selec- 
tion to refer to hypotheses that contain at least one adjustable parame- 
ter. The hypothesis of linearity is a model in this sense, but specific 
straight-line hypotheses are not. Perhaps the most widely used model 
selection criterion is the Akaike information criterion (AIC), pro- 
posed by Akaike (op. at).” AIC is nonBayesian; the goal is not to 
compute the probability of a model or its likelihood. Rather, AIC 
aims to provide an estimate of the model’s predictive accuracy. But how 
can (LIN), as opposed to a specific straight-line hypothesis, provide a 
prediction (either accurate or inaccurate) about the gas’s temperature 
when the gas is raised to a particular temperature? The answer is that 
the model must first be fitted to a set of old data; the parameters a 
and 6 are estimated from that data, using the method of maximum 
likelihood estimation. By substituting these estimates for the adjust- 
able parameters, (LIN) is replaced with the specific straight-line hy- 
pothesis L(LIN); this is the specific straight line that renders the old 
data maximally probable. One then draws a new data set from the 
chamber of gas and determines how well L(LIN) predicts this new 
data. The average performance of (LIN) in this prediction task—first 
being fitted to old data, then seeing how well the fitted model predicts 
new data—defines the model’s predictive accuracy. Estimating the 
predictive accuracy of models is the goal; the next question is how 
we should go about attaining that goal. If we have just one data set 
at hand, how are we to use this evidence to judge how predictively 
accurate a model is? 

An important leason that scientists absorb from working with models 
is that making a model too complex will reduce its predictive accuracy. 
It is easy to get a model to fit the available data by making it sufficiently 
complex, but the price is often that the fitted model does a poor job 
predicting new data. This is not a brute fact in the life experience of 
scientists; rather, Akaike provided a mathematical framework that 
helps explain why overfitting tends to reduce predictive accuracy. 
Using some very general assumptions, Akaike proved a result concern- 
ing how the predictive accuracy of a model can be estimated. He 
showed that an unbiased estimate of a model’s predictive accuracy 
can be obtained by looking at two of its properties—how well it fits 


R See also Y. Sakamoto, M. Ishiguro, and G Kitagawa, Akaike Information Cnienon 
Stastics (New York: Springer, 1986); and Kenneth P. Burnham and David R. Ander- 
son, Modal Selectron and Inference: A Prackcal Informahon-Theoretic Approach (New York 
Springer, 1998). 

™ See Forster and Sober, “How to Tell When Sampler, More Unified, or Less Ad Hoc 
Theories Will Provide More Accurate Predictions,” British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, xiv (1994): 1-36 
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the data at hand, and how complex it is (where complexity is measured 
by the number of adjustable parameters the model contains). Akaike’s 
theorem is the basis for AIC, which assigns a score to a model that 
reflects both its fit-to-data and its simplicity.“ By comparing the AIC 
scores of different models, one can estimate which models will make 
more accurate predictions. 

As an example of a model selection problem in which models can 
be viewed as conjunctions (and so the Duhem-Quine problem can 
arise), let us consider the task of phylogenetic inference.” The goal is 
to evaluate the plausibility of different phylogenetic trees. Are human 
beings more closely related to chimps than they are to gorillas, or is 
the tree topology something different? There are three bifurcating 
trees that need to be considered—(HC)G, H(CG), and (HG) C—but 
none of these confers a probability on the data until some model of 
the evolutionary process is provided. There are several process models 
to consider. In the context of molecular evolution, the simplest model 
is that of T. Jukes and C. Cantor,” which assumes that each of the 
four nucleotides has the same probability per unit time of chang- 
ing into any of the others. More complex models, such as the one 
due to M. Kimura,” allow different changes to have different prob- 
abilities.” When a tree topology is conjoined with a process model, 
its adjustable parameters may be estimated from the data, and the 
AIC score of the conjunction may then be computed, as depicted in 
Table 7. Nothing prevents these cell entries from exhibiting the same 
asymmetries we saw in the likelihood analysis of Newman’s tuberculo- 
sis test. The data might favor one tree topology over the other, regard- 
less of which process model is used, but fail to provide any robust 


* Does AIC play into the hands of holism by invoking simplicity? I would say not, 
in that the justificanon for AIC depends on empirical assumptions (though ones of 
great generality). In addition, I will be using AIC only as an example of a model 
selection cnterion; crossvabdahon is another such criterion, and it involves no 
to simplicity As it happens, take-one-out cross-validation is asymptotically equivalent 
with AIC. See M. Stone’s “Cross-validatory Choice and Assessment of Statistical Predic- 
tions (with Discussion),” Journal of the Royal Statistical Sonety, B xxxvi (1974): 111-47, 
and his “An Asymptotic Equivalence of Choice of Model by Cros-validation and 
Akaike's Criterion,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Socety, B XXXIX (1977): 44-47. 

™ See my “The Contest between Likelihood and Parmmony,” Systematic Biology 
(2004, forthcoming). 

M “Evolution of Protein Molecules,” ın H. Munro, ed , Masemakan Proteen Metabolism 
(New York: Academic, 1969), pp. 21-132 

“A Simple Method for Estimatmg Evolutionary Rates of Base Substitutions 
through Comparative Studies of Nucleotide Sequences,” Journal of Molecular Evolution, 
xvi (1980): 111-20. 

™ For a survey of the different models now on offer, see Rodenc Page and Edward 
Holmes, Molecular Evolution: Phylogenattc Approach (Malden, MA. Blackwell, 1998), 
pp. 148-62. 
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indication of which process model is better. It also is possible for the 
data to provide information about both tree topology and process 
model while providing more information about one than it does about 
the other. There is nothing special about AIC in this regard; all 
model selection criteria can generate both qualitative and quantitative 
asymmetries. This shows that the solution to the Duhem-Quine prob- 
lem that I am proposing does not require a commitment to likelihood 
as the one true way to interpret evidence. 











TABLE 7 
Process Models 
Jukes-Cantor Kimura 
Tree topologies (HC)G AIC, AIC, 
(CG) AIG AIC, 





V. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


How is the likelihood analysis described here related to a deductivist 
formulation of the Duhem-Quine problem in which we recognize 
that there are three choices (and not just two)—we can reject H, re- 
ject Ai, or both? If the conjunction (H; & A,) entails O, then Pr(notO | 
H, & A) = 0. The four likelihoods we need to consider, relative to 
the observation (notO), are shown in Table 8. Of course, the Law of 
Likelihood does not make recommendations about acceptance and 
rejection, but merely describes the differential support that the evi 
dence provides. However, ifacceptance and rejection require an evalu- 
ation of evidence, then the relationship of these four likelihoods is 
relevant to deciding what to accept and what to reject. If H dommates 
H, (that is, if <p, and <p), then the evidence favors H, over H; 
regardless of which auxiliary assumption is true. If, in addition, A, 
dominates A, (that is, if p<p, and <ph), then (H, & Ay) is the 
conjunction with the highest likelihood, and so likelihood considera- 
tions point away from both H, and 4A). In this circumstance, the 
likelihood inequalities provide no qualitative asymmetry between the 
observation’s impact on the hypotheses and its impact on the auxiliary 
assumptions, though a quantitative asymmetry may nonetheless ob- 
tain. If dominance holds in one direction but not the other, there is 
a qualitative asymmetry. 








TABLE 8 
Possible Atnahary Assumptions 
A, Ae 





Hypotheses 
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In both the likelihood approach and the model selection approach, 
all four conjunctions of the form (H, & A,) (ij = 1,2) must be consid- 
ered.” This brings out a further difference between these analyses 
and Quine’s holistic epistemology. As noted earlier, the holist recog- 
nizes that people manage to decide which conjunct to blame when 
a conjunction generates a false prediction, but contends that this 
decision must rely on extra-evidential considerations, such as simplic- 
ity or conservatism. The problem is typically formulated in terms of 
what a person believes—if you believe the conjunction (H, & A) and 
then find that conjunction refuted by the evidence, which conjunct 
should you abandon? Quine recommends a policy of “minimum mutt 
lation”—you should impose the smallest change in your web of belief 
that suffices to restore consistency with the observations, where chang- 
ing a more “central” belief is regarded as a larger modification than 
changing a belief that is more “peripheral.” It follows that if you 
believe (H, & A;), there can be no reason for you to abandon both 
conjuncts and embrace (H, & A+), if a more conservative reformation 
to either (H, & A) or to (H, & A,) would manage to restore consis- 
tency. It is interesting that the Law of Likelihood and model selection 
criteria place no premium on minimizing change in which proposi- 
‘tions you believe. What you happen to believe plays no role at all; in 
fact, you do not enter into the analysis. The question is entirely about 
the relationship of propositions to data and has nothing to do with 
people and their affections or mobility. If (H, & A,) has the highest 
likelihood or the best AIC score, so be it® 

The falsity of epistemological holism does not mean that it is never 
true; the point is that it is often untrue. Indeed, it is possible to describe 
a circumstance that can arise within a likelihood framework in which 
holistic intuitions are vindicated. Suppose that dominance fails, both 
with respect to the comparison of hypotheses and also with respect 
to the comparison of auxiliary assumptions. That is, let fh <p» H> pe 


® I hope it is clear that my focus on four conjunctions 1s an expository convenience. 
Both the Law of Likelihood and model selection criteria can address any number 
of conjunctions, and the asymmetries I have described can arise in that larger compar- 
ative context as well. 

# Philosophy of Logic, p. 7; see also “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” p. 44. 

“ Smce Qune’s pnnciple concerns change in what one believes, whereas the Law 
of Likelihood and model selection cntera do not provide rules of acceptance, there 
is no formal incompatibility here. However, when likehhood 1s placed in the context 
of a full Bayesian framework with prior probabihties, it can turn out that (H, & A) 
is the conjunction with the highest prior probability whereas (Fh & A) 13 the one 
whose posterior probability is greatest. The imperative to find the conjuncton that 
differs minimally from the one with the highest prior probability and that is logically 
consistent with the new evidence is not a principle of Bayesian epistemology. 
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fi<ps, and f,>f, in Table 8. The cell entries in the table will then 
have two peaks (at H, & A, and at A, & A,) and two valleys (at 
H, & A; and at H, & Ag). If the two peaks have equal likelihood, the 
observations will not discriminate between them, even though each 
peak is better supported than the conjunctions that occupy the two 
valleys. The history of epistemology is peppered with examples of this 
type. I will mention two; the first is Cartesian, while the second is due 
to Hans Reichenbach.* In both cases, (H, & A) predicts O, but notO 
is what you observe: 


notO: There seems to be a printed page in front of me. 

H: There is a salami (and not a printed page) in front of me. 

Hy There is a printed page (and not a salami) in front of me. 

A: My senses are functioning normally. 

A: An evil demon is causing printed pages to look like salamis, and 
vice versa. 


notO: My measurement device indicates that the triangle I have just 
measured has an angle sum that exceeds 180°. 

Hi: Space has zero curvature. 

Hy Space has constant positive curvature. 

A; There are no universal forces. 

Ag: Universal forces are in operation. 


Given the observational outcome notO, likelihood allows you to dis 
criminate between conjunctions in the same row and conjunctions 
in the same column, but not between the anti-diagonal entries. The 
same situation can arise in the context of model selection, if the AIC 
scores in Table 7 have the pattern of peaks and valleys just described 
in connection with Table 8. 

The likelihood approach views theory evaluation as inherently com- 
parative. The Law of Likelihood describes what an observation says 
about two hypotheses, but is silent on the question of what, ifanything, 
it says about a single hypothesis taken on its own. Likelihoodism 
elevates that omission to the level of principle; when a hypothesis is 
tested, it must be tested against alternatives.” In addition, there is no 
single alternative that counts as the uniquely correct alternative to 
consider. There are many specific alternatives, and the Law of Likeli- 


2 The Philosophy of Space and Time (New York: Dover, 1958) 

S An obvious exception arises when a proposition entails an observational predic- 
tion that fails to come true. In this instance, there is no need to consider an alternative; 
modus tollens permits one to reject the proposition without further ado, However, in 
the very common case in which H, or the conjunction (H & A), confers a probability 
on O that is leas than unity, the falmty of O cannot be interpreted until alternatives 
are considered. Likelhoodiam therefore rejects “probabilistic modus tollens” (aka. 
Fisherian significance testing), according to which a hypothesis should be rej 
when an event occurs that the hypothesis says was very improbable. For criticisms of 
probabilistic modus tollens, see Hacking, Edwards, and Royall. 
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hood may be asked for its assessment of all these competitions. This 
marks an important difference between likelihoodism and Bayes- 
iapism. Bayesianism also has its comparative element, but there is just 
one alternative to a proposition that Bayesians need to consider; this 
is simply the proposition’s negation. The comparative character of 
likelihood assessments (and of model selection criteria as well) is 
central to the analysis proposed here of the Duhem-Quine problem: 
whether holism is right in what i says about the bearing of evidence on a 
conjunction crucially depends on what the alternative conjunctions are. In 
many scientific contexts, the competing hypotheses and the compet- 
ing auxiliary assumptions are such that the evidence has an impact 
on one conjunct that differs from the impact it has on the other. 
However, there are other discrimination problems in which the evi- 
dence cannot penetrate from an assessment of conjunctions to an 
assessment of conjuncts. Holism has its place, but in the context of 
scientific inquiry it is, by far, the exception and not the rule. 

Quine famously opined that “any statement can be held true come 
what may, if we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere in the 
system.” Quine’s point was not just that it is logically possible to com 
tinue to believe a proposition in the face of apparently recalcitrant 
experience, but that the evidence does not say that this is a mistake. 
Decisions about retention or rejection are dictated by nonevidential 
considerations. I suspect that the allure of this form of holism derives 
from a hypothetico-deductive view of theory testing. If an observation 
O confirms a proposition P precisely when P entails O and O turns 
out to be true, and O disconfirms P precisely when P entails O and 
O turns out to be false, then epistemological holism is correct when 
the conjunction (H & A) entails O, but neither conjunct does. In this 
circumstance the observational outcome confirms or disconfirms the 
conjunction, but not the constituent conjuncts. However, it is abun- 
dantly clear that confirmation and disconfirmation can be mediated 
by nondeductive relationships. In the examples discussed here con- 
cerning tuberculosis diagnosis and phylogenetic inference, the con- 
junctions considered were each consistent with the observational out- 
come without entailing it, but that does not mean that the evidence 
failed to discriminate among them. Evidence can do more than hypo- 
thetico-deductivism imagines. It is that extra power that undermines 
epistemological holism. 

ELLIOTT SOBER 

Stanford University 
University of Wisconsin/Madison 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


EVIDENCE, EXPLANATION, AND EXPERIENCE: 
ON THE HARDER PROBLEM OF CONSCIOUSNESS* 


new type of problem is taking hold in the philosophical debate 

about consciousness, one that adds to the so-called “hard prob- 

em of consciousness.”! It concerns our epistemic relation to 
the possible phenomenal states of creatures that are different from us 
in their physical realization. Ned Block has recently given a thorough 
account of this “harder problem of consciousness," and David Papi- 
neau, David Chalmers, Joseph Levine, and Thomas Nagel have dis- 
cussed similar but less substantial versions of this type of problem.’ 
It arises for naturalistic phenomenal realists, that is, those who have 
good but defeasible reasons for believing that consciousness has a 
scientific nature, and who on the basis of first-person grasp of con- 
sciousness believe that phenomenal experiences are instantiations of 
real properties, not something that can be conceptually reduced away 
in the manner of analytical functionalism. 

Block’s harder problem of consciousness (HPC, hereafter) is that 
naturalistic phenomenal realists face an epistemic tension: they have 
no conception ofa rational ground for believing that other creatures, 
who do not relevantly share our physical nature, are conscious or not. 
Even if they assume that the other creature is conscious, they have 
no conception of a rational ground for believing that consciousness 
in this creature has a physical basis, even though physicalism is the 
default view. Furthermore, it is the subjective default that other crea- 


* Thanks to the audience at the Annual Meeting of the Danish Philosophical 
Associanon, February 2008, especially to Ned Block; and to the audience at a seminar 
at the Philosophy Program, Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National 
Univernty. The research for this article was supported by a grant from the Danish 
Research Council for the Humanities to the research project Naturahsed Mind— 

Nature (www.namiconaaudk). 
See David Chalmers, The Consaous Mind (New York: Oxford, 1996). 

*°The Harder Problem of Consciousness,” this JOURNAL, XCIX, 8 (August 2002): 
891-425. Page references are to this article unless otherwise noted. 

* Papineau, Thinking about Consciousness (New York: Oxford, 2002), chapter 7; 
Chalmers, “Availabihty: The Cognitive Basis of Experience?” in Block, Owen Flana- 

and Given Güzeldere, eds., The Nature of Consciousness (Cambridge: MIT, 1995), 
pp. 421-24; Levine, Purple Haze: The Puzzle of Consciousness (New York: Oxford, 2001), 
chapter, 8; and Nagel, “The Psychophysical Nexus,” in Paul Boghoasan and Christo- 
pher Peacocke, eds., New Essays on the A Prion (New York: Oxford, 2000), pp. 438-71, 
footnote 21. 
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tures are not conscious, but the phenomenal realist must leave it an 
open question whether they are. 

Block discusses HPC in terms of a conditional whose antecedent 
is the conjunction of naturalism, phenomenal realism, and antiskept+ 
cism about other minds (the latter is necessary to distinguish HPC 
from the other minds problem). The consequent is the epistemic 
tension. I discuss two aspects of Block’s arguments that this conditional 
is true. 

First, I assess the argument to the conclusion that naturalistic phe- 
nomenal realists have no conception of a rational ground for belief 
in disjunctive physicalism. I argue that it is possible to resist the 
conclusion because, given a plausible notion of inference to the best 
explanation, the argument begs the question (section I). 

Second, I assess the argument that naturalistic phenomenal realism 
produces an epistemic obstacle to discovering phenomenality in other 
creatures. This argument ignores the priority of explanation over 
discovery in inferences to the best explanation (section m1). I further 
explore the relationship between evidence, explanation, and con- 
scious experience: some of the hardness of HPC may stem from doubts 
about the occurrence of the evidence, or from doubts about the 
interpretation of the evidence. But the first of these doubts is mis- 
placed, and the second may be overcome, again with help from the 
notion of inference to the best explanation (section m1). 

My criticism is not directed at the grounding intuition that there 
are epistemic obstacles in the study of consciousness; it is pretty clear 
that we have this intuition. It is directed at the arguments that Block 
mounts, on the basis of this intuition, to describe the nature and 
consequences of our current epistemological predicament. 


I. THE ARGUMENT FOR META-INACCESSIBILITY 
OF DISJUNCTIVE PHYSICALISM 


‘ Throughout, Block makes use of the science fiction case of Com- 
mander Data, who is a merely superficial functional equivalent to us, 
equivalent to us in respect of folk psychology and what folk psychology 
entails, but not in other psychological and neuropsychological func- 
tions. Importantly, however, Data is unlike us in the physical nature 
and organization of the control mechanisms of the folk-psychological 
functions (401-02). 

We have good but defeasible grounds for believing that Data is 
conscious because he acts like us, and we act the way we do in part 
because we are conscious. The grounds are defeasible because we 
might find that Data’s physical constitution shares none of our neural 
correlates of consciousness (402-03). 
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One of Block’s central premises is that we have no conception of 
a rational ground for the belief that Data is or is not conscious. He 
is stipulated to be physically different from us, so any science of 
consciousness that is based on us will be powerless to determine 
whether he is conscious or not. And Block argues further that we 
cannot base a science of consciousness on him unless we already know 
he is conscious (I return to this argument in section 11). So we have 
no idea what would be evidence for the belief that Data is conscious 
or not; Data’s consciousness is meta-inaccessible (405). 

If the phenomenal realist is a physicalist who thinks that conscious- 
ness has a deep, nondisjunctive physical basis, then Data is not con- 
scious because he does not have this basis. But this seems unduly 
chauvinist. A weaker disjunctivist physicalism allows that Data can be 
conscious. Disjunctivism says that consciousness is the heterogeneous 
physical property of having either our or Data’s realization of our 
shared functional state. 

Disjunctivism is attractive to the naturalistic phenomenal realist 
because it allows that we and Data can have overlapping phenome- 
nality with a common, albeit disjunctive, scientific basis. The problem 
is that, even though it is a default that consciousness has a scientific 
nature, we have no conception of a rational ground for inferring that 
disjunctivism is true. It is very odd that someone who believes that 
consciousness is real and has a scientific nature must also acknowledge 
that there is no conception of what the evidence for the naturalist 
position would be (407-08, 413-14).* 

Block’s argument to this conclusion begins by noting that one 
needs to arrive at disjunctivist physicalism via inference to the best 
explanation. The identification of phenomenality with the one dis- 
junctive property of our or Data’s realizations must contribute to the 
best explanation of facts about phenomenality, such as why there is 
phenomenal overlap between us and Data (410-12). This is similar 
to the way in which the identification of water with H,O contributes 
to the best explanation of facts about water, such as that it expands 
when freezing (409-10). Of course, this only makes sense if it is 
assumed that Data is conscious: there is no best explanation of the 
phenomenal overlap, if he is not conscious (411). 

There are now two arguments against arguing via inference to the 
best explanation to the conclusion that consciousness is a hetero- 


geneous physical disjunction. 


í Block also considers another phymcalist doctrine, superficiahsm (412), which I 
will ignore here. 
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The argument about fundamental difference. The first argument in effect 
begins by stipulating that our and Data’s physical realizations are 
fundamentally different in a sense that makes us balk at a disjunctive 
explanation of facts about phenomenality. When it comes to two 
fundamentally different properties, distinct explanations are better 
than one disjunctive explanation. Block illustrates the point by saying 
that we could, in theory, explain solidtike formation in terms of 
crystallization or continuous hardening into an amorphous substance 
(which would make glass a solid). But we reject the disjunctive explana- 
tion and prefer two distinct explanations because the properties of 
crystallization and continuous hardening into an amorphous sub- 
stance are fundamentally different. Block does not specify the basis 
for judgments of fundamental difference, he just notes that we have 
a vague notion of it and then proceeds to the above stipulation (411). 

Block's argument leads up to the conclusion that disjunctivism is 
meta-inaccessible: that we have no conception ofa ground for rational 
beliefin disjunctivism. If our and Data’s realizations are fundamentally 
different, then there can be no argument via inference to the best 
explanation to a physical disjunction (though disjunctivism may of 
course still be true). 

Nevertheless, this use of the notion of fundamental property differ- 
ence is questionable. To begin with, it seems doubtful whether a 
merely intuitive notion of fundamental difference should guide our 
grounds for rational belief. Intuitively (that is, in the absence of 
knowledge of the scientific truth), diamonds and graphite are funda- 
mentally different, but they are surely fundamentally similar, since 
science tells us they are different crystallizations of carbon. 

Then there is the case of solidtike formation. It is my understanding 
that water can freeze into a glassy, amorphous solid when it is cooled 
rapidly,’ just as in the case of window glass, which is sand that is 
melted and rapidly cooled. So here we have solidtike formation— 
freezing into glassy ice—that is explained in terms of continuous 
hardening, not crystallization. This opens the possibility of a disjunc- 
tive explanation, at least by the indicators employed by Block: glassy 
ice is not a supercooled liquid (glassy solids are more viscous, though 
still metastable, counterparts of supercooled liquids’), and its forma- 
tion is a kind of freezing. But then a reasonable case can be made 


* Philip Ball, H,O: A Biography of Water (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
1999), p. 187. Block notes this phenomenon as well, and says we do not regard ıt 
as freezing (411). 

°Oxamu Mishima and H. Eugene Stanley, “The Relationship between Liquid, 
Supercooled and Glassy Water,” Nature, cccxcvi (1998): 829-85. 
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that we have an explanation of solid-like formation in terms of a 
disjunction of intuitively fundamentally different properties, namely, 
continuous hardening-or-crystallization. So intuitive fundamental dif- 
ference is not in itself sufficient to close off the feasibility of disjunc- 
tive explanation.’ 

The point is not that the ien of glassy ice straight off should 
make us accept the disjunctive explanation; it is that the discovery 
makes it reasonable to suggest that the explanation is disjunctive, in 
spite of the intuitive fundamental difference. An epistemically defensi- 
ble notion of fundamental property difference may therefore depend 
on empirical work and on explanation, and is thus not so easily up 
for uncontroversial stipulation. In particular, it seems plausible that 
judgments of fundamental property difference and similarity are, at 
least in part, based on how well assumptions of fundamental similarity 
or difference contribute to overall explanatory integration. 

The underlying thought is that we would not rationally care much 
about fundamental similarity and difference unless it had an impact 
on the overall explanatory picture. If we achieve the best explanatory 
integration ofa wide range of phenomena by one grouping of proper- 
ties rather than another, then we go with the first. Allowing the 
disjunctive explanation of soliddike formation may be messier, and 
less conducive to overall integration than going with the two distinct 
explanations (it may be less messy in the overall scientific picture to 
count glass as a liquid). Conversely, once we find out about the glassy 
solid state of water we might well decide that it is the disjunctive 
picture that is less messy. It is hard to think of an alternative basis for 
judgments of fundamental property difference, short of some kind 
of aesthetic preference that we can hardly allow to inform rationally 
these epistemic issues. 

On this view, the stipulation that our and Data’s realizations are 
fundamentally different is not independent of issues concerning best 
explanation. Rational judgments of fundamental property difference 
come after we evaluate which explanations are best; we cannot avail 
ourselves of them first and then use them to tell us which explanations 
are best. But then the best way to make sense of the stipulation 
presupposes that there is no argument from inference to best explana- 
tion to a physical disjunction. This begs the question, for that is the 
conclusion at which Block is aiming. 


7We could take this to show that sohd-the formation is a merely nominal category, 
like jade. But this would beg the question since it in effect says that only nominal 
categories can‘have disjunctive explanations 
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Objection: it is possible to obtain scientifically informed views on 
fundamental property difference on the basis of all other explanations 
than explanations of consciousness, and then to pass judgment on 
the fundamental difference of our and Data’s realizations. Reply. this 
is unduly conservative: even if they were judged different on the basis 
of other explanations, the best-making qualities of explanations of 
consciousness may override this judgment (just as the best-making 
qualities of the explanation of solidike formation may override previ 
ous judgments, once we learn about glassy solids). 

Objection: Block’s argument explicitly concerns our epistemic pre- 
dicament in a pre-explanatory situation (406, 424); so it begs the 
question against Block to invoke what we may say about property 
difference once explanations become available. Reply. the argument 
is not that HPC will disappear once explanations of consciousness 
become available, it is rather that Block faces a dilemma: be irrationally 
guided by pre-explanatory judgments about fundamental property 
difference or beg the question by presupposing that there is no best 
disjunctive explanation. 

The argument about bad and good questions. Block’s second argument 
against arguing via inference to the best explanation to the conclusion 
that consciousness is a heterogeneous physical disjunction concerns 
the neatness of best explanations. Considerations of neatness say that 
best explanations should solve more explanatory puzzles, and not 
give rise to bad explanatory puzzles. The theoretical identification of 
water and H,O, and heat in gases and mean molecular kinetic energy, 
prevent bad questions about why it is that water is correlated with H,O 
and why it is that heat is correlated with mean molecular energy from 
arising; there is no explanation of why things correlate, if they are 
identical. According to Block, this is part of the reason why we accept 
these identities. 

Now consider the question of why we overlap with Data in this or 
that phenomenal respect. This question does not arise if we accept 
disjunctivism. If there is phenomenal overlap, then this just is our 
having the disjunctive property of our or Data’s realization—and 
identities do not have explanations. Block now claims that the ques- 
tion does not seem bad, and therefore should not be ruled out, so, 
accordingly, we should not accept the theoretical identification. (This 
is not evidence that Data is not conscious since, for the phenomenal 
realist, it is still an open question whether he in fact is.) If inference 
to the best explanation cannot do the job, then there seems no source 
of a conception of a rational ground for belief in disjunctivism. 

We have to ask, however, what makes us deem that certain why- 
questions are good and others bad. In an argument about the episte- 
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mic viability of physicalism, we cannot let ourselves be rationally 
guided merely by how questions seem, that is too arbitrary. Moreover, 
it seems plausible that such judgments can be wrong: what we once 
deemed a good question may later transpire as a bad question, and 
vice versa. My view is that it is explanation that can make us change 
our minds about the quality of why-questions. We say that the question 
about why it is that water is correlated with H,O is bad begause 
the best explanation of facts about water involves acceptance of the 
theoretical identification of water and H,O. If we had no such explana- 
tion it is very plausible that it would be deemed a good question, at 
least by some (such as staunch phlogiston-believers who are just com- 
ing to terms with Lavoisier’s notion of oxygen). 

Some explanations rule out some questions as bad and other expla- 
nations rule out other questions. But it is only after we have the overall 
explanatory picture that we can make an informed judgment about 
which questions were good and which bad. What this shows is that 
the ruling out of bad questions, in Block’s sense, is notan independent 
best-maker for explanations, and thus should not in itself be used to 
plead acceptance or rejection of theoretical identities. But then, under 
the assumption that there is as yet no explanation, arguments based 
on these notions are not available, unless the question is begged in 
favor of there not being a best disjunctive explanation. 

Objection: What you argue is that as long as there is no explanation 
of consciousness, there will be no resolution of these problems, but 
is that not precisely the situation Block describea—namely, that in 
our current epistemic situation the questions about physicalism about 
consciousness are meta-inaccessible? Reply Block is arguing for the 
claim that physicalism is meta-inacceasible; it is not a premise in his 
argument. My argument is that this argument does not go through 
without begging the question. The arguments in this section do not 
concern the premise that we have no conception of a rational ground 
for belief that Data is conscious or not. 


Il. EXPLANATION AND DISCOVERY 


Block’s premise about the meta-inaccessibility of Data’s consciousness 
plays an important role in the overall argument The argument is 
that any science of consciousness that can generalize to other creatures 
must be based in part on them in the first place, but that this cannot 
be done unless we already have discovered whether they are conscious 
or not (406-07). The premise about Data prevents this discovery. So, 
as things stand, there will be no generalizable science of consciousness. 
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Behind this argument is the following epistemic principle about 
the priority of discovery over explanation: 


(DE) There can be no explanation of a phenomenon unless it is already 
discovered that it occurs. 


I think DE gets some of its intuitive plausibility from the following 
metaphysical principle: 
(OE) There can be no explanation of a phenomenon that does not 
occur. 


For example, there can be no explanation of the occurrence of global 
peace if it does not occur (though of course there can be explanations 
of the nonoccurrence of a phenomenon, like the nonoccurrence of 
global peace). OE is weaker and less controversial than DE because 
it does not require any discovery of the occurrence of the phenome- 
non; it is consistent with a range of epistemic states vis-a-vis the phenome- 
non, and with discovering its occurrence after having explained it. 

In his influential discussion of inference to the best explanation, 
Peter Lipton notes that the point of explaining is not just to explain 
why something is the case; in the shape of inference to the best 
explanation it is also our primary tool for discovering what is the 
case.’ One of Lipton’s examples illustrates this. Consider the red shift 
observed in the light spectrum of some stars. This was taken to be 
evidence of some unknown, undiscovered phenomenon. Various 
hypotheses can be proposed to explain the evidence, and the one 
that best explains the evidence is the one we come to believe, in this 
case that the star recedes with a certain velocity. So we used best 
explanation to discover something about the world. The principle is: 


(ED) Sometimes best explanation can lead to discovery. 


This principle does not contradict DE. DE says that the explanandum 
phenomena must already be discovered. In the recession example, 
the explanandum phenomenon is the red shift, which is discovered. 
The discovery that is relevant to ED concerns the explanans, that 
is, the recession. The question is, however, whether ED will help 
circumvent the role that DE plays in Block’s argument. Can explana- 
tion of various kinds of phenomena lead to discovery of consciousness 
in other creatures? 

What is the best explanation of the evidence of folk-psychological 


1 Inference to the Best Explanation (New York: Routledge, 1991), pp. 57-58, 68-69. 
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functionality in Data? We would normally reason from like effects to 
like causes and say the explanation is the occurrence of phenomenal 
states. But this inference is not sound here because we know that 
Data’s realization is different from ours, and this defeats the argument 
by analogy. 

Consider instead the possibility of inferences to hypotheses that 
explain the organizing principles of the physical properties of Data’ 8 
silicon brain and how they give rise to the folk-psychological function 
ality. One of these hypotheses may explain some of this evidence 
partly in terms that clearly identify the phenomenal property of pain 
with a particular pattern of silicon brain activity. Another may explain 
it partly in terms of the identity of a nonconscious, merely cognitive 
property and that particular pattern of silicon brain activity. We should 
accept the hypothesis that best explains the evidence. Jf this hypothesis 
is the one that identifies phenomenal properties with silicon brain 
properties, then that is the one we should believe. That is, best expla- 
nation can lead to the discovery of phenomenality. 

Objection: this discussion of HPC presupposes that we have a concep- 
tion of explanations of how a physical property can be identical to a 
phenomenal property but HPC is explicitly set in a pre-explanatory 
context (406, 424). Reply this is irrelevant to the issue at hand, which 
concerns an argument about the relative priority of discovery and 
explanation. It begs the question in favor of the thesis that discovery 
must precede explanation if we cannot assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that explanations are available. 

Objection: HPC is not a principled problem, it does not attempt to 
say that we could not have a conception of a rational ground for belief 
in Data’s being conscious or not. Rather, it is contingent on the fact 
that we have not yet managed to explain how a physical property can 
be identical to a phenomenal property, and thus it merely argues 
that our current epistemic predicament about consciousness is of a 
certain nature and has its origin in naturalistic phenomenal realism. 
It is no criticism of this view to note that HPC is resolved once we 
arrive at such explanations. Reply. it is one thing to note our strong 
intuition that, if confronted with Data, we would have no conception 
of a rational ground for belief that he is conscious or not. I do not 
deny that we have this intuition. It is another thing to argue that we 
need to discover phenomenality before we can have a generalizable - 
science of consciousness, or indeed that disjunctivism is not episteYni- 
cally viable. Perhaps our intuitions support these conclusions (though -< 


I am not sure about that), but it does not follow that the arguments - - 


leading up to the conclusions are convincing. My criticism so far is that 
these arguments are not convincing. So we are left with the intuitions. , 
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IU. DOUBTS ABOUT THE OCCURRENCE AND 
INTERPRETATION OF THE EVIDENCE 


The argument in the preceding section establishes that explanation 
can lead to the discovery of consciousness in other creatures, and 
thus we can circumvent Block’s claim that there cannot be a science 
of consciousness for creatures like Data. It is, however, possible to 
resist this conclusion by changing the context of doubt so that it no 
longer concerns what phenomena we have and have not discovered, 
but instead concerns our justification for believing in the occurrence 
of the evidence. This kind of doubt may be the source of the hardness 
of the harder problem, and it does indeed lead to a very hard problem, 
but the underlying doubt is misplaced. Another kind of doubt, about 
the interpretation of the evidence, is not misplaced but can be dealt 
with by once again employing properties of inference to the best expla- 
nation. 

Doubts about the occurrence of the evidence. Here is how the doubt 
arises. We can grant that best explanation can lead to discovery, but 
only if there are no doubts about the occurrence of the evidence for 
the explanation. For example, explanation of a red shift can lead to 
discovery of recession, but only if there are no doubts about the 
occurrence of the red shift (was it a genuine red shift, or an artifact 
of our measuring devices?). Similarly, the doubt goes, “silicon brain 
science” explanations of the evidence concerning the organizing prin- 
ciples of the physical properties of Data’s silicon brain and how they 
give rise to the folk-psychological functionality can lead to discovery 
of consciousness, but only if there are no doubts about the occurrence 
of the evidence. But there are such doubts, for perhaps the organizing 
principles are designed to mimic genuine folk-psychological function- 
ality and are therefore no more evidence of phenomenality than a 
tape-recording of fabricated introspective reports. 

We cannot respond by claiming that if there is a best explanation 
in terms of phenomenality then there are no grounds for doubting 
the evidence. This kind of argument leads to vicious circularity in 
cases where the phenomena that are being explained are themselves 
essential parts of the evidence for the explanation. If someone doubts 
the occurrence of the red shift in the light spectrum of a star, then 
we cannot justify belief in its occurrence with reference to the best 
explanation (that is, in terms of recession), since the red shift is 
evidence for the recession. Similarly, if someone doubts the occur- 
rence of the evidence concerning the organizing principles of Data’s 
brain and the functionality, then we cannot justify belief in its occur- 
rence with reference to a best explanation (that is, in terms of phe- 
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nomenality), since it is an essential part of the evidence for that expla- 
nation. 

This is a general feature of scientific explanation, and in particular 
of inference to the best explanation. Some explanations are self- 
evidencing, that is, the phenomena they explain are themselves part 
of the evidence for the explanation. There is circularity here, but it 
is benign. It turns vicious, however, when the aim is to use best 
explanation to establish the occurrence of the evidence? 

Hence, in the context of doubts about the occurrence of the evi- 
dence, it seems there is no way of forming a conception of a ground 
for rational—that is, noncircular—belief in Data’s being conscious or 
not, even if there are available explanations that identify phenomenal 
properties with some physical properties of his brain! In this version, 
the problem posed by Block’s premise about the meta-inaccessibility 
of Data's phenomenality is therefore very hard. In contrast to the hard 
problem, it will not immediately go away once we have a conception of 
what explanations of phenomenality will be like. 

Doubts about the interpretation of the evidence. Luckily, this is not a 
good way to characterize the doubt that one may have about the 
evidence. For in a very real sense there is no doubt about the occur- 
rence of the evidence. Data’s folk-psychological behavior, and the 
silicon circuitry in his brain, is in principle there for all to observe. 
We have no reason to introduce some fault in our methods for acquir- 
ing this kind of evidence. 

I think there is a better way to capture the relevant doubt about 
the evidence, but that the problem posed by this doubt is solvable 
such that we can have a plausible conception of a rational ground 
for belief, also post explanation. It is possible to view the problem 
as concerning the interpretation of the evidence rather than the 
occurrence of the evidence. Sometimes people disagree about the 
acceptability of various hypotheses because they disagree about the 
standards of interpretation of the evidence, not because they disagree 
about whether the evidence confirms the hypothesis. Such disputes 
seem intractable because any further evidence that gets drawn in to 
settle the matter is itself subject to the different standards of explana- 
tion (which is why this kind of dispute also plays a role in Thomas 
Kuhn’s notion of incommensurability). 

By once again employing the resources of inference to the best 
explanation it is nevertheless possible to decide such disputes.” The 


*Carl G Hempel, Aspects of Saentific Explanation and Other Essays tn the Philosophy 
of Saence (New York: Free Press, 1965), pp. 370-72; Lipton, pp. 26-27. 
“Cf Lipton, pp. 71-72. 
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sense than that familiar in deductive logic. “The probability that h > 
r” and “the probability that h S r” can be used to express attitudes that 
are inconsistent or incoherent in the extended sense favored by Frank 
Ramsey and Bruno De Finetti. To be committed to such judgments 
in the same context violates canons of rational probability judgment 
even though, as both of these authors rightly pointed out, such atti- 
tudes are neither true nor false. Perhaps, choosing x from {x,y} and 
choosing y from {x4,4 can be inconsistent in a sense that implies 
irrationality after all. 

Sen’s main point nonetheless stands. In order for a choice function 
C to be subject to rational appraisal, the judgments of admissibility 
represented by the choice function for the hypothetical situations 
calling for decision should be constrained by the agent’s value commit- 
ments and beliefs. The constraints have often been required to satisfy 
the following conditions: 


(i) There must be a “universal set” 0 of candidate options such that 
the choice function Cis a function from nonempty, finite subsets 
of Q to finite subsets of Q such that CAS) G S. 

(ii) Decision maker X’s value commitments and beliefs determine a 
value structure WO) for N representable by a weak ordering.‘ 
X’s value commitments and beliefs also determine such a value 
structure VS) for every finite, nonempty menu SQ Q. 

(iii) The preference is menu mdapendent with respect to N (see 172). 
Given any nonempty subset S of Q, the value structure VS) of S 
when S is the restriction of W()5 

(iv) C(S) is the set of options in the option menu S that are optimal 
according to V(S). C(S) is thus a menu independent chotwce function 
(173). 


Conditions (ii) and (iv) will be weakened later. For the present 
illustrative purposes, we shall remain with (i)—(iv) as stated. If condi 
tions (i)—(iv) are met, the choice function must satisfy the require- 
ments of property a mentioned above and the following property B: 
Ifxy & SC T, xy © C(S), then x E C(T) if and only if y E C(T). 
Sen’s critique of internal choice consistency emphasizes that whether 
or not conformity with a and B for specific Q and C is rationally 
required or not will depend upon whether the decision maker X’s 


‘The weak preference relation xRy (xs as good as y) 1s reflexive (xRx), transitive 
(xRySeyRx — xRz) and complete (xRy Y yRx). Strict preference xPy holds if and only 
if xRyde~gitx. Equipreference xy holds if and only if xRy&yRx That is to say, the 
ordering us not only complete but connected. xPy V xh V 9Px. 

* Such preference is “robust” according to Len, Hard Chores (New York: Cam 
bridge, 1986), 6.3. 
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value commitments and beliefs require satisfaction of (i)—(iv) for the 
given Q and G If they do, X’s choices violating a are inconsistent 
with those value commitments and bebefs in a sense that is offensive to 
reason. However, there is no principle of rationality that entails that 
X endorses those value commitments and beliefs. And there is no 
principle of rationality that mandates internal choice consistency stipu- 
lating that X conform in the choices made to a regardless of X’s value 
commitments and beliefs. As Sen says, without appeal to what the 
agent is “trying to do,” no universal set is specified and no choice 
function is singled out with respect to which preference and choice 
function are menu independent. 

Sen is entirely right to object to rationality as internal choice consis- 
tency. Yet, there is one aspect of his discussion with which I have 
some difficulty. In marshalling his illuminating counterinstances to 
internal choice consistency, Sen neglects to indicate how a universal 
set is constrained by what the agent is “trying to do”—that is, by the 
agent’s value commitments and beliefs. It seems to me that when the 
agent’s value commitments and beliefs are taken into account, the 
issue does take on a nontrivial significance. 

Sen has been interested in the question of “positional choice,” in 
particular, for a long time due in part to its relevance for social choice 
theory where several voting procedures are positional. He examines 
several illustrations outside of social choice theory exemplifying the 
same process. Here is a useful example. 

Xis presented by his host with a basket of fruit consisting of mango 
m, apple a, and apple a. X desires to eat a mango but courtesy 
requires that he decline the only mango in the basket and so he 
chooses one of the apples. 

Had the basket, counter to fact, contained another mango m, X 
would have chosen one of the mangos—perhaps, m. The set of poten- 
tial options Q includes taking mango m, mango m, apple a, and 
apple œ and refusing any fruit. The menu of options available to X 
is the set S = (my, a, a, refuse}. X’s “all things considered” evaluation 
ranks a, and æ% as best, refusal next, and m at bottom. C(S) = {h,a}. 
But in a case where there are several mangos and several apples, X may 
choose a mango. C(T) = C((m, Mm, %,4,, refuse) = {m,m}. Property a 
has been violated. 

Sen points out that there is nothing irrational here. The choice 
function fails to be menu independent as (iv) requires and the prefer- 
ence fails to be menu independent as (iii) demands. Under the cir- 
cumstances, rationality does not require conformity with property a. 
X’s value commitments include the injunction never to take the only 
mango from a basket when others are present. And that injunction 
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does not change when the options are all those in Q. But the value 
structure for Sis not embedded in the value structure for T. This menu 
dependence of the preference is explainable as due to a difference in 
X’s information (and, hence his beliefs) about his options in the 
two scenarios. Q has not changed. X’s value commitments have not 
changed. X’s information about X’s options has changed. In the first 
scenario, choosing m is known to be equivalent to choosing the only 
mango. In the second scenario, choosing m is known to be a case of 
choosing one of several mangos. This change in information alters the 
change in the evaluation of the options. Hence, the choice function 
defined over finite nonempty subsets of Q fails to satisfy a. 

It is possible, however, to describe X's judgments of admissibility 
using a choice function C’ of menus carved out ofa different universal 
set Q’ that does, according to X’s value commitments and beliefs, 
satisfy a. It can be argued that the options in the first case are {choosing 
the only mango, choosing one of several apples, refusal}. Perhaps, in 
deference to those who insist that there are four options and not just 
three, we may consider {choosing the only mango—to wit, m, choosing 
one of several apples—to wit, a, choosing one of several apples—to wit, 
@, refusal}. In the second case, the options are {choosing one of several 
mangos, choosing one of several apples, refusal} or the expansion to 
five options along the lines just indicated. Q’ is a superset of the 
union of these two sets. Notice that 1)’ is different from Q. X intends 
to do something different in choosing the only mango, namely m, 
than X intends in choosing one of several mangos, namely m. 

It may perhaps be wondered how these two options can be consid- 
ered part of the same universal set 11’. To do so is to think it enter- 
tainable at least hypothetically that X can face a menu consisting of 
just this pair of options. This seems absurd. But it is surely coherent 
to consider a scenario where X is offered a choice between selecting 
a mango from a basket containing only one and nothing else and a 
basket containing two and nothing else. If one keeps in mind that 
the object of choice is an action of some type or kind and that the 
universal set is a set of such types of action, there should be nothing 
problematic here. With Q” as the universal set and X’s value commit- 
ments and information, the preference over Q’ is menu independent 
as is the choice function C’ defined over subsets of Q'. This choice 
function has property a.° 

Sen thinks that such redescription strategies trivialize the question 


t These remarks do not refute theorem 6.8 of Sen, on 163 There the universal 
set is held fixed. What Sen overlooks is the possibility of adjusting the universal set 
+o as to obtain a menu independence over the preference set. 
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of choice consistency. But what gets trivialized? No matter what the 
universal set is over which the choice function is defined, compliance 
with property a may fail as a matter of fact. Nor is such conformity 
rationally required for choice functions defined over arbitrary univer- 
sal sets. It is not required for choice function C defined over Q. It 
ought to be required for C’ defined over Q’. That is because X's 
value commitments and beliefs entail that conditions (i)—(iv) are 
satisfied. And when conditions (i)—(iv) are satisfied, a ought also to 
be satisfied. But it is far from trivial that Xhas the value commitments 
and beliefs that support conditions (i)—(iv) and a choice function 
satisfying a. What is trivialized? 

In the example under discussion, consideration of the value struc- 
ture over Q’ shows that at least one universal set of potential options 
and a value structure consonant with X's value commitments and 
beliefs over that universal set can be constructed such that both menu 
independence and choice function independence and, hence, choice 
consistency are required. 

Both 0 and 1’ can be used to describe X’s choices. But in this 
example Q’ is better suited to represent X’s propensities to deliberate 
choice. Q utilizes descriptions of X’s choices relevant to the value 
commitments of X Any further specification of the options Q’ would 
be irrelevant to determining whether X's choices conform with X’s 
value commitments and beliefs. If the options are represented as 
they are in Q, relevant information is left out. In order to obtain a 
redescription that produces the information relevant to the evaluation 
of the options, we need to derive the descriptions in Q’ appealing to 
X's epistemic state. We can, indeed, do this. But there is nothing 
trivial about the fact that the specification of the options in 11’ provides 
the information relevant to promoting X’s goals and values whereas 
the specification of the options in Q does not. 

The moral of the story is this: whether so-called choice consistency 
conditions ought rationally to be satisfied or not depends upon the 
universal set relative to which choice functions are defined and the 
value structure defined over it. Roughly speaking, the specification 
of the space of potential options over which a choice function is to be 
defined ought to be one that includes for each option the information 
relevant to its appraisal according to X’s value commitments and 
beliefs.” Call this the condition of Universal Set Relevancy. In our toy 


7 Sen offers his counterinstances to a in the context of a study of “choice behavior” 
rather than in the setting of “normative choice theory” (159 n.2). But a study of 
choice behavior that does not describe choices in a manner relevant to assessing the 
rationality of such behavior in terms of the goals and values of the deamon maker 
ought, according to Sen, to be of doubtful usefulness. 
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example, Q used by Sen to supply illustrations of failures of choice 
consistency fails Universal Set Relevancy. Q’ on the other hand does 
meet the condition. X’s choice function conforms with choice consis 
tency requirements relative to Q.’ 

As far as Sen’s argument goes, therefore, rational agents might be 
expected to satisfy relevant choice consistency conditions even though 
they need not satisfy snternal choice consistency conditions. Obeying 
choice consistency relative to universal sets that satisfy Universal Set 
Relevancy may prove disconcerting to those who engage in empirical 
investigations of consumer behavior by seeking to rely on choice 
behavior exclusively. Unless we are confident that changes in prices 
and income do notalter the “indifference maps” of individual consum- 
ers, a given space of commodity bundles may not qualify as a universal 
set of potential options. 

There are situations where the relevant universal set is generated 
according to some definite procedure by a core set S of options that 
may or may not be the menu of available options confronting the 
decision maker. A familiar technique due to John von Neumann and 
Oskar Morgenstern identifies Q with the Mixture Se M(S) of value 
neutral lotteries using stochastic devices to select an element of S$ to 
implement. On the supposition that the preference over M(S) in 
which the preference over Sis embedded satisfies the von Neumann 
Morgenstern axioms, numerical values may be assigned members of 
the mixture set M(S) that are expectations of the values assigned 
members of S It is important to recognize, as von Neumann and 
Morgenstern themselves recognized, that such conditions preclude 
assigning any value to the process of implementing a chance mecha- 
nism to select an element of S If the von Neumann-Morgenstern 
method for eliciting cardinal utilities is to be deployed, a mixture of 
pure options is to be evaluated in a way that suppresses any taste or 
aversion for gambling on that mixture. 

Sen rightly objects to requiring as a matter of rationality that choos- 
ing a lottery to determine which “pure” option is to be implemented 
be value neutral in this sense. He points out that there is nothing 


* Sen seems prepared to recognize the posmbility of converting menu dependent 
preference to menu independent preference by adjusting the universal set in some 
contexts (178). But he insists that when an agent follows a rule or mode of choice 
that 1s menu dependent, this approach is not allowed (178-79). However, I have 
Just constructed a requisite universal set Q' for menu dependent rules that generates 
a menu independent preference and menu independent choice functon And I am 
arguing that the universal set constructed 1s appropnate for the evaluation of the 
rationality of such rule following choice. The menu dependence of the mule to be 
followed does not mply either menu dependent preference or choice function. 
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irrational about shunning a choice between “pure” options in S$ in 
favor of mixtures of such options so as to avoid direct responsibility 
for the element of S that is implemented. Dr. Chang must choose 
between giving the only dose of a given medicine available to one of 
two children in life or death circumstances where one of them has a 
slightly better chance of survival if treated than the other. He wishes 
to dodge making the choice and opts instead for the use of a random 
device even though the expected value of doing so is less than one 
of the pure options (1'75~—76). There is nothing irrational in Chang’s 
decision—although avoiding tough choices in this way may express 
value commitments rationalizing some form of moral cowardice. 

Where I disagree with Sen is in his contention that behavior like 
Chang’s violates the independence postulate that enforces the value 
neutrality of mixtures. Chang’s behavior is an indication that the 
lottery he chooses is not a member of the mixture set of neutral 
mixtures in M(S). Instead of thinking of Chang’s set S of pure options 
as the options of giving the treatment to one of the two candidate 
patients, the pure options belong to set T which is the set S plus the 
option of using the random device. The mixture set M(T) is nota 
set of options available to Chang any more than the set M(5) is. 
Chang can evaluate the options in M(7) on the belief contravening 
supposition that they are available and on the additional belief contra- 
vening supposition of value neutrality. Notice that the option of using 
the random device to select a patient appears in the list twice: once 
as a pure option in T that is not a value neutral mixture and the 
other as a value neutral mixture. Under the suppositions as specified, 
the preference ranking over M(T) obeys the independence postulate. 
The item that appears twice is described differently and assigned 
different values relative to the two descriptions. When described as 
a pure option of avoiding a direct decision as to who is to be treated, 
the value imputed is greater than the value of treating the patient 
most likely to be cured. Described as a value neutral mixed option, 
the value imputed is less than the value of treating the most promising 
patient. All of this conforms to the independence postulate and ex- 
pected utility. 

Such hypothetical reflection could bring clarity to Chang’s delibera- 
tion. If Chang is conscientious, he might want to ponder whether the 
premium he is placing on avoiding the direct choice of the best pure 
option is worth the reduction in the expected benefit to the patient 
who would have otherwise received the treatment for sure. To ask 
this question presupposes the requirement of the independence pos- 
tulate on the evaluation of value neutral mixtures as a condition on 
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rational preference. But it does not mandate that rational agents 
evaluate the mixed options they face as options in a value neutral way. 

Sen is aware of views of this kind. He declares that they rob expected 
utility theory of “much of its operational content” (176). The allega- 
tion may be true according to a very narrow reading of operational 
content. Choice functions characterize an agent’s judgments as to 
what he would choose or judge admissible for choice in various hypo- 
thetical and, indeed, typically belief contravening circumstances. This 
is always the case. There is no diminution of operational content 
resulting from following the standard practice in Chang’s case. 

Nor does the account just proposed of the Dr. Chang example 
support his additional claim that the expected utility axioms are “trivi- 
ally fulfilled” (176). Dr. Chang could evaluate a mixed option on the 
supposition that it is value neutral in just the same way he evaluates 
the lottery to decide which patient to treat. He would indeed violate 
the dictates of the independence postulates. Fulfilling the require- 
ments of the axioms is not trivial. The issue is not whether Chang 
could violate conditions of rationality but whether he rationally should 
do so. Conformity with the independence postulate relative to a value 
neutral mixture set generated by the menu as a matter of rationality 
may, indeed, be trivial as a prescription. So is the requirement that 
a rational agent ought to be certain of the deductive consequences 
of the set of propositions of which he or she is certain. This form of 
triviality is a virtue in a prescriptive theory of rationality even though 
compliance with the prescriptive theory is far from trivial. 

Sen is right to observe that expected utility principles are unsuccess- 
ful as predictive and descriptive models of human behavior in many 
circumstances. People lapse from standards of rationality. Moreover, 
as a prescriptive principle, the injunction to maximize expected utility 
is applicable only under conditions that depend on the contextual 
factors that are not always explicitly specified in the formula for ex- 
pected utility. Sen acknowledges that expected utility theory is, when 
compared to alternatives, relatively successful (176, fn. 29). He seeks to 
identify its limitations. I agree that it has limitations both as descriptive 
theory and prescriptive principle. Chang’s evaluation of the option 
of tossing the coin to determine which child is treated ought not 
depend exclusively on the expected utility calculation for coin tossing.’ 


*It may be worth mentioning that if Chang had at his disposal an alternative to 
a stochastic process for making the decision such as the advice of a seer or the 
dictates of the law, he might avoid responsibility for what he does in that way. These 
alternatives would also be rationally coherent even if morally questionable. 
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But this limitation undermines neither the expected utility principle 
nor the independence postulate. 

In any case, whether we consider “choice consistency conditions” 
or “independence” postulates or other candidate requirements on 
rational choice, it is clear that requirements of rationality depend for 
their legitimacy not only on the menu of options available but on the 
decision maker’s value commitments and beliefs. I have quibbled 
here with some of the respects in which Sen has brought this point 
to bear on various types of applications. But his diverse elaborations 
are unfailingly instructive and supportive of his general thesis that 
rationality is a discipline and neither a favored formula, nor an essen- 
tialist doctrine. 

1. SELF-INTEREST MAXIMIZATION, THE PRISONER’S DILEMMA, 
AND THE ASSURANCE GAME 


Sen has contended for a long time that the prisoner’s dilemma and 
its more sophisticated variants can be understood as challenging the 
idea that rational agents should pursue their own goals “subject to 
feasibility considerations, without being restrained by any other val- 
ues” (216). Sen makes clear that the goals challenged are not merely 
those restricted to promoting individual consumption without sympa- 
thy for others. Nor are they limited to efforts aimed at promoting 
one’s own welfare where account is taken of the benefit accruing 
from sympathy with the benefits accruing to others (or the losses 
resulting from sympathy with the misery of others). The challenge 
Sen means to raise is against seffgoal choice. “Each act of choice of a 
person is guided immediately by the pursuit of one’s goal (and in 
particular, it is not restrained by the recognition of other people’s 
pursuit of their goals)” (214). 

Departing from self-goal choice is not to be confused with changing 
one’s goals by incorporating into them consideration of the goals of 
others. To do the latter is changing one’s goal. But the new goal, like 
the old one, is the agent’s own goal. To be guided by that goal 
continues to be acting according to self-goal choice. Rejecting self- 
goal choice according to Sen appears to amount to this: even though 
the decision maker retains a given system of goals, the decision maker 
does not act in a manner that promotes those goals but rather in a 
fashion that “is constrained by the goals of others, or by rules of 
conduct, thereby violating self-goal choice (that is, the influences may 
affect the person’s choice without their taking the form of goals that 
the person can be seen as pursuing himself)” (214). 

In order to understand what Sen has in mind, recall the prisoner’s 
dilemma. It is common wisdom that in the one shot prisoner’s di 
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lemma, rational players both defect because defecting is better than 
cooperating no matter what the other player does. Sen shares this 
common wisdom. Common wisdom is sensible if both players judge 
the other player’s choice to be probabilistically independent of what 
he chooses. But player ] may think jt highly likely that player 2 will 
choose like he does. In that case, player 1 could find it better to 
cooperate than to defect. If player 2 did have similar kinds of beliefs 
to player 2, both players could perfectly moa pursue their own 
goals and cooperate. 

Sen is aware of this view but he does not seem to take it seriously 
himself. He thinks defection is rationally mandatory in the prisoner’s 
dilemma provided that each player acts in a manner that is maximal 
given the agent’s goals. 

Sen seems to think that the players pay a price for self-goal choice. 
Both players acknowledge that they would be better off if they both co- 
operated. 

I do not see that the players pay any price. Neither player has 
control over what the other player does. Each player's options are 
restricted to what he does. So even though both players recognize 
that both cooperating is pareto superior to both defecting, this fact 
is irrelevant since no agent has control over whether they jointly 
cooperate or jointly defect. 

Sen thinks the lack of control can somehow be finessed. Sen reasons 
that “if the recognition that we can all better pursue our respective 
goals by jointly departing from goal priority [self-goal choice] makes 
us do exactly that, why should that departure change the nature of 
the goals that we are trying to pursue?” (212). Sen suggests that this 
sort of result can be brought off if both parties to a prisoner’s dilemma 
acted as yf the payoff structure of the game were different. In the 
payoff structure of the prisoner’s dilemma, each player prefers his 
defecting and the other player cooperating to both cooperating and 
prefers both defecting to his cooperating and the other defecting. 
Sen suggests acting as if the payoff structure were that of the Assurance 
Game. Each player prefers both cooperating to his (or her) defecting 
and the other cooperating and prefers both defecting to his (or 
her) cooperating while the other defects. There are two equilibrium 
solutions to the Assurance Game game (both cooperating and both de- 
fecting). 

The goals characterized by the payoffs in the Assurance Game do 
not represent the goals of either player. But suppose they act as if 
these were their goals. Moreover, suppose that the two players have 
enough confidence in each other to judge it likely that if their partner 
will cooperate, then they will both cooperate. Sen argues that both 
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players would be better off according to their true goals acting as if 
their goals were those spelled out for the Assurance Game than they 
would be if they both acted by promoting the true goals. So they 
should not act in accordance with their true goals (those represented 
by the payoff structure of the prisoner’s dilemma) but in accordance 
with the payoff structure of the Assurance Game. 

Two objections come immediately to mind. The first is that the 
argument for acting in accordance with the payoff structure of the 
Assurance Game depends on each player having confidence that the 
other will cooperate—that is, on a prediction as to what the other 
player will do that cannot be derived solely from considerations of 
the other player’s rationality and information about the predicament. 
Trust or confidence in the other is required as well. But as noted 
above, using the payoff structure of the prisoner’s dilemma leads to 
cooperation if each player believes that the other player will choose 
in the way he does. So even if pretending that one’s goals are different 
than they are were reasonable, it is not necessary once the centrality 
of confidence or trust in the other is appreciated. 

Even if this point is waived, however, it is difficult to understand 
why the use of the payoff structure of the Assurance Game does not 
represent a change in each player’s goals rather than an abandonment 
of self-goal choice. Perhaps prior to making the change, each player 
might reason that in the light of his current values and goals (for 
example, those represented by the payoff structure of the prisoner’s 
dilemma) it would be best to alter his goals. This argument does not 
justify abandoning self-goal choice. In general, whether one is seeking 
to justify a change in beliefs or in values, the justification should be 
grounded in the beliefs and values prior to change. But once one 
implements the change one has concluded is to be made, the beliefs 
and values one endorses are different from what they were. But they 
are not “as if beliefs and values. 

In sum, I agree with Sen that rational agents can cooperate in 
prisoner’s dilemmas—even in the absence of prior agreements and 
understandings. This view is in keeping with Sen’s ecumenical attitude 
towards rationality. But I do not understand how a rational agent can 
do other than choose in a way that promotes the goals and values 
the agent endorses in the context of deliberation. Of course, rational 
ity does not require that the goals and values be restricted to “self 
centered welfare” or to what promotes a self-welfare goal maximizing 
the welfare of the agent even if the agent is benevolent and includes 
the interests of others in his or her welfare. It seems that Sen’s ten- 
dency to think that we need to break not only with self-centered 
welfare or selfwelfare but with self-goal choice derives from the failure 
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to appreciate the possibility of changing one’s goals and values for a 
reason while continuing to satisfy the requirements for self-goal 
choice. 

A rational agent should choose an option that is optimal according 
to the agent’s point of view if that point of view recognizes the availabil- 
ity of an optimal option. Other points of view do not count unless 
the agent makes those other points of view his own. 


MI. INCOMPLETE PREFERENCE 


Deliberate (as opposed to routine or automatic) decision making 
requires that the decision maker ascertain enough information about 
his or her value commitments and beliefs as they relate to the menu 
of options S so as to identify a value structure V(S) for S. Condition 
(ii) requires that the value structure V(S) for menu S must be a weak 
order that guarantees that weak preference is reflexive, transitive, 
and complete, equipreference is reflexive, transitive, and symmetrical, 
strict preference is irreflexive, transitive, asymmetrical, and that strict 
preference and equipreference are connected: for every x and yin S$ 
xPy, xly, or Px. 

Sen rightly challenges the thesis that rationality requires that V(S) 
(or, indeed, V(Q)) should be a weak ordering. 


A chooser, who may have to balance conflicting considerations to arrive 
at a reflected judgment, may not, in many cases, be able to converge 
on a complete ordenng when the point of decision comes. If there 18 
no escape from choosing, a choice decision will have to be made even 
with incompleteness in ranking (160).¥ 


Sen has been one of the rare economists (or philosophers for that 
matter) who has understood, rightly in my view, that “incompleteness 
in the ranking” may not be eliminated by the moment of choice." 
The decision maker X may have to face a choice where, given the 
best information available to X at the time of choice, there is no 
optimal option—no option in the set of available alternatives at least 
as good as every other alternative. Sen correctly maintains that being 
confronted with such a predicament is not a mark of irrationality. To 


In a footnote, Sen writes that incompleteness can arise from “limited informa- 
tion” or “unresolved conflict ” 

" Indeed, incompleteness m preference or evaluation is not widely studied by 
psychologists and social scientsts interested in decision making. As a consequence, 
expermental data are misleadingly interpreted. For example, it is conventional 
wisdom that experimental data has conclusively established widespread violation of 
the independence postulate or sure thing principle. That 1s true only if the behavior 
observed is taken to reveal definite preferences rather than choice in the face of 
unresolved conflict. 
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the contrary, it is a mark of honesty and good sense to refuse to “make 
up one’s mind” when reflection on “all things considered” has not 
provided a warrant for doing so, 

In this connection, Sen draws an important distinction between 
“tentative incompleteness” and “assertive incompleteness.” The deci- 
sion maker faces a decision problem with tentative incompleteness 
in his value structure if the agent lacks the opportunity to pursue 
matters further and must make a decision even though he or she 
thinks that given sufficient time, opportunity, and resources, a war- 
ranted resolution removing the incompleteness would be forthcom- 
ing. Assertive incompleteness obtains if the decision maker despairs 
of the possibility of resolving the conflicts in his or her value commit- 
ments even “in principle.” Sen wishes to provide room for the sort of 
tragic choices that Bernard Williams, Martha Nussbaum, and Charles 
Larmore and other acolytes of Isaiah Berlin insist upon. I agree that 
principles of rationality ought not to preclude such predicaments. 
But as a matter of methodological morals, it seems to me that we 
should avoid placing roadblocks in the path of inquiry as Peirce would 
say. No unsettled issue either in science, morals, or politics should 
be taken to be irresolvable in principle unless we have an impossibility 
theorem. Otherwise we should continue to entertain the “hope” as 
Peirce would say that future inquiry could bring resolution for similar 
kinds of issues.” 

Sen’s distinction and the issues it raises are philosophically impor- 
tant. They go to the heart of the question as to the extent to which 
problems in ethics are amenable to inquiry. But as far as the question 
of ratonal choice is concerned, the topic may be bypassed as Sen 
clearly recognizes. Whether incompleteness at the moment of choice 


2 See Len, “Confhct and Inquiry,” Ethscr, cu (1992): 814-34, reprinted in The 
Covenant of Reason (New York. Cambridge, 1997), chapter 11. It is important not to 

confuse Sen’s distinction between tentative incompleteness and amertive mcom- 
pleteness with another umportant contrast between imprecision and indeterminacy. 
Agent Xmay be committed to a value structure W(S) representable by a weak ordering 
over S. Yet X may not be able to identify fully that weak ordering with complete 
precision. X has failed to fulfill X's commitments There 1s incompleteness in X’s 
“performance.” At the moment, X cannot exphatly indicate whether X prefers a 
over b, b over a, or equiprefers a and b Yet, there is neither tentative nor assertive 
mcompleteness m X's value structure. By way of contrast, Y might be able to identfy 
Y's value structure as one that is incomplete. We may say that X1s ignorant of the 
details of X's value structure. Xis ın need of therapy, training, or aid in computation 
to fulfill X's commitment. Yis fully aware of the incompleteness m Y's value structure. 
There is no need for therapy, training, and so forth. Inqary will, tf successful, remove 
tentative incompleteness. Neither therapy nor inquiry can remove assertive incom- 
pleteness. Needless to say, agent Z might be committed to an incomplete value 
structure and not be able to identify it precisely 
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is tentative and the conflict in values can in principle be resolved or 
is assertive in a way that precludes resolution, the exigencies of choice 
require deciding without resolving the conflict. In order to provide 
a framework for addressing such predicaments, the account of value 
structure for the menu of options given in condition (ii) needs to be 
amended. The requirement of completeness must be removed from 
the condition of a weak ordering. 

What, however, is entailed by giving up completeness? Recall that 
for Sen and many others, a complete ordering is one representable 
by a weak preference relation R that is reflexive, transitive, and com- 
plete and where strict preference is the asymmetric factor of Rin the 
sense that xPy if and only if xRy&~yRx while equipreference is the 
symmetric factor so that x/y if and only if Xrp&yRx Sen calls the weak 
preference with reflexivity and transitive but without completeness a 
quasi ordering. The factorization of weak preference into strict prefer- 
ence and equipreference is taken to be a matter of definition so that 
when completeness of weak preference is given up, Sen retains the 
definitions of strict preference and indifference. However, Sen’s prac- 
tice here is very much open to question for the same reasons that 
justify calling the requirement of completeness into question. 

Incompleteness in preference arises when the value commitments, 
goals, and values of the decision maker impose constraints on the 
way that the decision maker ranks the options available in S that 
allows several different rankings to be permissible. X has promised 
to pay Y a certain sum of money by a certain date in return for 
specified services. Yrenders the services and X confronts the decision 
whether to pay the sum in cash or by check or to refuse to pay the 
bill. X acknowledges the obligation to keep promises and, hence, 
ranks refusal to pay below the other alternatives. How should X rank 
the other alternatives? An obligation to keep promises may not impose 
any constraint on how X ranks these options. Three rankings are per- 
missible: 

Way 1: Paying by check and by cash are equipreferred (and both pre- 

ferred to refusal to pay). 

Way 2: Payment by check might be ranked above payment in cash and 

paying by cash over nonpayment. 

Way 3 Payment in cash may be ranked over payment by check that is 

again ranked over nonpayment. 


The obligation to keep promises and pay debts rules out none 
of these rankings. If X’s value commitments impose no additional 
constraints, Xis committed to recognize all three rankings as permissi- 
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ble rankings of these options. Of course, X could endorse further 
value commitments that rule out one or more of these permissible 
rankings as impermissible. Ways 2 and 3 might be ruled out because 
X judges it a matter of indifference whether he pays by check or by 
cash. X might wish to help Y evade taxes and rule out ways 1 and 2. 
X might simply think that it is not his obligation to impede Y’s tax 
evasion so that X rules 2 but neither 1 nor 3. X could see X’s duty to 
be to impede such tax evasion and rule out ways 1 and 3. Or X might 
think that it is not his obligation to impede such tax evasion and thus 
rule out way 3 alone. 

X cannot, however, reasonably rule out 1 while retaining 2 and 3 
as permissible. If X is in doubt as to whether paying by cash is better 
than paying by check or the other way around, then ranking the two 
options together should be permissible as well. The latter ranking is 
a “potential compromise” between the other two and should be re- 
garded as permissible if they are. 

In any case, if all three ways of evaluating the options are recognized 
to be permissible, the only constraint X endorses on X’s evaluations 
is the obligation to keep X’s promises. X clearly recognizes that both 
paying in cash and by check are strictly better than refusing to pay. 
Every permissible ranking agrees on that point. But paying by cash 
and paying by check are noncomparable. Neither option is weakly 
preferred to the other. And no option is weakly preferred to every 
other option. According to standard definitions of optimality includ- 
ing Sen’s, there is no optimal option among the three available. X 
cannot optimize even though X is rational. 

Now the notion of preference on which I relied to describe this 
illustration characterizes a value structure in terms of the weak order- 
ings or rankings of the options recognized as permissible according 
to the constraints generated by X’s value commitments. Option x is 
categorically weakly preferred to option y if and only if x is weakly 
preferred to y according to all permissible rankings in the value struc- 
ture. x is categorically strictly preferred to y if and only if x is strictly 
preferred to y according to every permissible ranking and is categori- 
cally equipreferred to yif and only if xis equipreferred to y according 
to every permissible ranking. 

The notion of categorical weak preference deployed here is formally 
similar to Sen’s notion ofa binary relation of aggregation R*in chapter 
7* of Collective Choice and Social Welfare and the notion of a weak 
preference derived by “utility based intersection” discussed on pp. 
362-63 of chapter 11 of the book under review. In developing a 
basis for classifying different kinds of interpersonal comparisons, Sen 
considers different rankings of the social states or alternatives derived 
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from different ways of “aggregating” the preferences or valuations of 
the individual citizens or beneficiaries of social welfare. The details 
do not matter here. It is sufficient to notice that a given family of 
such rankings in the setting of social choice corresponds to a family 
of permissible rankings in the value structure of an individual decision 
maker. The weak preference relation R'is defined in a fashion entirely 
analogous to the way I defined categorical weak preference. 

There is, however, one important difference between how Sen 
thinks of incompleteness in valuing or preference and incompleteness 
in categorical preference. According to Sen, strict preference and 
equipreference are obtained by factoring weak preference into its 
asymmetric and symmetric parts. Categorical preference as I have 
defined it is not always factorizable in this fashion. 

Return to our example. Suppose X rules way 3 out as impermissible. 
The other two ways are recognized as permissible. In that case, paying 
by check is categorically weakly preferred to paying by cash since it 
is weakly preferred according to every permissible ranking. However, 
it is neither categorically equipreferred nor categorically strictly pre- 
ferred to paying by cash. 

However, it is also true that paying by cash is not categorically 
weakly preferred to paying by check. According to Sen’s approach, 
paying by check is strictly preferred to paying by cash. Whereas I 
derive the claim that X does not categorically strictly prefer paying 
by check over paying by cash from the given value structure and 
categorical weak preference, Sen derives exactly the opposite from 
the same value structure and categorical weak preference. In effect, 
Sen’s approach reduces the value structure that recognizes ways 1 
and 2 as permissible and 3 as impermissible to a value structure where 
only 2 is recognized to be permissible. Sen does this by resorting to 
the standard practice of defining strict preference as the asymmetric 
component of weak preference. 

According to both approaches, the categorical weak preference is 
a quasi ordering. But Sen’s approach sees the quasi ordering as free 
of any indeterminacy. Strict preference and equipreference are con- 
nected. Given any pair of options in the triple, either one is strictly 
preferred to the other or they are equipreferred. In facing a three 
way choice, Sen’s view recognizes paying by check as uniquely optimal 
and maximal. An option is maximal if there is no option in the 
menu of available options strictly preferred to it. This is Sen’s favored 
criterion for choice when there is incompleteness in the value struc- 
ture. Paying by check is strictly preferred to paying by cash according 
to Sen’s understanding of strict preference. According to Sen’s recom- 
mended approach, paying by cash is not admissible for choice. 
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According to the approach I use, paying by check is uniquely opti- 
mal but it is not uniquely maximal. Paying by check is not categorically 
strictly preferred to paying by cash. Maximality, Sen’s recommended 
criterion for choice, allows for the choice of either option. 

Thus, the difference here does not concern how one should make 
choices in the face of incompleteness in one’s valuations or prefer- 
ences. I am assuming Sen’s principle of maximality. The problem 
arises because Sen understands the relation of aggregation or categori 
cal preference as taking strict preference to be the asymmetric factor 
of weak preference. The difference between Sen's approach and the 
one I favor is no issue of terminological legerdemain. Sen’s practice 
rules out the relevance of equipreference between a pair of options 
a and b as a permissible ranking when there is a permissible strict 
preference for a over b but not the other way around. Sen is prepared 
to recognize certain kinds of incompleteness in value structure. And 
his championing this view and appreciation of its significance is a 
first rate contribution. My reservation with his account concerns one 
of those rare cases where Sen has failed to be ecumenical enough in 
recognizing as rational certain kinds of value commitments. 

Given Sen’s own ambition to take a generous, comprehensive view 
of rationality, it seems to me that when he rightly acknowledges the 
rationality of having incomplete preferences, he should also recognize 
the rationality of sometimes having complete but disconnected prefer- 
ences as well. As matters stand, Sen denies the rational coherence of 
the latter idea. 


IV. MAXIMALITY VERSUS V-ADMISSIBILITY 


The value structures used to derive the weak preference quasi order- 
ings to which maximality applies can themselves be derived from sets 
of expected utility functions in ways that need not detain us here 
but that provide a way of accommodating decision making under 
uncertainty within the purview of the current discussion. In this set- 
ting, maximality as a criterion of rational choice has the virtue of, on 
the one hand, allowing for incomplete preferences and complete 
but disconnected categorical preferences while, on the other hand, 
prohibiting, in agreement with the classical expected utility theory, 
choosing options that are “dominated” by other options. 

But maximality is not the only candidate criterion of rational choice 
that exhibits this double-barreled virtue. 

Call an option Vadmissible in a menu set S if and only if there is a 
permissible utility function in the value structure VS) according to 
which the option is ranked as optimal. All Vadmissible options must be 
maximal. There can be no option in S that is categorically strictly pre- 
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ferred in S to an option that is Vadmissible in S But there can be 
maximal options in S that are not Vadmissible. An abstract example will 
have to suffice here. Imagine a choice between three options x, y and z. 
According to one permissible utility function in V(S), v(x) = 1, uy) = 
0.4, and v(z) = 0. According to another, v(z) = 1, u(y) = 0.4, and 
u(x) = 0. The set of permissible utility functions is the set of all 
weighted averages of these two (and positive affine transformations 
of these). y cannot come out optimal according to any such utility 
function. Only x and z can. So x and z are Vadmissible but y is not. 
Yet y, along with x and z are maximal. 

So we have two candidate criteria for choice that allow incom- 
pleteness in ordering options in S and respect the independence 
postulate. Is there any basis for deciding between them? 

In the ecumenical spirit that is exhibited by Sen’s attitude towards 
rationality, one could argue in favor of maximality on the grounds 
that it allows more options than Vadmissibility does to be admissible 
given the value commitments and beliefs of the decision maker. 

But the same ecumenical spirit should allow us to recognize an 
important difference between the value structure for the example 
just given and a variant of it where u(y) is given 0.6 in both rankings. 
We should allow rational agents to be sensitive to such differences 
between second worst and second best cases. Maximality does not do 
well by this standard. It forbids taking such differences to be relevant 
in decision making. Vadmissibility, on the other hand, has resources 
sufficient to distinguish between agents whose value commitments do 
not recognize a relevant distinct between second worst and second 
best cases and agents whose value commitments entail such recogni- 
tion. Vadmissibility countenances the rationality of both kinds of agents. 


V. CHOICE CONSISTENCY AGAIN 


Throughout this discussion, I have been assuming that whether or 
not value structures for a universal set Q and nonempty finite subsets 
of Q exhibit preference independence and that whether the choice 
functions are derived using maximality or Vadmissibility, they will be 
menu independent as well. 

Under this assumption, maximality, as Sen acknowledges, will vio- 
late P. It will, however, conform to a and y. Given a class M of option 
or menu sets, x is in the maximal set for every Sin M if and only if 
it is in the maximal set for the union of all sets in M. When preference 
is menu independent, Sen is willing to acknowledge that rational 
agents ought to conform to a and y. 

Advocates of Vadmissibility are in this respect harsher critics of choice 
consistency requirements than Sen appears to be. Even when prefer- 
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ence is menu independent, choice functions defined by Vadmmissibility 
violate y.” This is another respect in which Vadmissibility is more 
congenial with a comprehensive, ecumenical approach to rationality 
than maximality. 
VII. CONCLUSION 

As I have already indicated, Sen’s book focuses as explicitly as many 
of Sen’s books do on devising ways and means of adapting the analytic 
devices favored by economists to furnish a way to incorporate a serious 
recognition of moral and political values within the framework of 
economic analysis—especially social choice theory. As I indicated at 
the outset, I have not touched at all on the rich treatment of how 
considerations of freedom may be accommodated within the frame- 
work of social choice theory. And only the surface of Sen’s approach 
to developing a comprehensive ecumenical approach to rationality 
has been scratched. 

I have argued that although Sen’s attack on excessively formulaic 
requirements on rationality such as internal choice consistency is 
welcome and the idea of menu dependent preference is an important 
topic for critical scrutiny, more motivated accounts of choice consis- 
tency based on maximizing in Sen’s sense in a setting of menu inde- 
pendent preference insist on requirements for choice consistency 
that are stronger than what rationality should require. 

The cogency of this complaint depends in large measure on the 
contention that maximality is not comprehensive and ecumenical 
enough as a principle of rational choice when preferences are in- 
complete. 

Having said this, it must be emphasized that the dispute between 
advocates of maximality such as Hans G. Herzberger, Sen, and Peter 
Walley“ and those sympathetic with Vadmissibility is a controversy 
among allies sharing a common preoccupation with forging a frame- 
work for normative principles of rationality tolerant of diversity while 
insistent on a respect for logicality and reason. Sen’s book is testimony 
to his abiding, serious commitment to and insightful and rigorous 
pursuit of this vision. 

ISAAC LEVI 
Columbia University 


B Levi, Hard Choices. 

MIn additon to Sen, Herzberger, “Ordinal Preference and Rational Choice,” 
Econometrica, x11, 2 (March 1973): 198-99; and Walley, Statistical Reasoning with Impre- 
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THE UBIQUITOUS PROBLEM OF EMPTY NAMES* 


ntil a little under thirty years ago, the orthodox view about 
proper names was that they had a meaning (or sense), that 
this meaning could be captured by a description of some kind 
or other, and that these names managed to refer to a particular 
individual because the descriptions associated with the names were 
definite descriptions. Something like this view was originally and inde- 
pendently advocated by Russell and Frege, and championed more 
recently by philosophers such as John Searle and Michael Dummett.! 


*T am grateful for discussion and comments on earlier drafts of this paper from 
Nicholas Agar, Alan Baker, Paul Benacerraf, John Bigelow, Tony Fielding, Lloyd 
Humberstone, Frank Jackson, Seahwa Kim, Edwin Mares, Michael Nelson, Gideon 
Rosen, Scott Soames, and especially David Lewis. 

-1 Of course, this is not a complete specification of the descriptive theonst’s position. 
She will have to say much more before she can claim to be proffering a theory about 
the semantics of proper names. The descriptivist will at least have to provide an 
answer to the following questions 

(i) What kind of assocration is to hold between the name and the description? 
Can the name-description pair vary from speaker to speaker? Are they occasion 
dependent, so that even for a single speaker, there may be different name-description 
pairs on different occasions? 

(i) How close does the fit between an individual and set of descriptions have to 
be before the name associated with the descriptions is to count as referring to 
that individual? 

(iii) Must the relevant descriptions associated with a name pick out a unique 
individual? What happens if there is more than one candidate for the referent of 
the name? 

(iv) How are we to analyze the relevant definite descnptions? Should we follow 
Frege and treat them as singular terms (“Uber Senn und Bedeutung,” Zatscknt fur 

ie und Philosophische Knitth, c (1892): 25-50, “On Sense and Meaning,” Max 
Black, trans., Philosophical Review, Lv (1948): 209-80)? Should we follow Russell and 
treat them quantificationally (“On Denoting,” Mend, xiv (1905): 479-93)? Should 
we follow Dekha Graff and treat them (at least sometimes) as predicates (“Descriptions 
as Predicates,” Philosophical Studies, cu (2001): 1-42)? 

(v) What kind of descripton will count as a reasonable candidate for capturing 
the sense or meaning of a proper name? Saul Kripke has shown us that not just any 
uniquely identifying description will do. 


0022-862X/04/0106/277-98 © 2004 The Journal of Philosophy, Inc. 
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Descriptive theories have recently been contrasted with direct refer- 
ence theories. The most basic tenet of any direct reference theory is 
that the semantic value of any proper name is nothing over and above 
the individual to which it refers. According to this view, the meaning 
of a name cannot adequately be captured by a description of any 
kind. Direct reference theorists typically supplement this tenet with 
the further thesis that any simple sentence containing an occurrence 
of a proper name expresses a singular proposition—a proposition in 
which the individuals referred to occur as constituents—if it expresses 
a proposition at all. This view was originally advocated by Mill, has 
been vigorously defended by authors such as David Kaplan, Nathan 
Salmon, and Scott Soames, and has been supported by arguments 
found in the work of Keith Donnellan, Saul Kripke, Ruth Barcan 
Marcus, and Hilary Putnam. Indeed, it would not be unreasonable 
to suggest that this view has become the new orthodoxy. 

When philosophers do their accounting—that is, when they come 
to compare the merits and shortcomings of the two theories—it is 
often suggested that sentences containing an occurrence of an empty 
name are not well accounted for by the direct reference theorist, 
whereas descriptive theories can handle them with ease. Such a pro- 
nouncement has been made by descriptivists and direct reference 
theorists alike. 

Descriptivists have often taken such considerations as a significant 
point against—if not a complete refutation of—direct reference theo- 
ries, without even conceiving that similar considerations might also 
tell against their particular variety of descriptivism. To illustrate, con- 
sider the following: 


Russell instructs us to test a logical and semantical theory by “its capacity 
for dealing with puzzles.” His own theory of ordinary proper names 
nicely passes muster with respect to... [two] such puzzles: those presented 
by empty proper names, [and, as a special case] by negative existentials 
containing proper names.... On the other hand the anti-Fregean view... 
founders on these rocks,” 


[The Kripkean] criticism of the description theory has been widely 
accepted as showing that no description theory of proper names is 
tenable. As a consequence...the problem that Millians face in the area 
of language has gone virtually unnoticed. This is unfortunate. The cause 
of philosophical understanding as well as the cause of descriptivism 
would have been better served had the problem received the attention 


? Alvin Plantinga, “The Boethian Compromise,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 
xv (1978): 129-38, here p. 129-30. 
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it deserves... [for] in the area of language, a strong case can be made 
against Millianism, in connection with the phenomena of names with- 
out bearers.’ 


Likewise, direct reference theorists tend to acknowledge that empty 
names present a problem for their theory. But when they consider 
the problem directly, direct reference theorists either attempt to ex- 
plain away the problem or point to more general issues in the philoso- 
phy of language which are supposed, on balance, to vindicate their 
semantic theory. The interesting point to notice when one comes 
across any such evaluation, however, is that it is almost universally 
conceded—ceither implicitly or explicitly—that the descriptivist has 
no problem on this score. Consider the following appraisal of the 
philosophical landscape set forth by three direct reference theorists: 


There are two major types of theories of the meaning of proper names: 
Millian and Fregean.... Each theory (type) has its apparent successes 
and failures, and, often, what is regarded as one’s failure is viewed 
as its rival’s succeas.... [There are] two such problems for the Millian 
theory...the problem of negative existentials..and the problem of non- 
referring names.‘ 

The issues surrounding the use of non-denoting names are of particular 
interest to those philosophers who hold to a version of the direct refer- 
ence theory for names and indericals...Russell solves the problem of 
non-denoting proper names by claiming that proper names should be 
semantically viewed as definite descriptions.... From the direct reference 
perspective, however, Russell’s puzzle about non-denoting proper names 
remains a puzzle.? 


In “On Denoting,” Russell trumpeted his Theory of Descriptions...for 
its ability to handle a variety of puzzles that arise on his theory that the 
semantic content of a singular term is solely its referent (denotation, 
designatum). The puzzles are primarily: Frege's Puzzle about [a = Bl; 
the more general problem of substitution failure in certain contexts, 
especially those ascribing propositional attitude; the question of content 
and truth value for sentences involving nonreferring terms; and as a 
special case, true negative existentials.... It has been objected that the 


‘Jerrold Katz, “Names without Bearers,” Philosophical Renes, co (1994): 1-39, 


here pp. 2-8. 

Te Ryckman, “The Millian Theory of Names and the Problem of Negative 
Existentials and Non-+eferring Names,” m D.F. Austin, ed., Philosophical Anahas A 
Defense by Example (Boston: Kluwer, 1988), pp. 241-50, here p. 241. 

* Gregory Fitch, “Non Denoting,” Philosophical Perspectrves, vo (1993): 461-86, here 
pp- 461-62. 
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second two problems are sufficient by themselves to refute Millianism 
even if the first two problems are not’ 


Salmon later essentially concedes that the problem is a special prob- 
lem for direct reference theorists: 


A Millian like myself...may not avail him/herself of the Theory of Descrip- 
tions to solve the problem of sentences with non-referring names. If a 
is a proper name, referring or not, it is not a definite description, nor 
by the direct reference theorist’s lights does it ‘abbreviate’ any definite 
description. Direct reference theory thus excludes application of the 
Theory of Descriptions [to solve this problem].... For similar reasons, 
the direct reference theorist 1s also barred from using Frege’s sense- 
reference distinction to solve the difficulties (ibid., p. 285). 


It is my contention, however, that this common perspective is mis- 
taken. To the extent that the direct reference theorist has a problem 
with empty names, the descriptivist has one also, and it is the aim of 
this paper to explain why. 

I. DIRECT REFERENCE (AND THE PROBLEM OF EMPTY NAMES) 


In order to illustrate the problem empty names present the direct 
reference theorist, consider the following sentences. 


(1.1) Sherlock Holmes exists. 

(1.2) Ebenezer Scrooge exists. 

(1.3) Ebenezer Scrooge is a detective. 

(1.4) Sherlock Holmes is a detective. 

(1.5) Ebenezer Scrooge does not exist. 

(1.6) According to the novel, A Christmas Carol, Ebenezer Scrooge exists. 
(1.7) According to the Conan Doyle stories, Sherlock Holmes is a de- 


tective 


Common sense tells us that sentences (1.1)—(1.7) are meaningful— 
that is that they express propositions—and that (at least some of) 
these propositions have a classical truth value. Sentences (1.1) and 
(1.2), for example, express false propositions; sentences (1.5)—(1.7), 
on the other hand, express true propositions. It has sometimes been 
maintained that the direct reference theorist cannot agree (cf. Katz, 
op. cit.). The worry can be put as follows: sentences containing a (nom 
mentioned) occurrence of a nonreferring name obtain their meaning 
compositionally; their meaning is determined in some way by the 
meaning of their parts and the manner in which they are combined. 
Each part of a sentence plays some role in determining which proposi- 


* Nathan Salmon, “Nonexistence,” Nous, xxxu (1998): 277-819, here pp. 277-78. 
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tion is expressed by that sentence. Thus, such a sentence expresses 
a proposition only if each of its parts has some meaning. But according 
to the direct reference theorist, the meaning or semantic value of a 
name just is its referent. She thus seems forced to concede that 
sentences containing a nonmentioned occurrence of an empty name 
express no proposition at all. The embarrassment for the direct refer- 
ence theorist, then, is that sentences (1.1)—(1.7) do seem to express prop- 
ositions. 

It has often been noted, however, that the direct reference theorist 
can provide a simple and straightforward response to this kind of 
objection. She might stipulate that a simple subject/predicate sen- 
tence will be true if and only if the subject expression refers to an 
object (or objects) which has (have) the property expressed by the 
predicate; it will be false otherwise.” Thus, any sentence of the form 
‘ais F’ will be false if the name ‘a’ has no referent. It will also be part 
of this view that when such sentences occur within the scope of a 
sentential operator, the complex sentence may be true. According to 
this semantic picture, sentences (1.1)—(1.4) express false propositions, 
for they are simple sentences with an empty subject expression. Be- 
cause sentence (1.5) is simply the negation of (1.2), and because 
(1.2) expresses a false proposition, (1.5) will express a true proposi- 
tion. Because a fictional operator is a nontruth-functional operator, 
it can consistently be maintained that (1.6) and (1.7) are both true, 
even though the embedded sentences are false. It is important to 
note that this suggestion is consistent with the compositionality princi- 
ple; the proposition expressed by any of the above sentences is a 
function of the semantic values, or lack thereof, of the constituents of 
that sentence. 

This view can be wedded to a theory of singular propositions. It can 
be maintained that declarative sentences containing a nonmentioned 
occurrence of a proper name express singular propositions. When a 
declarative sentence contains an occurrence of an empty name—a 
name with no semantic value—it will express a special kind of singular 
proposition: a gappy proposition. A gappy proposition has a proposi- 
tional structure like any other singular proposition, but one of the 
positions is left unfilled.’ 


"CE TJ. Smiley, “Sense without Denotation,” Analysis, xx (1960): 125-35. 

*C£ David Kaplan, “Demonstratives,” in Joseph Almog, John Perry, and Howard 
Wettstein, eds , Themes from Kaplan (New York: Oxford, 1989), pp. 481-564; David 
Braun, “Empty Names,”-Nods, xxvii (1993): 449-69; Fred Adams and Robert Stecker, 
“Vacuous Singular Terms,” Mmd and Language, ix (1994): 387-401; Graham Oppy, 
“The Philosophical Insignificance of Gédel’s Shngshot,” Mmd, cvi (1997): 121-41, 
and Salmon, “Nonexistence.” 
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Let me illustrate, using a notation that is hopefully selfexplanatory. 
According to the gappy proposition view, (1.3) and (1.4) both gener- 
ate the following gappy proposition: <GAP, being-a-detective>. Like- 
wise, (1.1) and (1.2) generate the following proposition: <GAP, ex- 
ists>. Because these propositions (like the sentences that express 
them) are simple, all such propositions are false. Sentence (1.5)—the 
negation of (1.2)—will generate the complex gappy proposition: 
<NOT <GAP, exists>>. Because the proposition expressed by (1.2) 
is false, the proposition expressed by (1.5) is true. Sentences (1.6) and 
(1.7) will respectively generate the following complex gappy propositions: 
<Fictiong; <GAP, being-a-detective>> and <Fictiong, <GAP, exists>>. 
It can consistently be maintained that both propositions are true. 
This is all as we should expect. 

This popular answer to the problem outlined above has the advan- 
tage of agreeing with common sense insofar as it allows (i) that senten- 
ces containing an occurrence of an empty name are meaningful, 
that is, that they express a proposition, and (ii) that the proposition 
expressed by such sentences can have a (classical) truth value. But 
the view has the disadvantage of disagreeing with common sense 
insofar as the theory entails that any two simple sentences, differing 
only with respect to the empty name contained therein, will express 
the same proposition. As a consequence, an adherent of this view 
appears committed to the thesis that substitution of one empty name 
for another in nonextensional contexts will always preserve the truth 
value of those sentences. But this does not seem right. Consider again 
sentences (1.6) and (1.7): 


(1.6) According to the novel, A Chnstmas Carol, Ebenezer Scrooge exists. 
(1.7) According to the Conan Doyle stories, Sherlock Holmes is a de- 


tective 
And compare them to the following: 


(1.8) According to the novel, A Christmas Carol, Sherlock Holmes exists. 
(1.9) According to the Conan Doyle stories, Ebenezer Scrooge is a de- 


tective 


Recall that, if we accept the direct reference theorist’s solution to the 
original problem, the embedded simple sentence in (1.6) expresses 
the very same proposition as that expressed by the embedded simple 
sentence in (1.8). Likewise, the embedded sentence in (1.7) expresses 
the same proposition as that expressed by the embedded sentence 
in (1.9). As a consequence, (1.6) and (1.8) should express the very 
same proposition, and therefore have the very same truth value; so 
too should (1.7) and (1.9). But nothing could be further from the 
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truth. While (1.6) is true, (1.8) is false; (1.7) is true, yet (1.9) is false.’ 
This, I maintain, is the main difficulty empty names present the ole 
reference theorist. 

The problem, though, is not a problem for the direct EE 
theorist alone. It is a difficulty for the descriptivist also. Or more 
precisely: there is a similar problem for any descriptivist who embraces 
the plausible thesis that names are rigid designators. 

TI. DESCRIPTIVISM AND THE RIGIDITY THESIS 
Kripke, in his groundbreaking monograph Naming and Necessity,” 
argued that proper names, as they occur in natural languages, are 
rigid designators. A term tis a rigid designator ifand only if tdesignates 
the very same object in every possible world in which ¢ designates 
anything at all. This definition of rigidity, however, is multiply ambigu- 
ous; it allows us to distinguish a number of different senses in which 
a designating term can be rigid. We can make them explicit as follows: 


A term tis vacuoush rigid if t designates no object in any possible world; 
tis nonvacuously rigid if it designates some object o in some possible 
world, and in no world designates an object other than o. If t designates 
oin every possible world, whether or not o exists there, we call t obstinately 
rigid. If ¢ designates o in all and only those worlds where o exists, we 


call t persistently rigid. If t designates o in only some of the worlds in 
which o exists, and in no others, we call t tenaciously rigid. 


Which notion of rigidity does the semantic theorist have in mind 
when she defends the thesis that names are rigid designators? She is 


* Fictional contexts, therefore, are (or appear to be) opaque contexts. It is a well 
known fact that opaque contexts present a problem for direct reference theorists. 
But the literature on the subject has tended to focus on propositional attitude contexts 
rather than fictional contexts, for it appears that in such contexts, substitution of 
names—that is, either empty names or referring names—with the same semantic 
value will not always preserve the truth of what uw said. It might be thought, therefore, 
that empty names per se, do not present a special problem for direct reference 
theories; perhaps the problem presented above is merely an instance of a more 
general problem. Nonetheless, there are two reasons for thinking sentences con- 
taining an occurrence of an empty name uttered in such contexts are of special 
interest: (1) if our attention is focused on empty names rather than referrmg names, 
we notice a similar substitutivity problem arises for the deacriptivist, and (11) various 
responses proffered by direct reference theorists to substituuvity problems in proposi- 
tional attitude contexts—cf. especially Salmon, Frege's Puls (Cambridge: MIT, 1986); 
and Soames, “Direct Reference, Propositional Attitudes, and Semantc Content,” 
Philosophical Topecs, xv (1987): 47-87—are less plausible when we consider empty 
names in fictional contexts. 

# “Naming and Necessity,” was first published in Gilbert Harman and Donald 
Davidson, eds., The Semantics of Natural Language (Boston: Reidel, 1972); reprinted 
in monograph form (with preface added) (Cambridge: Harvard, 1980). All page 
references are to the later edition; hereafter NN. 
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not claiming that names are tenaciously rigid. Proper names are not 
tenaciously rigid,’ but there are other designators that are good 
candidates for this title. Consider the definite description ‘the father 
of Saul Kripke’. If we embrace the plausible assumption that Kripke 
could not have had a different father, it might be supposed that this 
description is tenaciously rigid. The description ‘the father of Saul 
Kripke’ designates the same individual, Myer Kripke, in every possible 
world in which it designates anything at all. It does not designate him 
in those worlds in which he does not exist, and (perhaps) it does not 
designate him in those worlds in which he is not a father. 

The semantic theorist is thus forced to choose between the thesis 
that proper names are obstinately rigid designators and the thesis that 
proper names are persistently rigid designators. The overwhelming 
majority of philosophers who discuss the issue suggest that the right 
notion of rigidity is the first: proper names are obstinately rigid desig- 
nators.” They reason as follows. Consider the sentence ‘David Kaplan 
might not have existed’. Since Kaplan is not a necessary existent, this 
sentence must be true (that is, express a true proposition). According 
to the accepted semantics for such statements, this sentence is true 
only if there is a possible world in which ‘David Kaplan does not exist’ 
is true. But if proper names were only persistently rigid—if ‘David 
Kaplan’ designated nothing in those worlds in which he did not 


H Or most names are not tenaciously rigid. David Lewis has pointed out to me 
that there m a case to be made for the hypothesis that some proper names are 
tenaciously rigid. Perhaps ‘Elizabeth I’ us tenaciously ngid, if that name (as used by 
us m this world) does not designate Ehzabeth in worlds where she exists but never 
takes the throne. Perhaps the new names taken by bishops when they become popes, 
or the name ‘Great Leader’ as used to designate Kim Jongi of North Korea, are 
also tenaciously ngid. 

2 Cf, Kaplan, “Demonstratives,” and “Bob and Carol and Ted and Alice,” in Jaakko 
Hintkka, Julius Moravesik, and Patrick Suppes, eds., Approaches to Natural Language 
(Boston: Reidel, 1973), pp. 490-518; Colin McGinn, “Rigid Designation and Semantic 
Value,” Philosophical Quarterly, xxxi (1982). 97-115; Esa Saarmen, “How to Frege a 
Russell-Kaplan,” Nows, xvi, 2 (May 1982): 257-276; Salmon, Reference and Essence 
(Princeton: University Press, 1981); and A.D. Smith, “Rigidity and Scope,” Mmd, 
xcur (1984): 177-93, and “Semantical Connderatons on Rigid Designation,” Mind, 
XCVI (1987): 83-92. There are, however, two notable exceptions. Kripke categorically 
denies that the new of proper names that he intended to defend is the view that 
names are obstinately rigid. But he does not, as is often maintained, mean to suggest 
that they are persistently rigid either Kripke mtended to be deliberately neutral on 
this issue. Knpke’s views on this matter are made clear in note 21 of NN, and in 
Kaplan, “Demonstratives,” pp. 569-71. Robert Steinman—"“Knpke Rigidity versus 
Kaplan Rigidity,” Mend, xcrv (1985): 481~42—does defend the view that proper 
names are permstently rigid and not obstinately rigid A good response to Steinman 
15 to be found in Smith, “Semantical Considerations on Rigid Designation.” 
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exist—then the sentence ‘David Kaplan does not exist’ would not be 
true at any world. Conclusion: proper names are obstinately rigid.” 

It is worth noting, however, that there is a further way of characteriz- 
ing the notion of rigidity to be found in the literature, a notion that 
is quite distinct from the three notions of rigidity defined above. It 
may be stated as follows: 


A term tis msularly rigid if and only if an utterance of a simple sentence 
S that contains a nonmentioned occurrence of tis such that t designates 
the same individual as it would if S appeared within the context of a 
modal operator. 


It is important to note that insular rigidity is not equivalent to any of 
the three other notions of rigidity defined above. Nor is it a way of 
disambiguating Kripke’s notion. Indeed, Kripke is explicit, in a num- 
ber of places, that insular rigidity is a much weaker notion than the 
notion of rigidity that he had in mind. Nonetheless, many descriptivists 
have embraced this weaker notion, suggesting that it is consistent 
with the evidence for the rigidity hypothesis, and therefore any desig- 
nator that meets this condition is a good enough candidate for the 
name ‘rigid designator’. 

Kripke mounts a concerted attack against the ‘Frege-Russell’ theory 
of names in Naming and Necessity. There he proffers a variety of argu- 
ments designed to persuade us of the untenability of such theories. 
Perhaps the most influential of these—the modal argument—can be 
reformulated as follows'’* 

Let ‘N’ be some name and ‘the F a description that uniquely picks 
out N—a purported candidate for the meaning of ‘N’. 


(1) ‘The F might not have been an F is ambiguous. 

(ii) If‘N’ were used to mean ‘the F’, then ‘N might not have been an 
F would also be ambiguous. 

(iii) But ‘N might not have been an F’ is unambiguously true. 

(iv) Therefore, ‘N’ is not used to mean ‘the F°.» 


4 Of course, such an argument hardly seems compelling in light of the considera- 
tions outlined in the previous section. If ‘Kaplan’ demgnates nothing in worlds in 
which he does not exist, and as a consequence ‘Kaplan exists’ expresses a gappy 
proposition in those worlds, then the proposition would be false in those worlds, 
and moreover its negation would be true. 

4 It is mteresting to note that Kripke himself does not advance an argument of 
this form. However, many commentators on Namng and Necessity—influenced by 
Brian Loar, “The Semantics of Singular Terms,” Philosophical Studses, xxx (1976): 
853~78—have casually attributed this argument to hun. 

3 The argument requires some clarficanon. If we are to assume that the particulars 
that are named can possess essential properties, the uniquely identifying description 
associated with the name had better not pick out some such property. But as Kripke 
observes, this ts hardly ever the case. It is rare (1f not impossible) that we know enough 
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The objection can be applied to those who adopt a theory in which 
names are abbreviations of a set or cluster of descriptions.” According 
to the cluster theory, it might turn out that some of the descriptions 
associated with a name are false, and yet the name still refers. But 
for reference to occur it is necessary that some-critical number of 
associated descriptions be true—or almost true. Kripke, quite rightly, 
has qualms about this modified descriptivism. Consider the following: 


Most of the things commonly attributed to Aristotle are things that 
Aristotle might not have done at all. In a situation in which he didn’t 
do them, we would describe that as a situation ın which Aristotle didn’t 
do them.... Not only is it tue of the man Aristotle that he might not 
have gone into pedagogy; it is also true that we use the term ‘Aristotle’ 
in such a way that, in thinking of a counterfactual situation in which 
Aristotle didn’t go to any of the fields and do any of the achievements 
we commonly attribute to him, still we would say that was a situation in 
which Aristotle did not do these things (NN 61-62). 


The modal argument against descriptivism is intimately associated 
with Kripke’s doctrine that names are rigid designators, How sor It 
should be noticed that ordinary definite descriptions can give rise to 
scope ambiguities in modal contexts. That is why the first premise of 
the argument is true. Names, on the other hand, do not inherit the 
same kind of ambiguity. That is why the third premise of the argument 
is true. That names do not give rise to the same kind of ambiguity is 
entailed by the fact that names are rigid designators. 

Some philosophers, in response to Kripke’s argument, maintain 
that while the modal argument rationally compels the semantic theo- 
rist to embrace the thesis that names are rigid designators in some 
sense, it in no way counts against descriptivism. The semantic evidence 
is consistent, it is suggested, with the thesis that names are merely 
insularly rigid designators. If this diagnosis of the semantic evidence 
in support of the rigidity thesis is right, the descriptivist has at hand 
a response to the objection Kripke and others have mounted against 
their semantic theory. 

The response runs as follows. Kripke is right to maintain that names 
are rigid designators; but they are only insularly rigid. This is because 
names are equivalent to descriptions that are semantically required to 
take wide scope over modal operators occurring in the same sentence. 
Thus, Kripke’s objection does not get a hold. If there really is a 





about the essential properties of any given individual that our related description will 
refer uniquely to that indrvidual. 
4 Searle, “Proper Names,” Mind, xvu (1958): 166-73. 
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convention in natural language that proper names, unlike definite 
descriptions, always take wide scope over modal operators that occur 
in the same sentence, then the second premise of the modal argument 
is false. Call this view wide-scope descriptivism.”” 

It seems that this is an adequate response to the modal argument, 
as it is stated above. Nonetheless, it has been maintained by Kripke 
and others that the argument can be modified in such a way as 
to make scope distinctions irrelevant. The modified version of the 
argument runs as follows: 

Let ‘N’ be some name and ‘the F a description that uniquely picks 
out N—a purported candidate for the meaning of ‘N’. 


(i) ‘The Fis an F is true in every world containing a unique F 

(ii) If ‘N’ were used to mean ‘the F', then ‘Nis an F would also be 
` true in every world containing a unique F. 

(iii) But ‘Nis an F' is not true in every world containing a unique F 

(1v) Therefore, ‘N’ is not used to mean ‘the F. 


This version of the modal argument has a (supposed) advantage over 
the initial version of the argument insofar as the sentences we are 
asked to evaluate are simple sentences, and therefore cannot give rise 
to the scope ambiguities on which the initial version of the argument 
traded. Thus, the response to the initial version of the modal argument 
proffered by the wide-scope descriptivist cannot be applied to the 
modified version of the argument. The reason, it is suggested, is 
that names, unlike descriptions, are obstinately rigid, and not merely 
insularly rigid. Thus, descriptivism is false. 

Whether or not this modified version of the modal argument deci- 
sively refutes wide-scope descriptivism is a matter of some controversy. 
Nonetheless, I do not care to adjudicate between the two sides here.” 


" This response to Kripke has been proposed or embraced by an overwhelming 
number of philosophers sympathetic to the descriptivist position—tee, for example, 
B. Brody, “Kripke on Proper Names,” Midwest Studtes in Philosophy, 0 (1977): 75-80, 
Michael Dummett, Frege: Philosophy of Language (Cambridge: Harvard, 1978); Brian 
Garrett, "More on Rigidity and Scope,” Logique a Analyse (1984): 97-102, Loar; David 
Sosa, “Rigidity in the Scope of Russell's Theory,” Nows, xxxv (2001): 1-88; and Paul 
Yu, “The Modal Argument against Description Theories of Names,” Anais, XL 
(1980): 208-09. For criticism of this view, see NN 11-12; and Soames, “The Modal 
Argument Wide Scope and Rigidified Descriptions,” Nos, xxxn (1998): 1-22. 

See the preface to NN, and James Hudson and Michael Tye, “Proper Names 
and Definite Descriptions with Widest Possible Scope,” Anahsıs, XL (1980): 63-64. 
® Some philosopbers have responded to arguments like this by attempting to 
show that the premises of the argument are equivalent to sentences which do give 
nse to scope ambiguites, and so therefore the argument is unsound for exactly the 
same reason that the initial argument is (cf. Graeme Forbes, Languages of Possibility 
(New York: Blackwell, 1989); Sosa; and Yu). 
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Instead, I merely want to point out that even if this argument were 
successful against the wide-scope descriptivist, it would not decisively 
refute other varieties of descriptivism. Against Kripke, a descriptivist 
can still maintain that the relevant descriptions can be rigidified in 
the appropriate way so as to avoid any commitment to the conclusion 
of this new version of the modal argument. How might the descriptivist 
do this? Let me review one such suggestion. 

The descriptivist I have in mind will suggest that the descriptions 
offered by Russell, Frege, and others be modified in such a way as to 
index them to a possible world. Perhaps the most straightforward way 
to do this is to incorporate an actuality operator into the relevant 
descriptions. Thus, it might be said that ‘Aristotle’, for example, means 
something like the actual pupil of Plato and the actual teacher of 
Alexander the Great. This new kind of description is a kind of obsti- 
nately rigid designator. So where does Kripke’s modal argument go 
wrong? If the definite description used in either version of the argu- 
ment is a world-indexed description, premise (i) will be false. Call 
this view world-indexed descriptrvism.” 

We are now in a position to demonstrate that if the descriptivist 
seeks to accommodate Kripke’s modal intuitions—and thereby re- 
spect the evidence for the rigidity of proper names—she will, some- 
where along the line, find herself in trouble. Where we locate the 
trouble will depend on which variety of descriptivism—world-indexed 
descriptivism or wide-scope descriptivism—is under consideration. 


Il. WORLD-INDEXED DESCRIPTIVISM 
Consider the following three theses about Santa Claus: 


(3.1) Santa Claus does not exist 

(3.2) Santa Claus might have existed. 

(3.3) Itis possible that Santa Claus has a beard, lives at the north pole, 
climbs down chimneys to give children presents on Christmas 
morning, and so forth. 


As is well known, the descriptivist (like the direct reference theorist) 
can account for our transparent intuition that (3.1) is true. She has 


™ This response to Knpke is embraced by philosophers such as Leonard Linsky, 
Names and Descriptions (Chicago University Press, 1977); Plantinga; and Frank Jack- 
son, “Reference and Description Revisited,” Philosophical Perspectroes, xn (1998): 201- 
18. 18.4 thorough and sympathetic presentation of the idea is given in Jason Stanley, 
“Names and Rigid Designation,” ın Bob Hale and Crispin Wright, ed., A Companion 
to the Philosophy of Language (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1997), pp. 555-85. For criuasm 
of thus view, see Salmon, Reference and Essence, pp. 26ff and Soames, “The Modal Ar- 
gument.” 
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at hand something like the following plausible paraphrase of (3.1) 
where ‘Fl’ is a predicate like ‘is a ungue big fat jolly man who has a 
beard and lives at the north pole and so forth’; ‘A’ is the modal 
operator ‘actually’: 

(3.1A) ~dx (AFIx) 


Moreover, it is clear that the descriptivist can paraphrase a vast array 
of other sentences containing empty names in an intuitively plausible 
way. This advantage, though, has all too often been overemphasized. 
Let us see why. 

Consider first worldindexed descriptivism. The adherent of this 
view will paraphrase (3.2) as something like, 


(3.2A) Ox (AFIx) 


On this account, (3.2) is false. If it is false that in the actual world, 
there is an x that has a beard, lives at the north pole,..., then it is also 
false that there is a possible world such that: in the actual world there 
is an x that has a beard, lives at the north pole,.... Santa Claus, then, 
could not have existed according to worldindexed descriptivism. 

It seems to me that this is a prima facie cause for concern. It is a 
commonplace that Santa Claus might have existed.” The modality 
here is not an epistemic one. We continue to be disposed to assert 
(3.2) once we learn that Santa does not in fact exist. There may 
of course be some philosophers, deeply entrenched in their own 
theoretical views, who have forgotten that this is the common-sense 
view. But it should be clear from Kripke’s own comments on the 
subject that to deny (3.2) does some violence to our intuitions. Con- 
sider the following: 


£ The open formula Flix is simply shorthand for (Fx & Vy (Fy — x= y)) and can 
be read as ‘x is a unique F’. See J. Crossley and LL Humberstone, “The Logic of 
‘Actually’,” Reports on Mathematical Logic, via (1977): 11-29, for a detailed explanation 
of the logical behavior of the actuality operator: ‘A’. Of course the wide-scope descrip- 
tvist’s translation of (8.1) will omut all occurrences of ‘A’ (c£ paraphrase (3.1B)). 

2 In response to the argument I present below against world-indexed descriptivism, 
it has sometimes been suggested to me that (3.2) should be taken to mean some- 
thing like: 

(3 2*) ‘Santa Claus’ might have referred. 

If it us, the trouble disappears. But the suggestion seems umplaumble to me, for 
on this view, negative existentrals that “use” different names cannot have the same 
meaning—they automatically express different propositions. Intuitively, though, it 
seems as though the sentence ‘Lè Pere Noël n'existe pas’ can be used to express 
exactly the same proposition as that expressed by an utterance of (3.1). 
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Holmes does not exist, but in other states of affairs, he would have 
existed.” 


And later, after a change of opinion: 


Some of the views I have are views which may at first glance strike some 
as obviously wrong. My favorite example is this (which I probably won't 
defend in these lectures—for one thing 4 doesn't ever convince anyone): 
It is a common claim in contemporary philosophy that there are certain 
predicates (and names) which, though they are in fact empty—have 
null extension—have it as a matter of contingent fact.... [A]n example 
often given is the example of a unicorn. So it is said that though we 
have all found that there are no unicorns, of course there might have 
been unicorns. Under certain circumstances there would have been 
unicorns. And this is an example of something I think is not the case... 
Now I don’t know if I’m going to have time to defend this particular 
view, but tt’s an example of a surprising one... So, some of my opinions are 
somewhat surprising (NN 23-24, my emphasis). 
But commonplaces can be challenged. We often find good reasons 
to reject common-sense intuitions, reasons that are independent of 
our current theoretical concerns. It is ironic that Kripke himself has 
provided the adherent of world-indexed descriptivism with what might 
seem to be the required justification.™ 
Kripke puts forward a number of important considerations that are 
meant to persuade us that sentences like (3.2) are in fact false. Kripke’s 
discussion focuses for the most part on sentences that contain a 
nonreferring natural kind term (like ‘unicorn’). But the most salient 
of these considerations pertain to sentences that contain an instance 
of a nonreferring proper name. Kripke suggests that no matter what 
cluster of properties we have in mind when we use terms like ‘unicorn’ 
or ‘Santa Claus’, if the term does not refer to any actual object it 
cannot refer to any possible object either. Why? Because it is much 
harder—if not impossible—to find a description that uniquely picks 
out a merely possible individual (or natural kind) than it is to find 
one that picks out an actual individual (or natural kind). Any number 
of nonactual characters could fit the description found in the Santa 
Claus story. Indeed, there may be a single world in which a plurality 
of individuals are such that they live at the north pole, have a beard, 
own flying reindeer, give out presents early on Christmas morning, 


S Kripke, “Scmantical Considerations on Modal Logic,” Acta Philosophica Femmaca, 
xv1 (1968): 83-94, here p. 85. 
in “Bob and Carroll and Ted and Alice,” makes essentially the same 
point in Appendix XI, pp. 505-08. 
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and so forth. But recall that the descriptivist and direct reference 
theorist alike are in agreement that names are rigid designators. Thus 
names can refer to only one (possible) individual. Because there is 
no fact of the matter to appeal to when deciding which of these 
hypothetical characters would have been Santa Claus, it seems wrong 
to suggest that Santa might have existed at all. 

Kripke’s argument might seem compelling, and the adherent of 
world-indexed descriptivism may well be happy to take it on board. 
No matter what one thinks of the argument, though, it is not meant 
to show that it is obvious that (3.2) is false. Indeed, Kripke himself 
says that his “opinions are somewhat surprising.” Thus, there remains 
a residual worry for the descriptivist, a worry that does not pertain to 
the direct reference theorist. . 

One of the main tenets of descriptivism, it will be recalled, is that 
names have senses and whenever we are in a position to use a name 
we must have the sense associated with it in mind. As has already 
been noted, the sense of a name like ‘Santa Claus’, according to 
world-indexed descriptivism, can be captured by something like the 
following description: “The actual jolly fat man who lives at the north 
pole, has a beard, and so forth’. The worry we should have, then, is 
that once we come to realize that there is no individual who fits that 
description, and therefore that Santa Claus does not in fact exist, we 
should be in a position to infer immediately that Santa could not 
possibly have existed. To fail to make this observation—if we really 
had this description in mind whenever we used the name ‘Santa 
Claus’—would be to suffer from some rational failing or other, per- 
haps because we do not understand the seemingly obvious logical 
relation that stands between sentences (3.1) and (3.2), perhaps be- 
cause we do not pay attention to (or understand) our own use of the 
modal operator ‘actually’. But most people are disposed to assert both 
(3.1) and (3.2), and it seems to me that we should be suspicious of 
any theory that attributes such widespread stupidity.” 


* An anonymous referee has pointed out that this objection to the widescope 
descriptivist might not be as costly as I make it appear. It is commonly accepted, for 
example, that no human is logically ommuscient, that 1s, humans do not know all of 
the logical consequences of what they know. But this is not a reason for attributing 
widespread stupidity, to be ignorant of the logical entailments of one’s beliefs is not 
a way to be dim-witted or irrational. It might be thought, therefore, that the wide- 
scope descriptivist can take succor from this observation. Perhaps our failure to 
notice the necesmty of Santa Claus’s nonexistence after recognizing that there is no 
Santa 1s simply an instance of this general phenomenon. It seems to me, however, 
that my objection us relevantly different m two respects. First, if the worldindexed 
descriptivist is right about the content of our beliefs, most people who know that 
Santa does not exist not only fail to believe a logical consequence of that belief, they 
also believe the negation of such a consequence. Second, if the wide-scope descripti- 
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IV. WIDE-SCOPE DESCRIPTIVISM 


It might therefore be hoped that trouble can be avoided if we adopt 
instead a kind of wide-scope descriptivism. An adherent of this kind 
of descriptivism will be in agreement with common sense insofar as 
she is committed to the truth of theses (3.1) and (3.2). She will 
presumably paraphrase each as follows: 


(3.1B) ~dx (Flix) 
(3.2B) Odx (Flx)™ 


There is, however, a problem for an adherent of this variety of descrip- 
tivism, a problem analogous to that mounted against the world- 
indexed descriptivist. 

Ifit is possible that Santa Claus exists, then it should also be possible 
that Santa Claus is an F, where ‘the F is the description capturing the 
meaning of the name ‘Santa Claus’. If the second thesis about Santa 
is true, the third should be true also. For it is analytic that it is possible 
that there exists an F only if it is possible that there exists an F that 
is F. ' 

The wide-scope descriptivist, though, cannot agree. Recall that the 
wide-scope descriptivist seeks to endorse the rigidity thesis by main- 
taining that the logical form of sentences containing a proper name 
and a modal operator are such that the description (of which the name 
is an abbreviation) invariably takes wide scope. Thus, her translation of 
(3.3) should be as follows: 


(3.3B) dx (Fix & OFx) 


But (3.3B) is clearly false. We have learned that there is no individual 
that is picked out by the Santa Claus description, yet (3.3B) says there 
is. The account must therefore be rejected. 

The arguments outlined in the last two sections spell trouble for 
the descriptivist. But the arguments are not knock-down arguments, 
and the keen reader will no doubt anticipate a number of potential 
escape routes available to the descriptivist. In the sequel I will consider 
two such rejoinders, one inspired by Russell, the other by Frege. My 


vist were right, the consequence should be a trivial one. And it 1s a minimal require- 
ment of rational agents that they recognire the trivial consequences of their beliefs, 
even if they are not required to recognize every logical consequence 

™ Nonce that there is no room for any scope ambiguities here, for ‘existence’ 1s 
not treated as a predicate. If, however, it were, sentence (3.2) would instead be 
paraphrased as follows: 3x (Fix & OEx). Because there is in fact no F an adherent 
of this view 1s thereby committed to the view that (8.2) is false. Thus, she is vulnerable 
to exactly the same objection mounted against the worldindexed desacripovist in 
section IL 
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task here is not evaluative; my aim is merely to point out that however 
the descriptivist might respond, a parallel and equally plausible re- 
sponse is open to the direct reference theorist. 


V. THE HYBRID VIEW 


If what I have said thus far is correct, there is trouble in the offing 
for the descriptivist who is committed to the thesis that all names— 
both those that refer and those that do not—are rigid designators. 
But perhaps she need not commit herself to such a thesis; perhaps 
all that the preceding discussion shows is that empty names cannot 
be rigid designators even if ordinary referring names are. 

The adherent of a hybrid variety of world-indexed descriptivism 
will suggest that a referring name will be captured by a rigidified 
description of the form ‘the adual F’, whereas a nonreferring name 
will be captured by a nonrigidified description of the form ‘the F’. 
Those who embrace a hybrid variety of wide-scope descriptivism, on 
the other hand, will suggest that the logical form of any sentence 
containing a proper name and a modal operator will vary depending 
on whether or not the name refers. If it does, the description associ- 
ated with the name will take wide scope; if it does not, the description 
will take narrow scope. 

The semantic theorist who accepts this kind of hypothesis is in a 
position to reconcile her theory with some of our firmest intuitions 
about proper names. She will agree with all of Kripke’s modal intu- 
itions, except when it comes to the case of empty names. When we 
restrict our attention to the case of empty names only, premise (3) 
of Kripke’s modal argument—the premise that any sentence of the 
form ‘N might not have been the F is unambiguously true—loses 
much of its plausibility. For when we come to consider ordinary and 
mundane varieties of empty names it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that all (or most) of the descriptions we associate with these names 
are, 80 to speak, essential to the characters in question. 

Moreover, the proponent of this style of account will be able to 
accommodate our intuitions that Santa Claus does not exist, that it 
is possible that he exists, and that if he had existed, he might have 
been a kind fat jolly man with a beard. An adherent of either variety 
of descriptivism about referring names—wide-scope descriptivism or 
worldindexed descriptivism—who also advocates the hybrid view 
about proper names in general, will suggest that theses (3.1)—(3.3) 
have the following logical form: 

(3.1B) ~dx (Flx) 


(3.2B) Oix (Fix) 
(3.38H) Odx (Flx & Fx) 
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On this account, then, theses (3.1)—(3.3) are all true. Indeed, thesis 
(3.3) is analytic. This is all as we should expect. 

Such a proposal commits us to the view that the difference between 
the semantic value of an empty name and that of a referring name 
is a difference in kind. This difference is postulated because of the 
problems outlined in section m and section rv. Having made such a 
concession to the descriptivist, however, we must be prepared to make 
a similar allowance for the direct reference theorist. 

A number of philosophers sympathetic to the theory of direct refer- 
ence, and bothered by the difficulties empty names present this the- 
ory, have suggested that so-called empty names are not really names at 
all.” Instead, such terms are treated as disguised descriptions. Because 
they are not singular terms, it is maintained, the Millian is not responsi- 
ble for interpreting sentences containing an occurrence of an empty 
‘name’.™ 

Whether we choose to call terms like ‘Santa Claus’, ‘Vulcan’, and 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ names or not seems of little relevance. The impor- 
tant point to note in the present context is that, on such a view, the 
semantic value of these terms is of a significantly different kind to 
that of referring names. Thus, Currie and Ryckman both offer the 
direct reference variant of the hybrid view. To illustrate, consider the 
following matrix, representing the alternative views. 


Referring Names Empty Names 
Descriptvism Rigidified Description Flaccid Description 
Direct Reference An Individual Flaccid Description 


Whatever the merits and disadvantages of these views, their respective 
treatment of empty names is exactly the same in both cases; both 
stand or fall together on this issue.” 


Y See, for example, Ryckman; and Gregory Currie, The Nature of Fiction (New York: 
Cambridge, 1990), chapter 4. 

™ Russell’s official view about proper names was very close to the theory pro- 
pounded by the hybrid variety of direct reference theory. For Russell, though, the 
dichotomy 1s slightly different; instead of referring names, Russell considers the class 
of names we are absolutely certain refer. These names, suggests Russell, are directly 
referential. All others are abbreviated definite descriptions. 

3 Lewis has suggested to me that there us an alternative kind of hybrid view that 
might be proposed by the descriptivist which would evade the problems outhned in 
section mI and section IV. Lewis suggests that descriptions generally, and proper 
names in particular, are once and for all ambiguous between a rigidified and unrigidr 
fied sense, We therefore have to rely on facts about the conversational context to 
determine which kind of propomton the speaker intends to express. This kind of 
view is significantly different than the positon I outline above insofar as the adherent 
of this kind of view has an casy response to Kripke’s modal argument (outlined in 
section n). Unlike the descriptivist of any variety considered thus far, she will deny 
premuse (3) of the modal argument—the premise that sentences like ‘Aristotle might 
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VI. THE REALIST VIEW 


Recall that a descriptivist says that names are just abbreviated definite 
descriptions and so a sentence containing a proper name has the 
same logical structure as a sentence containing a definite description. 
We may, however, distinguish two main approaches to the problem 
of how best to analyze the logical structure of sentences containing 
a definite description. 

The first, Fregean, approach treats definite descriptions as singular 
terms, so that ‘a is G’ and ‘the Fis G’ genuinely have the same 
sentential structure, though the latter involves a complex singular 
term. One virtue of this account is that the logical form of a sentence 
like ‘the cat in the hat came to play’ reflects its surface grammati- 
cal form. 

The second, Russellian, approach denies that definite descriptions 
are singular terms. Instead, definite descriptions are treated as a 
species of singular restricted quantifier, binding variables rather than 
substituting for them, so that ‘ais G’ and ‘the Fis G’ differ in logical 
form. More precisely, a definite description of the form ‘the Fis G’ 
is paraphrased as follows: 


(6.1) dx (Flx & Gx) 


When outlining the difficulties empty names present the descriptivist, 
Ihave assumed (with Russell) that descriptions are a species of singular 
restricted quantifier rather than singular terms. This is not because 
I believe the objections do not have force against the Fregean view. 
The reason for preferring Russell’s approach over Frege’s starts from 
the observation that because the Fregean approach treats definite 
descriptions as singular terms, it seems to face a similar problem to 
that outlined in section 1 against the direct reference theorist. Like 
the direct reference theorist, Frege is not committed to the view that 
sentences containing an occurrence of an (apparently) empty singular 
term have no meaning. But Frege, at first blush, seems to be commit- 
ted to the view that all such sentences have no (classical) truth value. 
For according to Frege, a declarative sentence has a (classical) truth 
value only if all singular terms contained therein refer. 





not have been a philosopher’ are unambiguously true. Moreover, a descriptivist of 
this variety will not have any difficulty accounting for our intuitions about sentences 
containing an occurrence of an empty name. It is mportant to note, however, that 
if one finds this kind of view plausible, a similar response to the problem of empty 
names is open to the direct reference theorist. She can bkewise suggest that proper 
names are once and for all ambiguous (between a descriptivist and directly referen- 
tial sense). ` 
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Frege maintained that the problem could be solved in a variety of 
different ways. But in order to preserve our intuition that all such 
sentences express a proposition with a classical truth value, Frege 
suggested that a singular term “shall in fact designate an object, and 
that no new sign shall be introduced as a proper name without being 
secured a reference” (op. at, p. 70). The way Frege proposes to do 
this is to insist that an arbitrary object be provided if necessary. He 
says that a singular term “must always be assured of reference by 
means of a special stipulation, for example by the convention that 0 
shall count as its reference when the concept applies to no object or 
more than one” (op. cit, p. 70). 

Whatever the merits of this arbitrarily-chosen-object view, it is inade- 
quate as an account of the semantics of (so-called) empty names in 
natural language.” There are at least two problems with the approach: 
(i) the view appears to give the wrong distribution of truth values to 
the following kinds of sentences: ‘Sherlock Holmes is a number’, “The 
name “Bart Simpson” has a referent’, ‘Johnny believes that Santa 
exists because he believes that the number 0 exists’, all of which are 
(or appear to be) true according to this hypothesis, and, perhaps more 
importantly, (ii) an adherent of this approach appears committed to 
the view that substituting one “empty” term for another in any sen- 
tence Scan never change the truth value of the proposition expressed 
by S, for the referent in each case will be the same.” 

One way out of this difficulty is to suggest first that there is an 
abundance of such objects and second, that the individuals to which 
these so-called empty names refer is no arbitrary matter. Perhaps such 
names pick out various Meinongian nonexistent objects, or perhaps 
they denote abstract particulars, or perhaps they refer to some other 


™ Frege, of course, never maintained that this was a way of explaining our intuitions 
about empty names as they occur in natural languages. It was a technical solution 
to a technical difficulty, that is, a suggestion for side-stepping this problem when we 
come to construct an artificial language. Nonetheless, other philosophers, influenced 
by the work of Frege (for example, Rudolf Carnap, Alonzo Church, Michael Dum- 
mett, and W.V. Quine), have since arrogated to themselves the proposed solution, 
and put it forward as a way of understanding natural languages. 

" Frege himself solved the problem, at least m part, by suggesting that In some 
nonextensional contexts names and descriptions change their mode of reference. 
Instead of referring to an individual, such terms come to refer to their sense. I do 
not consider the ments of such a proposal here, however, because (i) 1t does not 

explain why sentences hke ‘Sherlock Holmes us a number’ have the truth value they 
do; and (ii) this proposal, by itself, is of no help dodging the problems outlined ın 
section m and section IV. For an interesting discussion about how such a suggestion 
might help the direct reference theorist, though, see Oppy. 
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kind of thing altogether.” But no matter how the realist’s thesis is 
spelled out, we have a solution to the problem at hand. Santa Claus 
might have existed (because there is such an entity); and if he had, 
he would have been a kind fat jolly man (or at least, he would have 
been so represented). Moreover, we can leave room for a sense in 
which claims like “There is no Santa Claus’ are true, so long as we 
understand such quantification as implicitly restricted. 

Embracing this kind of realism about these supposedly nonexistent 
entities also brings into line the Fregean theory with the natural view 
that sometimes substituting one nonreferring term for another in a 
given sentence can change the truth value of that sentence. But recall 
that this was the very same problem facing the direct reference theo- 
rist. Consider again sentences (1.7) and (1.9): 


(1.7) According to the Conan Doyle stories, Sherlock Holmes is a de- 
tective. 

(1.9) According to the Conan Doyle stories, Ebenezer Scrooge is a de- 
tective. 


If the names ‘Ebenezer Scrooge’ and ‘Sherlock Holmes’ are genuinely 
nonreferring, then they have the same semantic value—none. And if 
two names have the same semantic value, substituting one name for 
the other in any given sentence could not change the truth value of 
the sentence. As a consequence, (1.7) and (1.9) should express the 
very same proposition, and therefore have the very same truth value. 
But this is clearly not the case. While (1.7) is true, (1.9) is clearly false. 
One way out of the difficulty is to deny the assumption that gives rise 
to the problem, the assumption that ‘Sherlock Holmes’ and ‘Ebenezer 
Scrooge’ have the same semantic value. The realist does just that by 
suggesting that such names are not denotationless terms, but names 
that refer to two very different abstract or Meinongian individuals. 


™ For independent reasons to adopt this option, see Robert Howell, “Fictional 
Objects: How They Are and How They Aren't,” Poetes, vi (1979): 129-77; Kripke, 
“Reference and Existence,” Unpublished Manuscript Presented as The John Locke 
Lectures (1973); Peter Lamarque, “Fiction and Reality,” m Lamarque, ed., 
and Fictton: Essays m Literary Aesthetics (Aberdeen: University Press, 1983), pp. 52- 
Jerrold Levinson, “Making Believe,” Dialogue, xxxn (1998): 359-74; Terence Parsons, 
Nonexistent Objects (New Haven: Yale, 1980); Peter van Inwagen, “Creatures of Fiction,” 
Amencon Philosophical Quarterly, xxiv (1977): 299-08; and Nicholas Wolterstorff, 
“Characters and their Names,” Poetics, vos (1979): 101~27. Such authors tend to 
focus on the case of fictronal names. But it seems to me that the considerations used 
by such authors to support the thesis that such names refer apply equally well, for 
example, to the case of names that were introduced by mistake, when someone 
honestly thought they referred (for example, the name ‘Vulcan’ which was introduced 
by Le Verrier to designate the unobserved planet which caused the dewations in 
Mercury’s orbit predicted by Newton's laws of motion and gravity). 
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Vil. CONCLUSION 


And so I rest my case, the case in favor of the hypothesis that empty 
names do not present a special problem for the direct reference 
theorist; to the extent that the direct reference theorist has a problem 
with empty names, the descriptivist has one also. The arguments 
presented, though, are not decisive. Perhaps there is a natural way 
to dodge the difficulty available only to the descriptivist. The fact that 
I have not noticed it may reflect nothing more than a lack of ingenuity 
on my part. But, at the very least, it should be clear that this all too 
common presupposition can no longer be taken for granted. 

STUART BROCK 
Victoria University of Wellington 
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DIALECTICAL DELICACIES IN THE DEBATE ABOUT 
FREEDOM AND ALTERNATIVE POSSIBILITIES* 


t is widely assumed that the freedom necessary for moral respons+ 
[es requires alternative possibilities.’ This intuitively compelling 

idea, that responsibility presupposes that we have open pathways 
branching into the future, is encapsulated in the prinaple of alternative 
possibilities (PAP): 


PAP: A person is morally responsible for what she has done only if she 
could have done otherwise. 


There are, however, various ways to challenge PAP.’ One invokes 
famed “Frankfurt-type” examples, so named after Harry Frankfurt’s 
presentation of them. Such examples contain a failsafe mechanism 
that does not play any role in the relevant agent’s actual deliberations, 
choices, and behavior but that ensures that the agent deliberates, 
chooses, and behaves in just the way in which he does. In his original 
examples, Frankfurt relied upon a counterfactual intervener who 
monitored the agent and intervened in the agent’s behavior should , 
the agent show any tendency to do other than what the intervener 
desires the agent to do.‘ In subsequent refinements, if intervention 
is called for, the intervener relies on a “prior-sign” as a cue for such 


intervention. To illustrate, consider this prior-sign Frankfurt example 


* We would like to thank John Fischer and Al Mele for their excellent comments 
and advice 

1 Philosophers as disparate as Hume and Kant shared this view. For just a few of 
the many contemporary examples, see Carl Ginet, On Actwn (New York: Cambridge, 
1990); Robert Kane, The Significance of Pres Will (New York: Oxford, 1996); David 
Lewis, “Are We Free to Break the Laws?” Theoria, XLVI (1981): 118-21; and Peter 
van Inwagen, An Essay on Free Wall (New York: Oxford, 1983). As we shall make clear, 
some argue that moral responsibility requires freedom, but not freedom involving 
alternative possibilities. A minority position challenges the very basic assumption that 
moral responsibility requires freedom. For example, in Moral Responsinlity and Persons 
(Philadelphia: Temple, 1992), Eugene Schlossberger rejects the view that responsibil- 
ity 1 a function of the agent's acung freely—see, for example, pp. 4-7, 117-18. 
Sumilar ideas are suggested in Nomy Arpaly’s Unprincipled Vertue (New York. Oxford, 
2008), pp. 149-79. 

? See Harry G. Frankfurt, “Alternate Possibilities and Moral Responsibility,” this 
JOURNAL, LXVI, 28 (December 4, 1969): 829-89, on p. 829. 

3We shall focus upon Frankfurt’s well-known approach. For an alternative, see, 
for instance, Michael J. Zimmerman, “Taking Luck Seriously,” this JOURNAL, XCIX, 
11 (November 2002): 553-76. Zimmerman argues that considerations of luck im- 


PAP 
eet See Frankfurt. pp. 835-36. 
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Mork believes that in his circumstances it is wrong for him to lie to 
prevent embarrassment. In spite of this, he decides to lie and lies anyway. 
As he has no excuse or justification for lying, it seems he is deserving 
of blame for lying. Unbeknownst to Mork, though, he could not have 
refrained from lying due to the presence of Mindy who has the power 
to read and control Mork’s mind. Mindy wields this power partly in 
virtue of possessing the following knowledge. Had Mork been about to 
refrain from lying, he would have displayed some involuntary sign—a 
neurological pattern, N*, in his brain—whereas if he had been about 
to lie, he would have displayed a different neurological pattern, N. Had 

Mindy detected N*, she would have interceded in Mork’s deliberations 

via direct stimulation of Mork’s brain and would, in this way, have caused 

Mork to lie. But Mindy detects N, the reliable sign for Mindy that she 

need not show her hand at all. As Mork lies on his own, in the absence 

of Mindy’s intervention, it seems highly reasonable that Mork acts freely 
and is morally blameworthy for lying despite not having alternative posst 
bilities. 
In light of such examples, Frankfurt and others have argued that 
alternative possibilities are not required for blameworthiness or re- 
sponsibility in general. Call those who defend Frankfurt’s argument 
Frankfurt Defenders. 

A great deal turns upon Frankfurt’s thought experiment. If it is 
sound, one compelling argument for incompatibilism is defeated. 
This incompatibilist argument, the Classical Incompatibihst Argument, 
maintains that if determinism is true, no one can do otherwise; free 
will and moral responsibility require the ability to do otherwise; there- 
fore, if determinism is true, no one has free will, and no one is morally 
responsible. Traditionally, compatibilists had wrestled with the Classi- 
cal Incompatibilist Argument by challenging the premise that deter- 
minism rules out the ability to do otherwise. Frankfurt’s approach 
offered compatibilists a way of conceding this premise while un- 
dermining this incompatibilist argument on other grounds. If, as 
Frankfurt argues, PAP is false, free will and moral responsibility do 
not require the ability to do otherwise. 

Prior-sign examples have played such a crucial role in this debate 
because it has seemed to many that without prior-signs, Frankfurt’s 
argument is transparently unconvincing. To illustrate, consider a 


* Some terminology will prove helpful. Determinism ws the thesis that, holding 
fixed the nonrelational facts of the past and the laws of nature, there is at any Instant 
exactly one physically pommble universe. Compatibilists believe that determinism is 
compauble with free will and moral responsibility. Incompatibilusts hold that free 
will and moral responsibility are incompatible with determinism. Libertarians are 
incompauhbilists who believe that determinism is false and that some human beings 
sometimes act of their own free will. 
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Frankfurt example that does not involve a priorsign. Suppose that 
in the above example, Mindy is only able to intervene in Mork’s 
conduct after Mork has decided (chosen, formed the intention) not 
to lie. Only in this way can Mindy ensure that Mork will lie (or, at 
least, utter a falsehood). If this is how the example goes, the advocate 
of PAP can simply point to the fact that when Mork freely lies on his 
own, even in Mindy’s presence, he did have available a significant 
alternative possibility, he could have decided (chosen, formed an 
intention) not to lie. So, the defender of PAP can argue, Frankfurt 
examples that do not involve prior-signs are not counterexamples to 
PAP. An effective counterexample must rule out any morally signifi- 
cant alternative within the voluntary control of the agent. Prior-sign 
examples, ex hypothesi, make it so that the ensuring conditions (that 
guarantee only one course of action) rule out alternatives prior to 
the initial moments of freely willed actions.’ 
I. THE DILEMMA DEFENSE AND A NEGLECTED HORN 

One compelling objection to prior-sign examples is couched in terms 
of a dilemma.’ If sign Nis reliable, in the sense of being infallible, it 
can only be because states of the agent prior to the occurrence of 
the putatively free action are causally sufficient for this action (and 
the sign indicates this). But if that is the case, then a deterministic 
relation obtains between the prior-sign and subsequent behavior, and 
this begs the question against incompatibilists who believe that deter- 
minism is incompatible with freedom or responsibility. If, on the 
other hand, sign Nis not infallible and is only reliable in some weaker 
sense, then an agent who acts freely in a Frankfurt example retains 
the ability to do otherwise when she acts on her own. The presence 
(or absence) of the prior-sign is consistent with the agent acting in 
a manner other than the manner in which she does. Call this defense 
of PAP the Dilemma Defense, and call those who advance it, Dilemma De- 
Janders? 


* By a “morally mgnificant alternative possibility” we mean to restrict our attention 
only to what some have called “robust” alternatives Robust alternatives are alterna- 
tives that are within the scope of the agent’s control and that can be used as a 
(partial) basis for explaining why an agent ts morally responsible for her action (or 
m their absence, why an agent is not morally responsible for her action). 

‘This moment might be called the locus of a freely willed action, the baptismal 
point of human freedom or control. 

"See Carl Ginet, “In Defense of the Principle of Alternative Possibilities: Why I 
Don't Find Frankfurt’s Argument Convincing,” Philosophical Perspectrves, x (1996): 
403-17; Kane, pp. 142-44; and David Widerker, “Libertarianism and Frankfurt’s 
Attack on the Principle of Alternative Posmbilities,” Philosophical Review, CIV 
(1995): 247-61. 

* Note that the Dilemma Defense seems only to be available to incompatibilists, 
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The Dilemma Defense has instigated an impressive literature. Most 
Frankfurt Defenders have attempted to respond only to the second 
horn of the dilemma. They have attempted to produce examples that 
both rule out all morally significant alternative possibilities and that 
do not assume that the agents in the examples are determined.” With 
one notable exception," Frankfurt Defenders have ignored the first 
horn of the dilemma. 

In this paper, we focus principally on this horn—the horn that 
objects that the prior-sign cannot presuppose a deterministic relation. 
Our primary aim is to bring into relief at least two separate dialectical 
contexts that naturally arise in thinking about its presumed signifi- 
cance. These contexts can be sorted out by fixing upon two hitherto 
unnoticed points. One concerns distinct interpretations of the first 
horn. Another concerns the different audiences at which Frankfurt’s 
argument can be appropriately directed. We propose that one inter- 
pretation of the first horn, the broad interpretation, is most reasonably 
suited for a dialectic in which Frankfurt’s argument is directed at a 
philosophically committed audience. We also propose that a very differ- 
ent interpretation of the first horn, the narrow mtenpretation, is most 
reasonably suited for a dialectic in which Frankfurt’s argument is 
directed at an undecided audience, 

Distinguishing between these dialectical dynamics is significant be- 








ance it is only they who are entitled to the objection that, given one horn of the 
proposed dilemma, Frankfurt examples might infelicttously presume a determinis 
tic relanon. 

“ See Ishtiyaque Hap, Moral Apprassalibty (New York: Oxford, 1998), pp. 30—41; 
David Hunt, “Moral Responsibility and Unavoidability,” Philosophical Studies, XCV 
(2000): 195-227, and “Freedom, Foreknowledge, and Frankfurt,” in Widerker and 
Michael McKenna, eds., Moral Responsibility and Alternate Possibibties (Aldershot, UK: 
Ashgate, 2008), pp 159-88; Alfred Mele and David Robb, “Rescuing FrankfurtStyle 
Cases,” Philosophical Review, cvi (1998): 97-11, and also “BBa, Magnets, and Seesaw. 
The Metaphysics of Frankfurt-Style Cases,” in Widerker and McKenna, eds., pp. 
127-87, McKenna, “Robustness, Control, and the Demand for Morally ee 
Alternatives,” in Widerker and McKenna, eds., pp. 201-17; Derk Pereboom, “Al 
tive Posstbihties and Causal Histories,” Philosophical Perspectruer, xiv (2000): 119-87, 

uathout Pree VAL (New York: Cambridge, 2001), and “Source Incom 
and Alternative Posmbilities,” in Widerker and McKenna, eds., pp. 185-99; and Eleon- 
ore Stump, “Libertarian Freedom and the Principle of Alternative Possibihties,” in 
Daniel Howard-Snyder oe eds., Faith, Freedom, and Rationahty: Essays m 
tha Philosophy of Rehgoon (Lanham, MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1996), pp. 73-88, 
and “Moral Responsibility without Alternative Possubilities,” in Widerker and Mc- 
Kenna, eds., pp. 139-58. 

See John Martm Fischer, “Recent Work on Moral Responsibility,” Ethic, cx 
(1999): 93-189, “Frankfurt-Type Examples and Semi-Compatibilism,” in Kane, ed., 
The Oxford Handbook of Free Will (New York: Oxford, 2002), pp. 281-808, and “Free 
Wil and Moral Responmbility,” in David Copp, ed, Oxford Handbook of Ethical Theory 
(New York. Oxford, forthcoming). 
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cause a response to the first horn depends crucially upon which 
dynamic is presupposed. A response seemingly effective on one inter- 
pretation misses the mark on the other. Furthermore, uncovering 
these different dialectical contexts will help to unearth and assess 
what Dilemma Defenders are centrally committed to. We propose 
that, on one interpretation, the Dilemma Defender is obliged to 
entertain the possibility that determinism rules out free will for reasons 
that have nothing to do with alternative possibilities. We propose that, 
on a second interpretation, it is not evident why the Dilemma Defender 
should assume that she is entitled to claim that the first horn is 


question begging. 
D. TWO INTERPRETATIONS, TWO AUDIENCES, 
AND TWO DIALECTICAL SITUATIONS 


The narrow interpretation of the Dilemma Defender’s first horn is 
that, in those cases where the prior-sign assumes a deterministic rela- 
tion, Frankfurt examples beg the question against the incompatibilist 
because the deterministic relation expunges alternative possibilities. It does 
so regardless of the other factors figuring in a Frankfurt example 
(factors such as counterfactual interveners). In contrast, on the broad 
interpretation, in those cases where the prior-sign assumes a determin- 
istic relation, Frankfurt examples beg the question against the incom- 
patibilist because a deterministic relation obtains—simpliater. Understood 
this way, the concern is that, independently of the importance of alternative 
possibilities, Frankfurt-type examples that assume a deterministic rela- 
tion cannot be used to convince tmcompatiinists that free will and 
moral responsibility do not require alternative possibilities. According 
to the incompatibilist, a determined agent is not free or morally responsi- 
ble in the first place. 

We now elaborate these interpretations. Beginning with the broad 
interpretation, suppose that, dialectically, the situation is this: the 
Frankfurt Defender means to persuade incompatibilists, who are al- 
ready theoretically committed to a position regarding the free will prob- 
lem.” In this dialectical situation, all that the Frankfurt Defender 
wants the incompatibikst to accept is that, if determinism does rule out 
the freedom required for moral responsibility, it is not by virtue of 


2 We ignore here the yet further dialectical context in which the Frankfurt defender 
means to persuade the committed compatibilist. This context has its own unique 
problems, but it does not center on contesting the assumption that an agent in a 
Frankfurt example determined. For the best compatibilist resistance to Frankfurt 
examples, see Bernard Berofsky’s “Classical Compatibilism. Not Dead Yet,” m Wider- 
ker and McKenna, eds., pp 107-26. 
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ruling out alternative possibilities. So the Frankfurt Defender reasons 
with the incompatibilist as follows: 


Let us work with whatever brand of libertarianism you want (noncausal, 
agent causal, or even indeterministic). With one exception, I will grant 
all its constituents to you, including the formal incompatbilist requsrement 
of indaerminism. The exception is just the very point I want to contest—the 
necessity of alternative possibilities. On that, I request that you suspend 
judgment. Now let me introduce an example that should convince you 
that alternative possibilities are irrelevant to moral responsibility and 
the sort of freedom required for it. 


Call this the Broad Dialectical Situation. On this interpretation of the 
situation, it should be clear that the Dilemma Defender's appeal to 
the first horn is unimpeachable; it is simply a condition of the debate 
that the Frankfurt Defender offer a case that does not presume deter- 
minism. 

Why not couple a committed incompatibilist audience with a narrow 
interpretation of the first horn? Assuming that Frankfurt’s argument 
is directed to a committed incompatibilist audience, it would be dialec- 
tically unfitting to assume that the first horn be assigned a narrow 
interpretation. If the Frankfurt Defender is going to grant libertarian 
freedom to an incompatibilist audience, and if the incompatibilist is 
going to allow Frankfurt a fair hearing, then the incompatibilist must 
be willing to put something on the table. She must be willing to 
concede that there is a subject of dispute which she is not simply 
entitled to treat in incompatibilist terms. If, in this dialectical context, 
what she would find objectionable about a Frankfurt example is the 
very fact that an agent in it had no alternative possibilities, then she 
would not in fact be prepared to suspend judgment on the very point 
Frankfurt wishes to dispute. 

A further observation about the Broad Dialectical Situation merits 
attention. Suppose that the compatibilist Frankfurt Defender succeeds 
in convincing the incompatibilist that free and morally responsible 
agency does not require alternative possibilities.’ The compatibilist 
Frankfurt Defender would then want to advance further arguments in 
opposition to the incompatibilist. This is because the sort of incompat- 
ibilist prepared to consider Frankfurt examples in this dialectical 


8 In discussing the Broad Dialectical Situation, we are fixing upon the compatiinlist 
Frankfurt Defender. This, however, is only to bring into relief the further debates 
that might arise between compatibilists and mcompenbilists if Frankfurt’s argument 
is successful. We recognize that Frankfurt’s argument is also available to at ate 
ists who do not think that the incompatibility of determmism and free turns 
upon alternatrve possibilities. 
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context would not be willing to concede that if Frankfurt’s argument 
is sound, incompatibilism is therefore false.'* Hence, in the Broad Dialec- 
tical Situation, this sort of incompatibilist, to begin with, approaches 
the debate over the Frankfurttype examples under the assumption 
that perhaps determinism could be shown to rule out freedom and 
moral responsibility independenth of ruling out alternative possibilities. 
And while this sort of incompatibilist might have initially assumed, 
prior to entertaining Frankfurt’s argument, that it is sufficient to 
argue for incompatibilism by arguing that determinism rules out 
alternative possibilities, she would not be willing to grant that it is 
necessary. Were she to think it necessary to argue for incompatibilism 
by fixing upon alternative possibilities, then it would not make sense 
for her to suspend her commitment to alternative possibilities while 
considering a case of a libertarian free agent acting in a Frankfurt 
example. 

Now consider a narrow interpretation of the first horn. As we argued 
above, the narrow interpretation of the first horn is not dialectically 
suited for a context in which Frankfurt’s argument is meant to engage 
directly a committed incompatibilist audience. We therefore propose 
that the narrow interpretation is better suited for a context in which 
Frankfurt’s argument is directed at those who are undecided about the 
free will problem, those who have not yet committed to compatibilism 
or incompatibilism. Indeed, irrespective of the compatibility question, 
this undecided audience is not even prepared to specify what sorts 
of constituents are necessary for the freedom moral responsibility 
requires. Hence, they have no settled convictions as to whether, for 
example, freely willed conduct requires higher-order identification 
with one’s own springs of action, or if it requires responsiveness to 
reason, or if it requires alternative possibilities, and so forth. This 
audience amounts to what in the political landscape might be called 
“undecided voters.” 

Clearly, given this dialectical target—the undecided—a critic of 
Frankfurt’s argument is certarnly not entitled to the broad interpreta- 
tion of the first horn. That is, the Dilemma Defender is not entitled 
to the complaint that the prior-sign in a Frankfurt example assumes 
a deterministic relation stmplicter. In this dialectical context, it is not 
to be assumed that this is objectionable; it might not be. On the other 


H In fact, several prominent incompatibilists are m precisely this position. See, 
for example, Hunt Pereboom, “Determinism al Dente,” Nous, XXIX (1995): 21-45, and 
Livmg without Free Will, Stump, “Libertarian Freedom and the Principle of Alternative” ~ 
Possibilities”; and Linda Zagzebeki, “Does Libertarian Freedom Require Alterpiative: ¥ 


Possibilities?” Philosophical Perspectroes, x1v (2000): 231-48 i 
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hand, relying upon the narrow interpretation, the Dilemma Defender 
might think it reasonable to object that if determinism already rules | 
out alternative possibilities, then there is no work for a Frankfurt 
example to do. The counterfactual intervener adds nothing; the argu- 
ment evaporates. We shall now develop this point. 

Given a narrow interpretation of the first horn, consider the follow- 
ing dialectical context: the Frankfurt Defender invites an undecided 
audience to imagine a case of an agent who, prima facie, performs 
an uncontroversially blameworthy action, an action for which she is, 
prima facie, morally responsible. This audience makes no theoretical 
demands upon the metaphysical nature of this agent but-simply as- 
sumes for argument’s sake that we have a normally functioning per- 
son. Furthermore, no assumption is made as to whether the agent is 
determined, whether compatibilism or incompatibilism is true, or 
anything of the sort. In fact, it remains open whether the thesis of 
hard determinism is true and, hence, whether any agent acts of her 
own free will or is morally responsible for anything. (In this case, 
agents would merely be prima facie morally responsible for their 
seemingly blameworthy actions.) The Frankfurt Defender then asks 
this audience to accept that an agent’s freedom and responsibility, if 
indeed any agent possesses these things, does not require alternative 
possibilities. So the Frankfurt Defender adds a counterfactual inter 
vener to the case to do the work of eliminating the disputed alterna- 
tives, inviting the undecided audience to see that the lack of alterna- 
tives is thereby shown to be irrelevant to the blameworthiness of an 
agent's conduct. Now, given this dialectical context, the Dilemma 
Defender might protest: it: 


4 z= 
In a case in which the agent is determined, on one (admittedly disputed) 
view, the elimination of alternatives is rendered complete prior to the 
addition of the counterfactual machinery. And if an undecided audience 
grants that such an agent is even prima facie free and morally responsible 
without that machinery, as the incompatibilists might sec it, this audience 
will have been duped into granting Frankfirt’s point at the outset 
Hence, a condition of this debate is that, absent Frankfurt’s counterfac- 
tual machinery, ıt must be beyond dispute that an agent does have 
alternative possibilities. 
Call this the Narrow Dialectical Situation. What is crucial to this dialec- 
tical situation is that the disputed ground is over the reasoned judg- 
ment of the theoretically uncommitted. If the Frankfurt Defender 
can win their allegiance, then she can show that the traditional incom- 
patibilists (and also the traditional compatibilists) have been wrong 
all along to presume that basic intuitions about free will and moral 
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responsibility commandingly suggest that a freely willing agent must 
be able to do otherwise. Hence, the burden of proof would be shifted 
to those who asserted that it must. 

In the Narrow Dialectical Situation, the Dilemma Defender’s objec- 
tion to the first horn is not without merit. However, it is unclear that 
it should amount to the charge that her opponent is begging the 
question. A Frankfurt Defender might insist that, dialectically, she is 
not inviting an undecided audience to imagine an agent who does act 
freely and is morally responsible, or who, absent the counterfactual 
intervener, does have alternative possibilities; she is only asking her 
undecided audience to acknowledge that these matters also require 
suspending judgment. Then the Frankfurt Defender can go to work 
on the Dilemma Defender’s assumption that one manner of ruling 
out alternative possibilities (allegedly the assumption of determinism) 
renders other manners irrelevant to our understanding the conditions 
for free and morally responsible agency. 

I. TWO TELLING RESPONSES TO THE DILEMMA DEFENSE 

To appreciate the significance of the two dialectical situations, it will 
be helpful to consider two recent responses to the Dilemma Defense. 
Alfred Mele explains that, on a standard interpretation, the alternative 
possibilities at issue in PAP are “alternative actions, including inten- 
tional refrainings and instances of deciding and choosing.”” Further, 
these possibilities are “actions like stealing from a poor-box and decid- 
ing not to steal from a poor-box, as opposed to more refined actions 
like ‘S’s stealing from a poor-box without having been made to do 
so by someone else’ and ‘S’s deciding not to steal from a poor-box 
because Black made S decide not to do so’.” Mele remarks: 


Now, if PAP...on the standard interpretation of alternative possibilities 
... [is] falsified by some Frankfurt-style cases, then a thief...need not ever 
have been able to choose otherwise than he did at any point in his life, 
on the standard interpretation of choosing otherwise, in order to be 
morally responsible for his present choice and action. But notice that 
this is not to say that responsibility is compatible with determinism. For 
a traditional incompatiilist about determinism and moral responsibility, 
an agent’s being deterministically caused to A suffices for his not being 
morally responsible for Aing. So if Frankfurt-style cases are to persuade 
traditional incompatibilists that agents can be morally responsible for 
stealing from a poorbox, say, even though they could not have done 
otherwise, it must be a feature of these examples that the agents’ stealing 


t “Ultimate Responmbility and Dumb Luck,” Socal Philosophy and Policy, xvt (1999). 
274-98, here p. 283. 
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was not deterministically caused. In principle, a libertarian’s incompat- 
bilism might be motivated, not by the thought that determinism pre- 
cludes our ever having been able to do otherwise than we did, but 
instead by the thought that in a deterministic world our actions...are 
ultimately causally ensured consequences of the laws of nature and states 
that obtained long before we were born (thd., p. 284). 


The phrase in the passage, “So if Frankfurt-style cases are to persuade 
traditional Incompatibilists,” bears noting. The phrase, along with 
Mele’s insightful comments, provides convincing support that he 
means to be operating within the Broad Dialectical Situation. 

In a coauthored piece with David Robb,’* Mele’s intriguing re- 
sponse to the Dilemma Defense modifies the Frankfurt-type example 
go that the failsafe condition is not dependent upon any prior-sign. 
The condition triggers the desired action only in the counterfactual 
event that the agent does not freely perform the action. In fact, 
though, the agent performs the mental action of making a decision 
on her own without its being causally determined. The example in- 
cludes two independent processes, each aimed at the same outcome, 
the agent’s making some decision, such as the decision to rob a poor- 
box. One process is deterministic and will bring about the outcome 
under all circumstances save the one in which the other process 
brings about the outcome. The second is indeterministic—the agent’s 
allegedly freely making the decision to rob the poor-box. As things 
actually unfold, the agent makes the decision herself. But if the inde- 
terministic process were to fail to result in this outcome, the determin- 
istic process would ensure that it occurs. The indeterministic process 
trumps the deterministic process at the moment of action. The agent’s 
action is assumed to be a libertarian free one, but given the determinis- 
tic causal process that is trumped, the agent has no alternatives. 

For our concerns, we note that it is partly but crucially in virtue of 
presupposing the Broad Dialectical Situation that the Mele/Robb 
response seems apt. (Whether it is convincing is another matter.!’) 
Mele and Robb’s modified no-priorsign Frankfurttype example is 
offered in the spirit of respecting their presumed interlocutor’s con- 
cern that determinism may be inimical to free action and responsibility 
independently of expunging alternative possibilities. Hence, their 
approach makes no effort to challenge the first horn. As the Broad 


4 See Mele and Robb, “Rescuing Frankfurt-Style Cases,” and also “BBs, Magnetu, 
and Seesaws: The Metaphysics of Frankfurt-Style Cases ” 

Y See, for example, Ginet’s 2001 addendum to his “In Defense of the Principle 
of Alternative Possubilities,” pp. 85-87 
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“Dialectical Situation dictates, they take the Dilemma Defender’s first 
horn as unimpeachable. 

Consider, in contrast, a strikingly different approach to the first 
horn. John Martin Fischer writes that it would not be “dialectically 
kosher” to assume that a determined agent in a Frankfurt example 
is morally responsible."* However, Fischer requests that it remain an 
open question. Fischer’s more modest suggestion is merely that the 
presence of Frankfurt’s intervener would not by itself be sufficient to 
show that the agent is not morally responsible. Hence, if the agent in 
a Frankfurt example is not morally responsible, it is not due to the 
agent’s having alternative possibilities ruled out by way of the counterfac- 
tual intervener. This, as Fischer cautiously put it, “suggests that if Jones 
[an agent in a Frankfurt example] had no alternative possibilities at 
all [due to the truth of causal determinism], this would be irrelevant 
to the grounding of his moral responsibility.” So Fischer’s response 
to the first horn involves three steps. First, he acknowledges that the 
Frankfurt Defender is not entitled to the assumption that a deter- 
mined agent in a Frankfurt example is free and morally responsible. 
Second, he calls attention to the irrelevance of the counterfactual 
apparatus. Its presence alone would not explain why an agent in a 
Frankfurt example is not responsible (if she is not). Third, he holds 
that the irrelevance of eliminating alternative possibilities by way of 
the counterfactual intervener merely suggests that other means of 
ruling out alternative possibilities are also irrelevant. 

Suppose that the Dilemma Defender presses Fischer by insisting 
that, in a deterministic scenario, he (Fischer) has not imagined a case 
in which it is clearly the counterfactual intervener that is ruling out 
the agent’s alternative possibilities. If the agent is determined, then, 
the Dilemma Defender might object, that is why the agent does not 
possess alternative possibilities. And it would not be dialectically ko- 
sher to conclude that alternative possibilities are irrelevant in this 
context.” Hence, to insure that an important question is not begged, 
the Dilemma Defender might continue, we need a case in which the 
only manner of ruling out alternative possibilities is by way of the 
counterfactual intervener. 

We acknowledge that the Dilemma Defender has a point. The 
Frankfurt Defender’s case would be more convincing—there would 


=" “Free Will and Moral Responsibility,” Journal of Etktcs (forthcoming). See also 
“Recent Work on Moral Responsibility,” and “Frankfurt-Type Examples and Semi 
Compatibilism.” 

9 “Free Will and Moral Responsibility.” 

™ Stewart Goetz has pressed Fischer in just this way—sec his “Frankfurt-Style Coum- 
terexamples and Begging the Question;” Midwest Studies m Philosophy, XXIX (forthcom- 
ing 2005). See Fischer’s reply in “Free Will and Moral Responsibility.” 
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be less to contest—if it were beyond dispute that an agent’s alternatives 
were ruled out only by virtue of the counterfactual intervener and not 
also by virtue of the truth of determinism. But is the Dilemma De- 
fender entitled to claim that, in a case that does assume determinism, 
the Frankfurt Defender’s argument rises to the level of begging the 
question? We believe that this turns upon the following assumption 
of the Dilemma Defender: if determinism ‘makes it the case that an 
agent in a Frankfurt example cannot do otherwise, then the presence 
of the counterfactual intervener cannot aid in understanding the 
disputed condition for moral responsibility. Although we do not wish 
to evaluate the veracity of this assumption here, we agree with Fischer 
that it does not seem unreasonable—at least it is not question beg- 
ging—for the Frankfurt Defender to reply to it as follows: the count- 
erfactual intervener’s presence in a deterministic scenario, while per- 
haps not necessary for ruling out alternative possibilities, is sufficient 
for doing so. Furthermore, its presence is irrelevant to any judgment 
that the agent is not free or morally responsible." So why can this 
not help us to think about other factors that are alleged to rule out 
an agent’s freedom or responsibility?” 

Again, for our interests, we emphasize that Fischer’s response to 
the first horn of the Dilemma Defense is designed to address a Narrow 


"Some might insist that the presumption of the (alleged) irrelevance of the 
intervener in the case of a determined agent ıs weaker than in the case of the 
undetermined agent. In the case of the undetermined agent, assuming the intervener 
does rule out all robust alternatives, there will, minimally, be nonrobust alternatives 
(or morally insignificant alternatives), and these might be entailed by other condr 
tions that are significant and necessary for moral responmbility (such as ultumacy). 
But this would be to shift the focus of the Frankfurt debate as most understand it 
For a discussion of Frankfurt’s argument in light of nonrobust alternatives, see Haji, 
“Flickers of Freedom, Obligation, and Responsibihty,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 
xL (2008): 287-802. 

™ In light of this discussion, conuder Fischer's remarks: 


In the Frankfurt-type scenario [assuming a determined agent], two causes make 
it the case that Jones [the agent] 1s unable to choose otherwise at [a certain 
time] T2 the pnor condition of world (together with the laws of nature) and 

_ Black’s counterfactual intervention. What the examples show 1s that the mere 
fact that Jones is unable to choose otherwise does not m seif establish that Jones 
is not morally responsible for his choice This is because Black's counterfactual 
intervention is one of the things that make it the case that Jones is unable to 
choose otherwise at T2, and yet it is uwrelevant to the grounding of Jones's 
moral responsibility. Considering this factor (the counterfactual intervention), 
and bracketing any other factor that might make tt the case that Jones is unable 
to choose otherwise at T2, it seems to me that Jones may well be morally 
responsible for his acuon. The mere fact that he lacks alternative possibilities, 
then, cannot in itself be the reason that Jones is not morally responsible, if 
indeed he is not morally responsible—‘Free Will and Moral Responmbility,” 
Section IVB. 
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Dialectical Situation. His response cannot plausibly be aimed at a 
direct attempt to convince the committed incompatibilist to give up 
the demand for alternative possibilities. It would not be reasonable 
to ask this audience to consider a determined agent who is a candidate 
for free and morally responsible agency. Rather, Fischer’s response 
is meant to sway those who have not settled on whether determinism 
rules free and morally responsible agency. Furthermore, his response 
clearly presupposes a narrow interpretation of the first horn. He 
means to show that one manner of ruling out alternative possibilities 
does not impugn a philosophical lesson we can draw from another 
manner of ruling them out. 


IV. DIALECTICAL DELICACIES AND THE 
CLAIM TO CONTESTED GROUND 


We have been exploring hitherto unnoticed dialectical delicacies 
within the debate over the status of Frankfurt’s argument against 
PAP.” Our discussion has helped distinguish two very different dialec- 
tical situations, complete with distinct argumentative burdens and 
ground rules as to what can be assumed either in advancing Frank- 
furt’s argument or, instead, in objecting to it. 

Under the assumption that Frankfurt’s argument is meant to ad- 
dress directly a committed incompatibilist audience, it is dialectically 
required that the Frankfurt Defender proceed by offering an example 
that does not assume that the agent in it is determined. This is a 
burden that the Frankfurt Defender must accept in this dialectical 
context. But in this context, the incompatibilist who is prepared to 
entertain Frankfurt’s argument is not entitled to demand that (absent 
Frankfurt’s counterfactual machinery) the relevant case involves an 
agent with alternative possibilities. Demanding this is tantamount to 
refusing Frankfurt a fair hearing. Hence, fitting Frankfurt’s argument 
for a committed incompatibilist audience requires a Broad Dialectical 
Situation. In the Broad Dialectical Situation, what the Dilemma De- 
fender finds objectionable about the deterministic horn of the posed 
dilemma is that determinism obtains simpliciter. Given the dialectical 
terms in which the Frankfurt Defender enters into this debate, we 
agree that the Dilemma Defender’s claim to the deterministic horn 
is beyond dispute. It simply makes no sense for the Frankfurt Defender 
to consider resistance on this front. Hence, in this context, the Frank- 


3 To our knowledge, the only other discussion of varying dialectical assumptions 
is in Pereboom’s recent article, “Source Incompatibilism and Alternative Possibilit- 
103,” see pp. 190-93 Some of Pereboom’s observations are amilar to ours However, 
he offers a different diagnosis of the dialectical forces at work m the debate. 
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furt Defender’s only plausible option is to resist the Dilemma Defense 
on its other horn, the horn in which it is assumed that the agent is 
not determined. (This is precisely the strategy adopted by Mele.) 

But we also wish to note that those incompatibilists who insist upon 
the Broad Dialectical Situation—requiring that Frankfurt begin with 
a case of a libertarian free agent—are dialectically committed at least 
to the possibility that determinism might rule out free will and moral 
responsibility for reasons other than ruling out alternative possibilit- 
ies. If so, certain sorts of incompatibilists are not entitled to argue 
with Frankfurt within the parameters of the Broad Dialectical Situa- 
tion. Some incompatibilists hold that arguments for incompatibilism 
require a defense of the incompatibility of determinism and alternative 
possibilities. They believe that the only reason that determinism rules 
out free will and moral responsibility is because it rules out alternative 
possibilities. If these incompatibilists wish to grapple with Frankfurt 
given a Broad Dialectical Situation, we believe that they do so in bad 
faith. By demanding that Frankfurt begin with a case of a libertarian 
free agent, they are demanding that Frankfurt provide a case in which 
any freely willing and morally responsible agent does have alternative 
possibilities. This of course is just what Frankfurt wants to disprove. 

Hence, we challenge incompatibilists to consider their reasons for 
incompatibilism. If their only reasons have to do with alternative 
possibilities, they must come clean. In doing so we believe that they 
must concede that they are not entitled to the Dilemma Defense if 
itis meant to address a Broad Dialectical Situation. If these incompati- 
bilists wish to rely upon the Dilemma Defense, then they must accept 
the conditions of the debate established by the Narrow Dialectical 
Context.™ 


* This challenge is especially poignant for Kane He is hard to fit within the 
dialectical parties as we have sorted them out On the one hand, Kane maintains 
that an alternative possibilities condition, an AP condition (a PAP-like condition), is 
only one of two conditions necessary for libertanan free will and moral responsibility. 
According to Kane, another is an ultimacy condition. Ultimacy requires that an 
agent’s freely willed actions ulumately trace back to factors that onginate in the 
agent and cannot be traced back to causally sufficient conditions obtaining indepen- 
dently of the agent (The Significance of Fræ Will, pp. 58-59). Hence, it seems that 
Kane us a theorist who can insist upon the Broad Dialectical Situation. He can argue 
that there are grounds—the grounds of ultimacy—independent from considerations 
of alternative possibilities that could be used to establish the incompatibibty of free 
will and determinism. However, Kane argues that ulnmacy itself requires dual control 
(control over different courses of action) and that dual control entails alternative 
possibilines—"The Dual Regress of Free Will and the Role of Alternative Possibilities,” 

xiv (2000): 57-79. On our view of the dialectical terrain, if 
Kane wishes to do battle with the Frankfurt Defender within the Broad Dialectical 
Context, then he should reconsider his clum that ultimacy entails alternatives. If he 
is unwilling to concede this point, we believe that he is forced to argue with the 
Frankfurt Defender in a Narrow Dialectical Context 
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In the narrow context, the presumed target of Frankfurt’s argument 
is the theoretically uncommitted voter. Thus, the Frankfurt Defender 
does not have to initiate the debate by beginning with the case of a 
libertarian free agent. In this context, suggesting that an agent in 
a Frankfurt example is determined (simpliciter) is not necessarily 
objectionable, and the Dilemma Defender is not entitled to this as a 
complaint. However, as we have argued, the Dilemma Defender might 
understandably object in this narrow context that a determined 
agent's alternatives are ruled out prior to the addition of Frankfurt’s 
counterfactual machinery. So the Dilemma Defender can reasonably 
argue that the first horn of the dilemma objects to a determined 
agent because such agents (allegedly) lack alternative possibilities. 
However, we have also argued that the Dilemma Defender’s objection, 
when understood in the context, is at least disputable. In this case, 
the Dilemma Defender does not have a clear claim to the charge that 
the Frankfurt Defender is begging the question. In this context, the 
Frankfurt Defender has a plausible reply: even if determinism rules 
out alternative possibilities, so does the presence of the Frankfurt’s 
counterfactual machinery. The latter way of ruling out alternatives is 
irrelevant to an evaluation of an agent's freedom and responsibility, 
and this provides plausible grounds for the suggestion that the former 
is as well. Our concern here is not to settle this dispute, only to point 
out that, dialectically, in this context, the Dilemma Defender cannot 
claim clear victory with respect to the first horn. On this horn, in this 
context, her charge of begging the question is unfounded. There is 
a legitimate dispute here, and the Frankfurt Defender deserves a 
hearing. (This is precisely the strategy adopted by Fischer.) 

So in one dialectical context, the Broad one, the Dilemma Defender 
is entitled to the complaint that the first horn of the dilemma is 
question begging. In another dialectical context, the Narrow one, the 
Dilemma Defender is still entitled to the complaint that on the first 
horn the agent is determined, but her complaint does not amount 
to the devastating charge that the Frankfurt Defender is begging the 
question. We have argued that only certain sorts of incompatibilists 
are entitled to the Broad Dialectical Context, namely those who ac- 
knowledge that determinism might undermine free will and determin- 
ism for reasons other than ruling out alternative possibilities. Incom- 
patibilists unwilling to acknowledge this will have to operate within 
the Narrow Dialectical Situation, and at least with respect to the first 
horn of the Dilemma Defense, they have their work cut out for them. 
In this dialectical context, the Frankfurt Defender, such as Fischer, 
has a dialectically fair and reasonable reply. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, differentiating between two dialectical situations, it is 
natural to reflect on the big question: What is the appropriate dialec- 
tical situation that the Frankfurt examples should be thought to ad- 
dress, the Broad or the Narrow? Of course, argumentative strategies 
can be put to different sorts of purposes, and we do not wish to 
suggest that there is one “correct” context that Frankfurt’s argument 
should be taken to address. On the one hand, the Narrow Dialectical 
Situation will not likely impress a committed incompatibilist. The 
committed incompatibilist will likely object that an argument merely 
designed to win the hearts of the uncommitted voter cannot speak 
to a theorist with deeper libertarian commitments regarding the con- 
ditions of agency.” Hence, the Frankfurt Defender wishing to address 
directly this sort of incompatibilist should be prepared to work within 
the framework of the Broad Dialectical Situation. In this case, the 
Frankfurt Defender should accept that she will only be able to engage 
the incompatibilist if she begins a dialogue by doing battle on the 
libertarian’s own turf. On the other hand, why should the disputed 
turf between compatibilists and incompatibilists be granted to incom- 
patibilists in the first place—as if it is the compatibilists’ burden to 
win it back? The Frankfurt Defender who initiates the dialectic within 
the Broad Dialectical Situation has already conceded that the compat- 
bilists have the burden of proof—they need to overcome the intuitive 
presumption in favor of both the demand for alternative possibilities 
and an incompatibilist understanding of them. But this seems to 
initiate the debate in the wrong place. Frankfurt-type examples, it 
seems to us, are best understood as ones that question the pre-theoreti- 
cal intuitions that inform one’s theorizing about the issues of free 
action and moral responsibility. They are, in short, thought experi- 
ments to settle, first, what turf should be the subject of controversy 
between compatibilists and incompatibilists. If this is so, then the 
Narrow Dialectical Context is the appropriate one for understanding 
the force of Frankfurt’s argument against the importance of alterna- 
tive possibilities for free will and moral responsibility. 
ISHTTIYAQUE HAJI 

University of Calgary 

MICHAEL MCKENNA 
Ithaca College 


3 For example, in The Significance of Free Will, Kane maintains the consideranons 
of ultimacy are also needed for free and morally responmble agency and that ultimacy 
1s incompatible with determinism. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


STOPPING TO REFLECT* 


ur note is prompted by a recent article by Frank Arntzenius, 

“Some Problems for Conditionalization and Reflection.” 

Through a sequence of examples, that article purports to 
show limitations for a combination of two inductive principles that 
relate current and future rational degrees of belief: Temporal Condition- 
alization and Reflection: 

(i) Temporal Conditionalization is the rule that, when a rational 
agent’s corpus of knowledge changes between now and later solely by 
learning the (new) evidence, B, then coherent degrees of belief are 
updated using conditional probability according to the formula, for 
each event A, 


Pral A) = Pial A| B) = Panl A | B). 


(ii) Reflection? between now and later is the rule that current condi 
tional degrees of belief defer to future ones according to the formula 
that, for each event A, 


Pral A| Paal A) = 1) = r? 


We will use the expression “Reflection holds with respect to the event 
A” to apply to this equality for a specific event A. 

It is our view that neither of these principles is mandatory for a 
rational agent. However, we do not agree with Arntzenius that, in 
the examples in his article, either of these two is subject to new 


* Our research was carried out under NSF Grant DMS 0189911. We thank Joseph 
Halpern for alerting one of us {T.S ) to the Sleepmg Beauty problem, independent 
of Frank Arntzentus’s article. 

1 This JOURNAL, C, 7 (July 2008). 356-70. 

*See Bas C. van Fraassen's “Belief and the Will,” this JOURNAL, LXXXI, 5 (May 
1984): 235-56. van Fraassen’s Reflscton has an antecedent in Michael Goldstem’s 
“Prevision of a Previnon,” JASA, Lxxv (1983): 817-19. 

‘Here and through the rest of this note ‘r’ is a standard designator for a real 
number—this m order to avoid a Millerstyled problem—see David Miller's “A Para- 
dox of Information,” Bnissh Journal for the Philosophy of Saence, xvo (1966): 59-61. 

“We have argued, for example, that when (subjective) probabuihty is finitely but 
not countably additive, then there are simple problems where (1) 1s reasonable, but 
where (i) precludes (ii). See our “Reasonmg to a Foregone Conclusion,” JASA, xci 
(1996): 1228-86. Also, Isaac Levi argues successfully, we think, that (i) ıs not an 
unconditional requirement for a rational agent—see his “The Demons of Decision,” 
The Momast, Lxx (1987): 193-211. 
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restrictions or limitations beyond what is already assumed as familiar 
in problems of stochastic prediction. 

To the extent that a rational person does not know now exactly 
what she or he will know in the future, anticipating one’s future 
beliefs involves predicting the outcome of a stochastic process. The 
literature on stochastic prediction relies on two additional assump- 
tions regarding states of information and the temporal variables that 
index them": 

(iii) When h > h are two fixed times, then the information the 
agent has at & includes all the information that she or he had at time 
4.° This is expressed mathematically by requiring that the collection 
of information sets at all times through the future form what is called 
a filtration. 

Second, since the agent may not know now the precise time at 
which some specific information may become known in the future, 
then future times are treated as stopping temes. That is: 

(iv) For each time T (random or otherwise) when a prediction is 
to be made, the truth or falsity of the event {T = t} is known at time 
t for all fixed t Such (random) times T are called stopping times. 

In this note, we apply the following three results’ to the examples 
in Arntzenius’s article. These results, we believe, help to explain why 
the examples at first appear puzzling and why they do not challenge 
either Temporal Conditionalization or Reflection. Result 1 covers the 
ordinary case, where Reflection holds. Results 2 and 3 establish that 
Reflection will fail when one or the other of the two additional assump- 
tions, (iii) and (iv), fail. It is not hard to locate where these assump- 
tions are violated in the examples that Arntzenius presents. 

Result 1. When “later” is a stopping time, when the information sets 
of future times form a filtrahon, and assuming that degrees of belief 
are updated by Temporal Conditionalization, then Reflection be- 
tween now and later follows. 

Result 2. When the information known to the agent over time fails 


* See, for example, Patrick Billingsley, Probattlity and Measure, 8“ edition (New 
York: Wiley, 1995), section 35 

* Here and through the rest of this note, ‘t’ is a standard designator for a real 
number for time. More precisely, we use the subscripted variable, for example ‘4’ 
to denote a specific time as the agent of the problem is able to measure it. We 
presume that the agent has some reabvalued “clock” that quantifies a transitive 
relation of “ts later than.” Subtleties about the differences between how time is so 
indexed for different observers us relevant to one of Arntzenius’s puzzles, to wit, the 
Prisoner's Problem. 

7 Proofs for these three are given in the appendix. In this note, we assume that 
all probebility ıs countably additrve. 
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to form a filtration, not only is Temporal Conditionalization vacuously 
satisfied (as its antecedent fails), but then Reflection fails unless what 
is forgotten in the failure of filtration becomes practically certain (its 
probability becomes 0 or 1) in time for future predictions, later. 

Result 3. However, if the information known to the agent over time 
forms a filtration and Temporal Conditionalization holds, but “later” 
is not a stopping time, then Reflection between now and later holds for 
the specific event A, that is, Paw(A | P(A) = 7) = 1, subject to the 
necessary and sufficient condition, (3.1), below. 

Let H, be the event “t = later.” When later is not a stopping time, 
the event H, is news to the agent making the forecasts. The question 
at hand is whether this news is relevant to the forecasts expressed by 
Reflection. To answer that question, concerning such forecasts about 
the event A, define the quantity (A) by 


Puw ( H| P(A) = r & A) 
Pal HIRA) = 7) 


The quantity (A) is an index of the current conditional dependence 
between A and H, given that P(A) = r. For example, 9A) = 1 if 
and only if A and H, are conditionally independent for the agent, 
now, given that P(A) = r. In other words, by symmetry of conditional 
independence, (4) = 1 ifand only if the agent's current conditional 
probability of A given that P(A) = 1, is unchanged by the added 
information H, . 

Reflection holds for A between now and later, Pul A | P(A) =r) =T 
ifand only if, given Pre(A) = 1, the conditional expected value y4) = 
1. Specifically, if and only if 

(3.1) 1 = È, (A) Pawl E| Pel A) = 1) 


Thus, Reflection is satisfied between now and later if and only if (3.1) 
holds for each A. 

Next, we illustrate the second and third results with examples that 
show how Reflection may fail. 

Example I (illustrating Result 2). Suppose that the agent will observe 
a sequence of coin tosses, one at a time at a known rate, for example 
one toss per minute. Let X, = 1 if the coin lands heads up on toss 
n, and let X, = 0 otherwise. The agent does not know how the coin 
is loaded, but believes that it is fatr (event A) with personal probability 
1/2, and that with personal probability 1/2 it is biased with a chance 
of 3/4 for landing tails (event A‘). Also, he believes that tosses are 
conditionally independent given the loading, that is, given that the 
coin is fatr or given that it is biased 3/4 for tails. 





(A) = 
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Time is indexed for the agent by the number of the most recent 
coin toss. The time “now” occurs after the first toss (t = n = 1), 
and “later” denotes the time (t = n = 2) just after the second toss. 
Unfortunately, at each time ¢ the agent knows that he can remember 
only the most recent flip, X, though he knows which numbered toss 
it is because, for example, he can see a clock. Suppose that the first 
toss lands heads up, which is the event C = {X = 1}. The information 
that will be available to the forgetful agent later (at t = 2) will be 
only that either B, = {X = 1} or B = {x = 0}. He will not recall C 
because of his predictable memory lapse, and he knows all this. It is 
straightforward to compute: 


Paal A| B) = 2/3 and Prw(A| Bo) = 2/5. 


However, at ¢ = 1, the agent's conditional probability for A, given 
event B, occurring at t = 2, satisfies P.(A|B,) = 4/5. Similarly, if 
now he conditions on event By occurring at t = 2, his conditional 
probability will satisfy P..(A| By) = 4/7. 

Of course, Temporal Conditionalization holds vacuously at the later 
time, since the information sets available to the agent do not forma 
filtration. Reflection fails in this setting, as the agent does not remem- 
ber at the later time what happened now, and he knows this all along. 
If B, occurs then P(A) = Pal A| B) = 2/3, and if B occurs then 
Parl A) = P(A | Bo) = 2/5. Hence, 


Pal À | Pawl A) = 2/3) = 4/5 
and 
Pr A | Pil A) = 2/5) = 4/7. 


Example 2 (illustrating Result 3 when condition (3.1) fails and then 
Reflection fails too). Modify Example 1 so that the agent has no 
memory failures and updates his degrees of belief by Temporal Condi 
tionalization. Also, change the time “now” to denote the minute prior 
to the first toss, that is, now is t = n = 0. Define the time “later” to 
be the random time, T, just prior to the first toss that lands heads up. From 
the point of view of the agent, the quantity T is not an observable 
random variable up to and including time T, and it is not a stopping 
time either. It is observable to the agent starting with time T +1, of 
course, as by then he will have seen when the first head occurs. 

With probability 1 the possible values for Tare T = 0, 1, 2,.... It is 
straightforward to verify that: Piy(A) = [1 + (3/2)*]7!, when T= n, 
for n = 0, 1, 2,.... Notice that P(A) S 1/2, no matter when T occurs, 
and P(A) < 1/2 for T > 0, since if T > 0, the initial sequence of 
tosses that the agent observes all land tails up. However, from the 
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value of Pyug(A) and knowing it is this quantity, one may calculate T 
exactly and thus know the outcome of the n+1* toss, which is heads. 
But when the agent computes P(A) at the time later, he does not 
then know that later has arrived. Thus, later, he is not in a position to 
use the extra information that he would get from knowing when T 
occurs to learn the outcome of the n+1* toss. To repeat the central 
point, Tis not a stopping variable. 

It is evident that Reflection fails, Pus(A| Piel A) = 1) 7 Pawl). 
The extra information, namely that P(A) = r rather than merely 
that P(A) = rwhere tis the time on the agent’s clock, is information 
that is relevant to his current probability of A, since it reveals the 
outcome of the next toss. Even now, prior to any coin tosses, when 
he computes Pyy(A| Paw(A) = r), the conditioning event reveals to 
bim the value of T, since nis a function of r. In this case, the condition- 
ing event entails the information of nand when the first heads occurs, 
namely, on the n+1* toss. Then Reflection fails as 

Paul A | Pal A) = [1 + (83/29 = (1 + 32a 
It remains only to see that (3.1) fails as well. Consider the quantity 
: Tus =, Pml H| P(A) = r&A) n, 

»(A) used in condition (3.1). 9,(A) PHI P(A) =) 
P(A) = r, the added information that A obtains is relevant to the 
agent’s current probability when later occurs. Specifically, as P(A) = 
[1 + (3/2)"] entails that t= n, Paw( Hi| P(A) = [1 + (8/2)")7") = 
Paal Xo = 1] P(A) = [1 + (3/2 = (1/2) [1+ (8/2)? + (1/4) 
(3/2)* [1+ (3/2)] 7 < 1/2 = Pum( Xei = 1 (P(A) = [14+(3/2)"]7 & 
A) = Pawl H| P(A) = [1 + (3/2)"'] 7! & A). Thus, » > 1. Hence, 1 < 
2, yA) Prol Hi| Piel A) = 1). 

Example 3 (illustrating Result 3 when (3.1) obtains and Reflection 
holds even though lateris not a stopping time). In this example, consider 
a sequence of three times, t = 0, 1, and 2. Now is time ¢ = 0. The 
available information increases with time, so that the information sets 
form a filtration, and the agent updates his degrees of belief by 
Temporal Conditionalization. Let the random time later be one of 
the two times t = 1, or t = 2, chosen at random, but which one is 
not revealed to the agent. Let the event H, be that later = i, (¢ = 1, 
2) and suppose that the occurrence of H, (or its failure) while not 
known to the agent at any of the three times is independent of all 
else that the agent does know at all three times. In this case, for each 
event A (even for A = H) equation (3.1) is satisfied. That is, by the 
Paw(H,| P(A) = 1 & A) _ 

Pal F| P(A) = 1) 








assumptions of the problem, either (4) = 
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or if A = H, then (A) = Pool Hi| Plh) =) _ 1. Thus, P(A | 
P.(H,| P(A) = 1) 

Paal A) = r) = r. That is, even though later is not a stopping time, 

Reflection holds in this case since, given that P(A) = 7, no new 

(relevant) evidence about A is conveyed through knowing that later 

has arrived, H, 

We note that Result 2 applies to the Sleeping Beauty,’ Shangri 
La, and Duplication examples of Arntzenius’s article, where known 
failures of memory are explicit to the puzzles. Result 3 applies to 
explain the failure of Reflection in the two versions of the “Prisoner” 
example where the local tims in the story, as measured by an ordinary 
clock (for example, “11:30 PM” in John Collins’s example) is not a 
Stopping tme for the Prisoner. 

It is our impression of Collins’s Prisoner example that the reader 
is easily mistaken into thinking that the local tme, as measured by an 
ordinary clock in the story, is a stopping tıme for all the characters in 
the story. Then Reflection holds for each of them, in accord with 
Result 1. In Collins’s example, the local time, for example, 11:30 PM, 
is a stopping ime for the Jailor (and also for the reader), but not 
for the Prisoner. For the Prisoner, time is measured by real-valued 
increments over the starting point, denoted by “now.” Increments of 
local time are stopping times for the Prisoner. This is because the Prisoner 
does not know at the start of the story which of two local times equals 
his time now. For subsequent times, he does know how much local 
time has elapsed since now. But that information is not equivalent to 
knowing the local time. That difference in what is a stopping time for 
different characters is what makes this a clever puzzle, we think. 


APPENDIX 


Proof of Result 1° Assume that when Xis a random variable and C is 
an event, the agent’s expected value F(X) and conditional expected 


$ See also J.Y. Halpern’s “Sleeping Beauty Reconsidered: Conditioning and Reflec- 
tion in Asynchronous Systems,” Department of Computer Science, Cornell University 
(September 2003). We agree with Halpern that, in our words, coherence of a se- 
quence of previsions does not require that they will be wel cakbrated—in a frequency 
sense of “well calibrated.” That is, we think it is reasonable for Sleeping Beauty to 
give a prevision of 1/2 to the event that the known fair coin landed heads on the 
flip in question, each'ume she us woken up What complicates the analyus is that 
the repeated tnals in Sleeping Beauty's game do not form an independent sequence, 
and her mandated forgetfulness precludes any “feedback” about the outcome of 
past previsions. When repeated trials are dependent and there is no learning about 
past previsions, coherent previmons may be very badly calibrated in the frequency 
sense. For other examples and related discussion of this point see, for example, 
Seidenfeld, “Calibration, Coherence, and Scoring Rules,” Philosophy of Saence, Li 
(1985): 274-94. 

Svan Fraassen, “Belief and the Problem of Ulysses and the Sirens,” Philosophical 
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value £(X|C) exist with respect to the probability P. Let A be an event 
and let X = P(A|Y) be a random variable, a function of the random 
variable Y. Then, as a consequence of the law of total probability, 
with C also a function of Y, 


(1.1) P(A|C) = Æ [X| C]. 


Assume that the agent’s degrees of belief now include his later de- 
grees of belief as objects of uncertainty. That is, future events such 
as “Pue(A) = 7” and “Pal A|C) = g are proper subjects, now, of the 
agent’s current degrees of belief. Suppose that, now, the agent anticipates 
using (i) Temporal Conditionalization in responding to the new evi 
dence Y= y that he knows he will learn at the stopping time, later. For 
example, Y might be the result of a meter reading made at the later 
time, with a sample space of m many possible values Y = {y,,...,%}. Thus, 
by (i), for whichever value y of Y that results, 


(1.2) Piel A) = Paal A| Y= 9) = Puw(A| Y= 9). 


Then, by (i) and (1.1), for C also a function of Y, the agent now 
believes that 


(1.3) Pae(A| C) = Eel Pil A) | C]. 


Let C be the event, “Pua( A) = 7,” which we presume is a possible 
value for P(A) from the agent’s current point of view. (This Cis a 
function of Y.) Then, because later is a stopping time, 


(1.4) Powl A | Pia A) = 1) = Ep mul Panl A) | P(A) = 9]. 
As 

(1.5) Ermel Pine (A) | Pl A) = 1)] = 7, 
therefore 

(1.6) Prw(A| PaA) =r) =r, 


that is, then Reflection holds as well. 

Proof of Result 2. To show that Reflection fails, consider two times 
4 < h. Call an event forgotten if its truth or falsity is known at time 4 
but not at time 4. From the assumption that these times do not form 
a filtration, let E be forgotten between 4 and & and allow that at h 





Studies, LXXVO (1995): 7-37, argues (pp. 17-19) that Temporal Conditionalizanon 
implies Refleckon Hus argument (pp. 18-19) has an additional, tacit assumption that 
the time ¢ at which conditioning applies for Reflecton 1s a stopping time. 
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this is known to happen at &. Since P, (Œ) € {0,1}, conditioning will 
not change this value, that is, 


(2.1) P, (E) = P, (E| P, (ŒE) = 7) 


for a set of r-values of probability 1 under P,. But, since it is known 
at h that E will be forgotten at h, P, (0 < P, (E) < 1) = 1. Hence 
Reflection fails as 0 < r< 1 in (2.1). 

Proof of Result 3. Assume that the agent’s information sets form 
a filtration over time and that Temporal Conditionalization holds 
between now and later but that later is not a stopping time for the 
agent. Let H, be the event “later = t” for the specific time t That is, 
assume that 0 < Pi) < 1, when later occurs at t 

Later is the future time we will focus on in calculating whether 
Reflection holds, that is, we will inquire whether, for each event A, 
Prw(A | Pre(A) = r) = r, or not. We calculate as follows. 


Pral A | PaA) = 1) 
= E, Pal A & Hi| Paal A) = 7) 
by the law of total probability. 
= E, Puel A | Pel A) = r & H) Pawl Hi) Pinal A) = 1) 
by the multiplication theorem 





= y Pal H| P(A) = r & A) P i 
r _(H| P(A) = 1) Paal A| P(A) = 1) Prl Hi| Paal A) = 1) 


by Bayes’s theorem and the equivalence of 
(Pae(A) = r & H) and (P(A) = r & H) 


Pawl | P(A) = 1 & A 
Prw(H,| P(A) = 1) 


as P(A] P(A) = r) = rby Result 1. 
= rÈ, H(A) Pawl E| P(A) = 1). 
by the definition of (A) 


Hence, Pusl A | Paw(A) = 7) = rif and only if 2, %(A) Pael H] Pae A) = 
r) = 1, which is condition (3.1). 

M.J. SCHERVISH, T. SEIDENFELD, J.B. KADANE 
Carnegie Mellon University 
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